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Arr. I—CHARLES CARDWELL McCABE 


Brsnor McCane died “the best loved” man in Methodism. 
No one ever spoke of him but in superlative terms. “There is no 
one in Methodism to fill his place.” “He was our matchless 
leader.” “What an addition he will be to heaven!” “If anyone 
should say that he was incomparable we would not be careful to 
deny it.” “The men of this day will never see his like again.” 
“When he was cast the mold was broken.” His work was esti- 
mated in similar fashion. “He raised more money for the cause 
of Christ than any other man in Methodism.” “He put the cause 
of missions on the hearts of preachers as perhaps no other man 
ever did in connection with our Methodism or any other church.” 
Even his lecture on Libby Prison was “the greatest lecture ever 
delivered in any age, in any country, by any man.” “His ability 
to describe a scene was unparalleled.” “He had a generosity of 
soul surpassing that of any man of my acquaintance.” “He had 
more and greater gifts than any man in the church of his time.” 
“No better evangelist of patriotism has gone up and down the land 
since the war.” So his most intimate associates spoke of him ; so, 
it is quite certain, American Methodism felt about him. 

It is manifest that a man who could lay such a spell upon his 
contemporaries must be written about; it is equally manifest how 
impossible it is that he should be written about adequately. The 
outstanding facts of his career are few and simple enough. He 
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was born in Athens, Ohio, October 11, 1836. He came of good 
stock. His father, we are told, was “his physical prototype, with 
mental characteristics like his own—quickness of perception, 
promptness of judgment, courage of execution, with a magnetic per- 
sonality.” He had also the gift of song, not the least precious part 
of the son’s inheritance. The mother was a woman of exceptional 
culture and deeply religious. One, who was playmate of Charles 
in the boyhood days, recalls the mother as class leader from whose 
lips came “words of gracious tenderness and sweet seraphic song.” 
The religious susceptibility of the boy was early displayed. He 
was a leader among the group of boys who crowded the front seat 
of the old meetinghouse during the revival services conducted by 
Jacob Young or Father Minturn, and in later life he was wont to 
_ refer to the saintly life of the latter as having important bearings 
on his own conversion. Characteristically, too, he associated with 
the impressions of this time the lines of two hymns which were 
frequently on the lips of the old saints. One was, 


If this is death I soon shall be 
From every care and sorrow free, 
I shall the King of Glory see, 

All is well! 


The other was, 


O sing to me of heav’n 

When I am called to die; 
Sing songs of holy ecstasy, 
To waft my soul on high. 


Our day puts slight emphasis upon hymns of the heavenly 
country and claims that their tendency is to nourish an effeminate 
Christianity. It remains true, however, that this “boldest of hearts 
that ever braved the sun” found them a source of courage as well as 
of comfort, a spring of action as well as of hope. When eight years 
old Charles came into “conscious” fellowship with Christ. Happy 
the child whose parents believe that a child may know and love 
and serve Jesus and receive early lessons in loyalty! It is both 
bad poetry and bad science to think that one may be all the better 
for being a little bad. The vigor and symmetry of faith which 
characterized the manhood of Bishop McCabe were possible only 
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because religion was not an after thought with him, but a natural 
development growing with his growth and strengthening with his 
strength. When Charles was eleven years old the family moved 
to Chillicothe, Ohio; three years later they were all in Iowa, and 
established in Burlington. It was here at the watch-night service 
held in the old Zion Church on December 31, 1850, by Rev. Levin 
B. Dennis, that Charles had a singular and memorable experience. 
During this service he presented himself at the altar as a seeker. 
So profoundly moved was he that he seemed to his companions to 
be in a condition requiring medical assistance. Upon recovering, 
however, he gave joyful and exultant expression to the renewed 
sense of fellowship with God and forthwith—at one o’clock on the 
morning of January 1, 1851—joined the church on probation. It 
is from this day he himself dated the beginning of his career in 
religious work. The circumstances of his renewal are not without 
suggestion. “I joined Old Zion in 1851. The church itself was 
on fire with religious zeal. It was in a constant state of revival. 
I was a boy of fifteen—the perilous age—the age when great 
questions are decided forever. It was a glorious thing for me that 
just at that time my father moved from a church that was cold and 
formal to one where it was full of spiritual power. The appeals 
of Brother Dennis swept away my refuge of lies and awoke my 
conscience. I yielded to the heavenly influences which were about 
me and united with the church. Dear Old Zion! I loved the very 
dust upon its walls. Had it not been for what transpired within 
those walls I verily believe my career would have closed long ago.” 
The church of that day had its “Boy Problem” and, in this notable 
instance, solved it by receiving him to a communion which was 
“on fire with religious zeal” and “full of spiritual power,” and . 
which promoted a religion with prompt measures for “a refuge of 
lies” and a somnolent conscience. The extraordinary character of 
this experience had immediate and far-reaching effects. It in- 
stantly and definitely committed the boy to religious work, and it 
practically determined the character of that work as evangelistic. 


14 letter to Mr, J. L. Waite of Burlington, Iowa, January 23, 1887, quoted by the Rev. 
E. H. Waring in an article on “The Early Religious Life of Bishop McCabe” in the North- 
western Christian Advocate of September 11, 1907. 
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Though only fifteen years old, Charles, with a companion converted 
at the same time, started a prayer meeting which speedily became 
a feature of the religious life of the town. At that time our people 
had great, perhaps overmuch, respect for definiteness in experience. 
One was expected to be able to cite date and place and cireum- 
stances of the critical, it might be supreme, moment. There was 
just a hint of suspicion where these “marks” or “tokens” were 
absent. It does not appear that Bishop McCabe was ever solicitous 
about this feature of the religious life. As pastor, evangelist, and 
bishop he was content with a surrendered life, however and when- 
ever it came about, if only it made proof of its surrender in a life 
of faith working by love. 

In 1852 the mother died. Soon after Charles made another 
open consecration of himself in Zion Churck in a meeting con- 
ducted by the Rev. Landon Taylor. This was followed by his ap- 
pointment as class leader. About the same time came his call to 
the ministry, which Brother Taylor recites in some detail in his 
“The Battlefield Reviewed.” “On my mind there rested a burden 
and it required a sacrifice to throw it off. My divine Saviour, 
whom I loved and honored, had said to me in language not to be 
misunderstood: ‘That young man belongs to me. It would be 
pleasant for you to enjoy his society and services in Burlington, 
but I have assigned him to higher positions and greater honors. 
You must let him go.’ He was then in charge of his father’s store 
and passed by my room every day. [I called him in. What 
momentous interests cluster around a few moments of time! I 
delivered to him my message from the Lord. He listened. I saw 
by the starting tear that it had found a hearty response in his own 
heart and he was ready to say, ‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.’ I suggested to him what was his duty, to leave his 
muslins and calicoes in the store and go to the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and prepare to preach the glorious gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Within a few days he obtained his father’s consent, received his 
letters of dismissal, bade us farewell, attended with our prayers 
and tears, and started for his Ohio home.” His course in college 
was evangelistic rather than academic. According to the testi- 
mony of one of his teachers: “He did not acquire that severe and 
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symmetrical mental discipline and that accurate scholarship that 
would have added to the richness of his powers and to the greatness 
of his influence.” On the other hand the same authority says, “In 
his wide acquaintance with people in central Ohio, in his personal 
popularity and the acceptability of his visits and services he 
excelled any other student in the history of the university. He 
delighted to visit the people in their homes and talk and pray with 
them whenever they had or had not a family altar. He sought 
constantly personal interviews, he visited the student in his study, 
the mechanic in his shop, the plowman in the field, the axman in 
the woods, and anywhere and everywhere would sing a song of 
Zion and offer prayer.” It is not to depreciate the class room to 
say that there is an education not of the class room, that the world 
has many unwritten books which the observing may read to edifi- 
cation, and that in the university of life, in fellowship with God, 
one may find both discipline and culture. The end of education 
is not erudition but moral efficiency through mental discipline, and 
“the distinguishing badge of the scholar is his serious address to 
the problem of life and his cordial sympathy with all who address 
themselves seriously to this problem.” Bishop McCabe himself 
was never quite satisfied with the way he used his college oppor- 
tunity. In after years he worked off his conditions, received his 
degree and was enrolled as a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan in the 
class of 1860. More serious, however, was a certain defect of 
sympathy in the work of modern scholarship from which he never 
was emancipated. He was too busy a man in other, to him, more 
necessary and fruitful lines of Christian work to find time for the 
thorongh consideration of issues raised by contemporary science in 
regard to the Bible. But he was also too ardent a lover of the 
Bible not to have strong feeling on the subject. He was vastly 
impatient with the whole paraphernalia of criticism, and to him all 
“critics” were of one stripe. The refinement of “schools” or 
“wings” of criticism was to him a subterfuge of lies; he regarded 
all schools and all wings as “the common enemy,” and against them 
he waged unceasing warfare. A bit of scholarly discipline in early 
life would have saved him many a heartache and much uncon- 
genial controversy. It is easy to foster prejudice on a mistaken 
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analogy. A critical examination of the Bible to Bishop McCabe 
was as the subjection of mother’s love to the test of acid or blow 
pipe. It might have helped to a better understanding of the work 
of criticism if the Bible had been regarded as a diamond in the 
rough, for which sound criticism was proposing a more fitting 
display of its beauty and worth. 
In 1860 Charles Cardwell McCabe was admitted on trial in 
the Ohio Conference, and stationed at Putnam. As was to be 
expected, he won all hearts and made a deep and permanent re- 
ligious impression on the community. From Putnam, in 1862, he 
went to the front as chaplain of the One Hundred and Twenty- 
second Ohio Volunteers, Colonel William H. Ball, commanding. 
To the character of his work in the field Colonel Ball bears willing 
and grateful testimony: “If the chaplain knew that one of our 
soldiers was on the field of battle in a rain of bullets and he thought 
the soldier needed religious comfort, he would go and kneel beside 
him whatever the danger. I say with all the earnestness of which 
I am capable a more efficient and effective or worthier chaplain 
never trod the soil of America and few his equal.”' Here, too, he 
was first and always the evangelist. He held services in a tent 
borrowed from the commissary; there were meetings every night ; 
in his regiment there was an “everlasting protracted meeting ;” 
and in his improvised church militant he had 362 members of 
Christian churches. On one occasion the interest in his “meeting” 
demoralized dress parade, which brought upon him the rebuke of 
the commanding officer. His apology was characteristic, “It was 
wrong, of course, but it was such a good meeting.” During this 
campaign over five hundred soldiers were converted. In his lecture 
on Libby Prison Chaplain McCabe tells the story of his capture and 
imprisonment. During the retreat from Winchester with Milroy’s 
division the chaplain fell in with Dr. Houston, of Urbana, “who 
was never known to forsake the wounded soldier.” “Chaplain,” 
said Dr. Houston, “I want you to stay with me and help with the 
wounded soldiers.” He stayed. A Southern provost marshal ap- 
peared on the scene and conducted them both to the tent of General 


1 Quoted by the Rev. J. Randolph Smith in an article on Bishop McCabe in Talent for 
August, 1905, 
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J. B. Gordon. General Gordon upon learning their mission de- 
tailed fifty soldiers to help get the wounded off the field. Later, 
they were taken to General Early, who thought that “preachers 
had done about as much to bring on the war as anybody,” and who 
ordered both to be taken to Richmond and confined in Libby 
Prison.' Of his sojourn in Libby he has himself told in words that 
the world will never willingly let die, and of his ministry there one 
of his comrades declares that “when this prisoner came in he 
entered as the angel of the Lord.” While in prison he was brought 
to the gates of death by typhoid fever, but was nursed back to life 
through the tender and helpful ministry of General William H. 
Powell, with whom he was henceforth “as Jonathan and David.” 
As soon as his health permitted he found a congenial task in 
soliciting funds for the work of the Christian Commission. This 
was the beginning of that campaign of appeal for liberal support 
of benevolent causes which ceased only with his life. With the 
exception of two years spent as pastor of our church at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, the remainder of his life was spent as an apostle at large in 
behalf of religion and patriotism. Two years (1866-1868) were 
given to canvassing for a centenary educational fund in which he 
acquired $87,000 toward the endowment of his own alma mater, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. In 1868 his services were coveted by 
two new benevolent agencies organized by Methodism, one to care 
for the unchurched on the frontier, the other to care for the other- 
wise uncared for among the freedinen. The letter offering him a po- 
sition in the Freedmen’s Aid Society never reached him ; that from 
the Church Extension Society was received and the offer accepted. 
From that time his career was an open page, legibly inscribed, and 
eagerly read by the church universal. From 1868 to 1873 he was 
financial agent, from 1873 to 1884 he was assistant corresponding 
secretary of the church extension work. In this time, largely owing 
to the influence of his eloquence and consecration, the collections 
for the society were advanced to $300,000 a year and a loan fund 
of $500,000 was established. In 1884 he became associated with 
Dr. J. M. Reid as corresponding secretary of the Missionary 


1 See the reprint of the lecture from a stenographic report made in 1895, printed in the 
Western Christian Advocate of February 6, 1907. 
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Society. Here, too, the charm of his pleading was exercised to 
extraordinary results. From $731,125, in 1884, the yearly in- 
come was increased to $1,262,248; and in 1892 the debt of the 
society was extinguished. In 1896 he was elected to the episco- 
pacy, to the burdens and cares of which he added those of the 
chancellorship of the American University, to which office he was 
chosen in 1902. His presidency of the Conferences in South 
America gave him opportunity for studying our mission work in a 
Roman Catholic country at first hand. The contact begat in him 
a new enthusiasm and zeal. His visit marks a new era in the 
evangelization of that land and the powerful impression made 
upon the people is to be affectionately commemorated in a church 
to bear his name in the influential city of Montevideo. 

Such restless and untiring energy, even in so good a cause, 
could not last forever. In the early summer of 1906 he complained 
of an attack of vertigo, which left him in weakened condition. 
Later, however, he reported himself to be much better; in the 
autumn he was doing his usual amount of work. On December 9 
he met an engagement at Torrington, Connecticut, where he 
preached and lectured. The next day he was in New York city. 
Crossing the city he took his train for Philadelphia and home; he 
was stricken with apoplexy and carried to the New York Hospital, 
where on Wednesday, December 19, he passed away in the serene 
consciousness that, as another brave-hearted soldier once said, “It 
is pleasant to die when the conscience is at rest.” By his side was 
the cherished comrade of his heart and life whom, as Rebecca 
Peters, he married in Ironton, Ohio, on July 5, 1860. , 

It will be manifest from this sketch of his life that Bishop 
McCabe’s genius was in the field of gospel evangelism. He was in 
every fiber of his being a propagandist. He made it his one busi- 
ness to make others believe what he believed to be worth believing. 
To this he consecrated without hesitation and without reservation 
his superb endowments and his unflagging industry. He could 
have excelled in many directions. It is the prerogative of genius to 
be potentially many kinds of a great man in one. But, from the 
memorable night in old Zion Church, he separated himself for the 
one work of making men and women know and own the gracious 
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sway of his own Saviour. He would do his official work as he 
might; he would take care of his routine responsibilities as he 
could; nor was he slack about either. But if, as church extension 
secretary, he was eager for new churches till he could set the 
church to singing, “We are building three a day,” he was more 
eager for disciples with a new and gracious experience to fill the 
churches. If, as missionary secretary, he was insistent for larger 
offerings till he brought the church to his standard of a million 
for missions, he was even more urgent that the army of givers be 
increased by recruits who would themselves acquire the missionary 
spirit through renewal of grace. If, as bishop, he was alert for the 
proper transaction of official Conference business, he was even more 
alert to the Conference opportunity for revival work in the com- 
munity. His audacities in administration were all in the interest 
of evangelism. Did Alaska need the gospel? He quietly enlarged 
the borders of the Puget Sound Conference to include Alaska and 
reported to the General Missionary Committee, whose authority he 
had usurped, that it “needed to be done and I did it.” To this 
work he brought unusual gifts and graces. He had a winsome and 
compelling presence, a face goodly to look upon, forehead on which 


to bind Victory, eyes ir which Conquest slept, and lips upon which 
Strength “lay silent till wars aroused.” The snell of his voice 
was wonderful, and not less wonderful its range of power. He 
could bring to weary and sin-burdened hearts a message of divine 
love in tones 


Sweet as a bird’s song in the trees 
When all the woodland sorrows under cloud. 


He could wake the slothful and indifferent with the ringing 
peal of the trump of doom, and send them out to life again with a 
new sense of the peril of slothfulness and indifference. No less 
wonderful was his power in song. Without being in any sense a 
vocalist he had the genius of interpretation. Naturally his prefer- 
ence lay with songs which told a story—“My Mother’s Beautiful 
Hands,” “Papa, What Would You Take for Me?’ But his singing 
was also and always evangelistic. Jenny Lind, to a comment of 
Addington Symonds upon her singing, said innocently, “I sing to 
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God.” Bishop McCabe sang to, and for, God. With gifts so 
wonderful and so wonderfully combined one is disposed to speculate 
on what might have happened had the man, who united in himself 
the excelling qualities of Moody and Sankey, been set free by the 
church for his evangelistic mission. 

Bishop McCabe left no written works. He was a voluminous 
correspondent, but no author. He preferred to write himself and 
his message upon the hearts of men. The extent of his influence we 
shall never be able to measure. In turning over casually a report 
of the recent Jubilee in India the book opened to a page on which 
was given the fraternal addres: of a distinguished leader in another 
denomination, who owed his conversion and his dedication to mis- 
sions to the direct influence of Bishop McCabe. Could the 
testimony of all he thus helped be brought together it would not be 
surprising to find every quarter of the globe and all churches rep- 
resented. In social intercourse the same evangelistic temper was 
in constant and in constantly gracious exercise. It was the easiest 
and most natural thing in the world to talk of the deep things of 
God with him; and one never left him without a quickened 
apprehension of the reality of religion. 

It would be excusable in a man of this temper to find him 
other-worldly about mundane matters. But Bishop McCabe was 
an exact and methodical man of business. Literally millions of 
money passed through his hands, every dollar of which was ac- 
counted for. His private charities, for one of his resources, were 
conducted on the most lavish scale. One reason why men gave to 
him was that they were sure their gifts would be accounted for and 
that the man to whom they gave was himself an “hilarious” giver. 
To look after his manifold interests required ceaseless diligence. 
He was a most conscientious and indefatigable worker. He was 
avaricious of time and did not hesitate in case of a conversation or 
debate to answer letters and listen at the same time. But he was 
never thoughtless or rude and he never slighted details or over- 
looked sources or matters of information. In the Conferences 
where he presided he was quite as thorough as his colleagues if 
somewhat more unconventional. He had a resourcefulness in kind- 
ness of heart which stood him in good stead when a tangle of 
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procedure was involved. No one was ever deliberately or seriously 
placed at a disadvantage by his rulings and his appointments were 
all accepted in good faith and with no more than the ordinary per- 
centage of friction. He had an eye and a heart for dramatic 
effects, 2s witness multiplied scenes in connection with the roll call 
of the superannuates. To have a veteran borne in on the shoulders 
of some brethren while the congregation sobbed or shouted, “Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow,” or to have the veterans file 
past and shake hands with him while he sang “My ain Countree” 
for them—these: things were quite after his heart—and of all 
hearts. His addresses to young preachers were characteristic of the 
man. The things he said were not extraordinary in themselves ; 
but his saying of them was extraordinary. His dominant thought 
was born of his own success: Love to preach, but love more the 
people to whom you preach. True eloquence is not in skillful 
choosing of a word whose pedigree is unimpeachable, but in making 
every word conscious of your commission from God. Everywhere 
he brought to the work of the kingdom the brightness and warmth 
of an unquenchable optimism. He was sometimes disappointed in, 
but never hopeless about, men. And because he had hope of them 
he begat hope in them for themselves. He could not think that 
God was to be defeated. Next to the church his love went out to 
the nation. Patriotism was but the national aspect of his piety, 
as piety was his specific for the national well-being. His access to 
the heart of the old soldiers was instant and intimate, and he never 
met them that he did not offer them help in the war against sin 
and the banner of Christ under which to rally. He had a genuine 
passion for men, and so a capacity for 


That comrade love 
That knits men closer than the clasp of kin. 


It was because he accepted his Master as model as well as 
master, and gave himself for man’s redemption, that he died, as for 
forty years he lived, “The best loved man in Methodism.” 


Chere, m- ST. 
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Arr. II.—SIN, IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN THOUGHT 


Tuat the primitive man possesses a high degree of moral 
integrity is not without a certain scientific sanction. Sir J. W. 
Dawson speaks of “the tendency of biologists to infer that animals 
and plants were introduced under embryonic forms, and at first in 
few and imperfect species” ; and he then adds: “Facts do not sub- 
stantiate this. The first appearance of leading types of life is 
rarely embryonic, or of the nature of immature individuals. On 
the contrary, they often appear in highly perfect and specialized 
forms.”* Without attempting to unduly press this passage, it 
certainly makes it all the easier to believe that the primitive man 
was not necessarily the meanest of his species. If leading types 
of life on the lower levels often appear in highly perfect and 
specialized forms it is not unscientific or unreasonable to believe 
that the highest of these leading types emerged on the scene with 
noble qualities. But, whatever sanction geology may thus seem to 
give to the dogma of the moral integrity of our first ancestor, 
science certainly leaves plenty of room for a catastrophe answering 
to the Fall. The doctrine of degeneration, held by science as 
firmly as it holds that of development, and which, indeed, is essen- 
tial to the conception of evolution, has made it easy to believe in 
the most disastrous falling away. Science has made us distress- 
ingly familiar with reactions, reversions, parasites, atrophies, and 
extinctions, and it is in nowise unreasonable to believe that a being 
like the primitive man, full of splendid potentialities, should have 
declined from the spiritual law of his being, and fallen as low as 
we know man to be. In all spheres science has discovered striking 
exemplifications of the law of degeneration, and the corruption 
of humanity is an assumption quite in keeping with much that 
has been established concerning this law. But it must be allowed 
that the belief that we have risen out of an animal condition, and 
that sin is explained by the survival of animal impulses, gains 
ground with many thinking Christian men. It will be interesting, 
therefore, to inquire what will be the result if this view of the 

1alient Points, p. 26. 
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genesis and history of human nature should ultimately prevail. 
Will the orthodox doctrine be discredited, or, if not discredited, 
will it be seriously modified, or, will the main part of the evangel- 
ical faith remain, only suffering a fresh interpretation ? 

I. Let us take the witness of modern science as to the Reality 
of Evil. Revelation is not misleading us with a grim fiction when 
it insists on the doctrine of sin, for rationalists are increasingly 
sure of the working in nature of some kind of malefic element. 
The old deists saw nothing in the world except the beautiful and 
the good; gay theologians today refuse to recognize any dark 
enigma in nature or humanity; but the scientist sees evil every- 
where. The rascality of nature confounds him. The plant world 
is full of sad significance. The whole mystery of iniquity is sug- 
gested in the grass, the flowers, the trees. Shapes and colors are 
rich enough, yet the vegetable world is an encyclopedia of wicked- 
ness. In our fields and gardens the plants display the worst moral 
characteristics: they live by selfishness, they commit all kinds of 
crimes in attempting to satisfy their egoistic ends; they are spite- 
ful, cunning, dishonest, cruel. In equatorial forests the spectacle 
is more terrible still. The bush-ropes strangle, the parasites bleed, 
and the epiphytes hang on for a living; robbery, tyranny and 
murder are in evidence on every side. One of the older natural- 
ists has left it on record that the contemplation of a Brazilian 
forest produced on him a most painful impression on account of 
the vegetation displaying a spirit of restless selfishness, craftiness, 
and despotism ; and most modern observers are troubled by the fact 
that field and forest are as full of evil forms as the mind of man 
is, and that these evil forms marvelously correspond with the 
perversions of human nature. If Mr. Drummond is allowed to 
find in leaves and blossoms the indications and foreshadowings of 
the purest and sublimest moral virtues we must equally respect 
the stern naturalist who finds in the same flora the abounding 
images of our base humors, acts, and intentions. An article in 
The Forum on Crime Among Animals points out that everything 
one meets with in communities formed by man is also to be found, 
on a smaller scale and in rough outlines, among the animal species ; 
psychology has shown that a universal fraternity exists between 
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all living beings; and man has been led to recognize a part of him- 
self throughout the whole realm of nature, even in the humblest of 
animals. And so the school of criminal anthropology founded by 
Professor Lombroso has endeavored to discover in the animal 
species the origin of the mysterious and terrible phenomenon we 
callcrime. The writer of this article claims that almost every form 
and variety of human crime is found among animals. Cases of 
theft are noticed among bees ; thievish bees which, in order to save 
themselves the trouble of working, attack well-stocked hives in 
masses, kill the sentinels and the inhabitants, rob the hives, and 
carry off the provisions. These marauders form regular colonies 
of brigand-bees. Sparrows are guilty of real robbery with regard 
to swallows’ nests, and when opportunity serves the swallows inflict 
dread revenge. Real instances of theft may also be observed among 
pigeons, in the artificial communities formed by dovecotes. Nor 
is murder wanting among animals—that is to say, not murder 
such as is caused by the exigencies of the struggle for life, but 
murder committed under the influence of individual malice or 
passion. Storks will murder members of their flocks. Parrots 
attack their companions and crush their skulls by repeated blows 
from their beaks. Partridges, out of jealousy, often kill each other’s 
young. Infanticide is a crime of very frequent occurrence among 
animals, Ants sometimes display a mad thirst for blood, a fever- 
ish desire to kill. Horses, dogs, elephants, monkeys are found 
guilty of envy, hatred, selfishness, violence; and these passions 
are revealed by them not only in the struggle for existence, but in 
pure wantonness. Van Beneden in his interesting book on Animal 
Parasites gives many striking instances of animal wickedness. 
Professor Drummond in Tropical Africa supplies fresh testimony 
to the same effect: “Carlyle in his blackest visions of ‘shams and 
humbugs’ among human kind never saw anything so finished in 
hypocrisy as the naturalist now finds in every tropical forest. 
There are to be seen creatures, not singly, but in tens of thousands, 
whose very appearance, down to the minutest spot and wrinkle, 
is an affront to truth, whose every attitude is a pose for a purpose, 
and whose life is a sustained lie. Before these masterpieces of 
deception the most ingenious of human impositions are vulgar 
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and transparent. Fraud is not only the great rule of life in a 
tropical forest but the one condition‘of it. . . . At the first revela- 
tion of all these smart hypocrisies one is inclined to brand the 
whole system as cowardly and false. And, however much the 
creatures impress you by their cleverness, you never get quite 
over the feeling that there is something underhand about it ; some- 
thing questionable and morally unsound.”' Charles Dixon sug- 
gests that man learned deceit by witnessing the practice of it in 
lower forms of life; which is rather hard on the lower forms of 
life, remembering the abounding originality of man in that direc- 
tion. Scientists fully recognize that the evil thus diffused through 
all nature finds its last extreme expression in man. Joseph Le 
Conte puts the scientific points thus: “All other evils are but 
shadows of moral evil, cast backward and downward on earlier 
stages of evolution and lower forms of existence. But from the’ 
evolution poirt of view these earlier and lower forms of evil are 
rather to be regarded as foreshadowings of the reality to come. 
They are but earlier and lower stages of the evolution of the 
same thing—embryonic conditions of the now full-grown evil.’”’? 
According to this distinguished scientist the evil manifest in 
geological ages, the sinister features of plants and animals, was 
but typical and prophetical of the wickedness which was to 
arise at full fruition in human nature and human society. In 
man evil attains its final subtlety, violence, and ghastliness. Nat- 
uralists see and acknowledge that our greater nature does not 
exempt us from the law of evil, but, on the contrary, that our 
superior faculties and powers give to that dark law, which they 
discover everywhere, exaggerated development and tragic expres- 
sion. The optimist of a past generation painted the orchid without 
the centiped, glossed over the dark aspects of the world, but modern 
science has made such optimism impossible; the naturalist finds 
the morbid element working in bee, bird, and beast; he is offended 
at every turn by injustice, duplicity, truculence, and wrong- 
fulness in that earth and sky which seemed once altogether beauti- 
ful and good. The sinister signs of plant and animal life are, as 
we know, immoral, and quite other than that dark thing which is 


1 Pp. 161, 179. * Evolution, p. 370. 
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truly called sin, as I hope by and by to point out; but.in lower 
and higher stages alike the scientist finds the morbid element and 
law. As Huxley testifies, “the universal experience of mankind 
testified then, as now, that whether we look within us or without 
us evil stares us in the face on all sides; that, if anything is real, 
pain and sorrow and wrong are realities.”' The terrible indict- 
ment of the race which it is the first duty of the preacher to urge 
has received the sanction of the interpreter of nature. 

II. Another evangelical doctrine to which modern thought 
gives an undesigned sanction is that of the Total Depravity 
of human nature. Very many Christian men have felt uneasy 
about this orthodox position, to say nothing about the rational 
world generally. They think that human nature is a mixture of 
good and evil, and that it cannot be understood unless this is 
allowed. Revelation, on the contrary, insists that human charac- 
ter is simple; that it is either good or bad. Man morally cannot 
be figured as the image with head of gold, body of brass, legs of 
iron, and feet of clay; there is in him a spirit which transfuses 
his whole nature and gives him one character. He who has leprosy 
is a leper; he is not partly sound and partly diseased. The disease 
may manifest itself here or there, in a hand or foot, in this member 
or that, but the whole man is justly regarded as diseased; the 
virus is in his blood circulating through his entire system ; there 
is no part from which the subtle infection is excluded, and you 
can think and speak only of a diseased personality. Such is the 
meaning of total depravity; it is not implied that the man will 
practice every vice, that in every faculty and sphere he will dis- 
play the presence and power of unrighteousness; it simply means 
that the false set of his will, the unworthiness of his ideal, cor- 
rupts his whole being, perverts his action, and gives him the char- 
acter of a sinner. Rationalists are conscious of the unity of human 
character. In a letter of George Sand occurs this instructive pas- 
sage: “I want to see man such as he is. He is not either good or 
bad, he is good and bad at the same time. But, being good and 
bad, he must be something more. . . . There is the shade! the 
shade being, in my opinion, the aim of art—he must possess some 

1 Romanes Lecture. 
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internal power which leads him to be very wicked and but little 
honest—or very honest but little wicked.”’ Here this gifted 
writer, in the very moment of yielding to the atomistic theory of 
human character, feels its insufficiency. She sees that however we 
may appear good and bad at the same time, however fine and 
repulsive traits may mingle in the same individual life, yet there 
is at last some “internal power,” some bias, passion, some master 
idea and sympathy, which determines the character as good or bad ; 
and it is “the aim of art” in history, biography, fiction, and the 
drama, to seize amid conflicting signs and symptoms the determin- 
ing principle. The theologian holds substantially the same view. 
He does not deny the splendid natural virtues, he willingly allows 
that we are not, roughly speaking, altogether good or evil, but that 
we reveal strange moral confusions and contradictions ; yet it is the 
burden of theology to affirm the all-pervasive sinfulness of human 
nature, and it is the aim of the preacher, as George Sand declares 
it to be the aim of art, to discover to men the fundamental, central, 
dominant principle of their lives; that principle which determines 
character as sinful whatever may be the mixture of good and evil 
in conduct and action. The philosopher and the theologian are 
agreed that however to the uncritical eye men may appear at the 
same time both good and bad, they are in the last analysis either 
good or bad according to their elect ideal, their master passion, 
their supreme purpose. Many strongly protest against the classi- 
fication of men as sheep and goats; they regard the simple, sharp 
distinction as “a dramatic dualism” which will not satisfy the 
thoughtful. Yet it is remarkable how science insists on an analo- 
gous dualism in its own realm. Influential scientists reject as a 
fatal heresy the suggestion to establish an intermediate kingdom 
of microbes between the two organic kingdoms of animals and 
plants. They contend that a third organic kingdom would include 
a collection of very heterogeneous groups which it would be far 
more satisfactory to leave in one or the other kingdoms. “We 
should, in our opinion, approximate more closely to nature’s plan 
by only admitting two great kingdoms—the organic kingdom, 
which includes plants and animals, and the inorganic kingdom 
1 Letters, Vol. III, p. 396. 
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of minerals. The organic kingdom should then be divided into 
two sub-kingdoms—animals and plants—of which microbes, or 
whatever else they may be called, should form the connecting link, 
and testify to the common origin of the two great organic king- 
doms,”' They cannot allow two kingdoms; all objects must be 
distinguished as organic or inorganic, as true plants or true ani- 
mals. In nature are strange things and creatures—hesitating, 
indecisive, obscure—partly vegetable and partly animal, it would 
seem, half their time animal, and the other half vegetable, and the 
naturalist experiences more difficulty in settling scientific frontiers 
than the statesman does; but sharp frontiers the scientist must 
establish, frontiers so sharp that nothing can live upon them. 
Things must be recognized as on this side or that, as belonging to 
one realm or another. All this not as a mere matter of convenience, 
but as a necessity of orderly thought and progress. If a scientist 
were to arise of sufficiently profound insight, able to pronounce 
as to the essential character of the most indefinite and amorphous 
objects, there is little doubt but that the distinctions of the several 
kingdoms would be found to exist in the constitution of things ; the 
boundaries of the spheres, the clear lines of demarcation, are not 
obvious, but they are there and must be postulated. When the 
evangelical faith insists on a similar twofold classification in the 
moral sphere, refusing an intermediate category or categories of 
vague, heterogeneous groups, it is only insisting upon the same 
lines as the scientist finds to be consonant with the facts and laws 
of the physical world, only with far greater reason. Jesus Christ 
made no mistake about his decisive, imperative division of men 
into sheep and goats ; the “dramatic dualism” is no mere metaphor, 
but a solemn and inevitable fact of the spiritual universe. How- 
ever far apart species may stand in nature, they are at last akin in 
essence, and cannot even in thought be utterly and finally 
divorced; but souls may acquire character absolutely diverse; it 
is possible for a bridgeless gulf to be established between them, 
and when the omniscient Judge comes he will, with infallible judg- 
ment, resolve the most heterogeneous groups and assign them to 
their own proper and permanent sphere. On which side of ‘the 


1 Troussart, Microbes. 
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line does science place man; does it class him with the sheep, or 
the goats?) The Christian theologian has suffered worlds of abuse 
on account of the injustice he is alleged to have done human 
nature, but today the thoroughgoing scientist counts the theologian 
a sentimentalist who shrinks from admitting the whole truth as to 
the unfathomable depravity of the race. The scientist is often a 
more cordial and enthusiastic believer in human badness than the 
preacher is. He does not, however, speak of total depravity, but 
of the preponderance of bestial instinct and passion in our 
nature. The photography of the Réntgen rays ignores elegant 
shapes and handsome features; penetrating within the organism, it 
discloses the hidden skeleton and all interior defects; so modern 
science loves to show how within the proud forms and charming 
colors of civilization lurks the image of the gorilla. The evangel- 
ical has been scorned for daring to affirm the depravity of sweet 
little children, but at last wisdom is justified of her children. In 
Darwin’s Life and Letters we read this: “My first child was born 
December 27, 1839, and I at once commenced to make notes on 
the first dawn of the various expressions which he exhibited, for 
I. felt convinced, even at this early period, that the most com- 


plex and fine shades of expression must all have had a gradual 


1 


and natural origin.” There is something very grim in the great 
scientist standing over his firstborn and watching in its cries and 
gestures for reminiscences of our forest ancestor. One may regard 
the spectacle as that of a naturalistic priest reading over a babe 
the Baptismal Service: “Forasmuch as all men are conceived and 
born in sin.” As Darwin frankly notes in his child signs of our 
animal origin, so science finds the gorilla, strong, truculent, 
ineradicable, in all society. The devil of theology means a great 
deal more than the baboon of science, yet, so far as our argument 
is concerned, whether the malignant factor in our nature is known 
as ape or devil matters little, the one important thing to observe 
being that the black element is more fully recognized by the 
anthropologist than ever before. Enough that he finds in us all 
the irregularities and immoralities of the disordered universe out 
of which we arose; that he finds in us evil full grown; that he 
~ *Vol. I, p. 98 
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declares it to be our sad and despairing task to struggle with a 
wild, selfish, cruel nature. Read in the Epistle to the Romans 
the chapter in which the apostle depicts the tragic antagonism 
between the law of the mind and the law of the flesh, and then 
turn to Darwin and his compeers and consider their account of the 
strife which rages in the human breast between the promptings 
of the ape and tiger and the aspirations of the ethical man, and 
you will be satisfied that, so far from having discredited the doc- 
trine of sin, the evolutionist has supplied a powerful and lurid 
commentary on the reasonings of Saint Paul. We believe that 
sin means a great deal more than is implied in animal impulses, 
but we cannot expect the scientist to treat of the spirituality of 
wickedness. He has gone a long way with the theologian, gone as 
far as it is possible for him te go, when he allows that the rational 
element is so seriously obscured and dominated by the wild beasts 
of the forest. Call the malign element in our nature ape or devil, 
it does not greatly matter so far as the general Christian position 
about the fact of sin is concerned; it is a matter of melancholy 
satisfaction that the naturalist has found the pestilence that walks 
in darkness, found it to be very deadly, and to work with awful 
energy. 

III. Seience finds the malign irrational element in human 
nature to be universal. Saint Paul argues that all “men are 


under sin”; “there is none righteous, no, not one”; “they are all 


’ 
gone out of the way”; “they are together become unprofitable.” 
He then draws an awful picture of depraved nature, and concludes 
by affirming that we are all in the same condemnation, “for there 
is no difference.” This theology, teaching the universality of 
sinful nature, gives umbrage to many; they angrily declare that 
such a representation is contrary to fact and common sense. It is 
manifest, they say, that there is a great difference. An eloquent 
rationalist maintains that there are two distinctly different types 
of human nature; some, with a pure and delicate constitution, are 
saints from their mother’s womb while others are born radically 
and hopelessly bad. Mr. Karl Pearson thus states the case: 
“From a bad stock can come only bad offspring, and if a member 


of such a stock is, owing to special training and education, an 
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exception to his family, his offspring will still be born with the 
same taint. . . . No degenerate and feeble stock will ever be con- 
verted into healthy and sound stock by the accumulated effects of 
education, good laws, and sanitary surroundings. Such means 
may render the individual members of the stock passable if 
not strong members of society, but the same process will have to 
be gone through again and again in ever-widening circles if 
the stock, owing to the conditions in which society has placed 
it, is able to increase in numbers.”' Thus there are two dis- 
tinct stocks: the bad stock can never be converted into a sound 
one, and ought therefore to be suppressed, while, on the other 
hand, society ought carefully to see that the population of the 
future is bred out of its nobler members. The reality of this dis- 
tinction, and the importance of producing posterity out of our best 
types, is the favorite theme with a certain school of thinkers. 
“The end, then, toward which we have to aim is the production in 
each generation of children from the best and healthiest of the 
population alone, for it is surely only reasonable that we should, 
as a community, pay the same care and attention to our own race 
propagation that a gardener does to his roses or chrysanthemums, 
or a dog fancier to his hounds or terriers, or a cattle dealer to 
his southdowns or shorthorns. That there is no means of improv- 
ing our race so efficaciously as by selection we may be certain, and 
that there is no other way is highly probable.” ‘We can improve 
our race by adopting the one and only adequate expedient, that of 
carrying on the race through our best and most worthy strains. 
We can be as certain of our result as the gardener who hoes away 
the weeds and plants good seed, and who knows that he can produce 
the plants he wants by his care in the selection of the seed.” “One 
cannot for a moment doubt that, by selection, England in a hun- 
dred years might have its average man and woman as well endowed 
in body and mind as are the best of us today.”* The hope of the 
race, according to these thinkers, lies in insulating the fine, the 
strong, the prudent type, and in forcibly and mercilessly eliminat- 
ing the weak, the unfortunate, the imprudent, and the sinner. 


1 Grammar of Science, p. 32. 
*A. B. Haycraft, Darwinism and Race Progress. 
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Men are wheat and tares, and we must conserve and propagate 
the wheat, as the gardener hoes away the weeds; we are sheep and 
goats, and care must be taken to separate the sheep from the goats, 
and to see that only the sheep multiply. 

Is it true that any profound distinction such as is here 
implied exists among men‘ Has science discovered any radical 
distinction? Fortunately we have the verdict of one of the fore- 
most representatives of modern science, and it is curious to note 
how precisely this verdict agrees with the finding of the Epistle 
to the Romans. In his Prolegomena to his Romanes Lecture Hux- 
ley introduces this reflection : “I sometimes wonder whether people 
who talk so freely about extirpating the unfit ever dispassionately 
consider their own history. Surely one must be very ‘fit’ indeed 
not to know of an occasion, or perhaps two, in one’s life when it 
would have been only too easy to qualify for a place among the 
unfit.” Here the candid evolutionist says, in so many words: 
“Look into your own heart, remember your own history, you 
sleek, complacent judge of your brother, and you shall know how 
truly you share the propensities and perils of the unfit; once, 
twice, yea, many times, you have consciously known your fallen 
brother’s passion and actually provoked his fate.” Really, the 
modern scientist takes the place of the evangelical Bradford and, 
looking upon the drunkard, the thief or the murderer, confesses: 
“There, but for—for—for inexplicable good luck, goes Thomas H. 
Huxley.” The divisions between the wheat and tares, the sheep 
and goats, must take place at the right time, and must be effected 
by competent authority. It is precipitate to attempt the segrega- 
tion recommended by materialistic dreamers, and presumption 
on our part to take the judge’s seat. It is, of course, interesting 
to know that after the rationalist has long derided the vulgar 
dualism of wheat and tares, sheep and goats, he has at length dis- 
covered that such a dualism may be a reality, and that it is desir- 
able to follow that line of cleavage; but the rationalist is wrong 
in anticipating the great assize, and doubly wrong in usurping 
for himself the office of judge. The law of sin works in all, the 
hope of salvation is valid for all, and it were a vast impertinence 
~~ 1 Evolution and Ethics, Vol. IX, p. 39. 
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to attempt a short cut to the millennium by determining personal 
moral ‘valué by muscles, health, or clothes. The problem of life 
and character is not so entirely physical as these materialists 
assume, neither will it be settled after their easy-going mechanical 
fashion. We cannot now be sure of the essential worth of any 
man ; our classifications are pitifully superficial; we might easily 
propagate the wrong plants, breed with the wrong stock, and there- 
fore today none may claim privilege or suffer extinction. Wheat 
and tares must grow together until the harvest; before then they 
may have changed places, and only in the light of the Lord of the 
harvest shall character be determined and a just separation be 
effected. None dare now revile his brother, seeing we are all in 
the same condemnation ; none need despair, for all are included in 
the same covenant of mercy. Day by day in the hearts of men 
the deep issues are being worked out, and we solemnly wait the 
coming of the Judge who will do right. “There is no difference,” 
says Saint Paul. Whatever difference may exist in features, color, 
language, culture, status, we are all of one stock, tainted to the 
core. In its own diction modern science substantially says the 
same thing. The evolutionist will not hear of Adam, yet he forth- 
with postulates another ancestor for us all. We must not seek 
the genesis of the race in many centers, or even in several centers ; 
only in one center and one ancestor ; an ancestor fearfully weighted 
with animalism and who has necessarily infected all his posterity. 
Adam and Paradise disappear, but their place is occupied by an 
equivalent. The schoolboy giving an account of Shakespeare’s 
plays explained that these plays were not written by Shakespeare, 
but by another fellow of the same name. Turning to the natural- 
ist’s revised Genesis we find Adam and his garden gone, but 
another common father and another express locality figure in their 
stead. We have one ancestor and a common nature still. Viewed 
externally the differences of men are practically infinite, but the 
animal! ancestor lurks in us all. His fur has been smoothed, the 
red tooth has been polished into an ivory ornament, the rending 
claw has become a white hand glistening with gems, the cruel eye 
has been softened to the luster of the gazelle’s, but the ape and 
tiger, however disguised, are within us, and within us all—savage 
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or civilized, cultured or coarse, saintly or vicious, rich or poor, 
great or small. Mr. Huxley with admirable candor reminded us 
that despite all distinctions we are yet one in origin and essence ; 
and if we look within we shall find established an irrefragable 
identity, the identity of passion and moral weakness. 

IV. The last view of sin that we will consider is its Trans- 
mission. And here again science gives a distinct sanction to the 
orthodox doctrine. Professor Huxley, speaking of the oriental 
doctrine of transmigration, remarks that this doctrine must not 
be rejected on the ground of its inherent absurdity; it has its 
roots in the world of reality, and it may claim such support as the 
great argument from analogy is capable of supplying. He says: 
“Everyday experience familiarizes us with the facts which are 
grouped under the name of heredity. Every one of us bears upon 
him obvious marks of his parentage, perhaps of remoter relation- 
ships. More particularly, the sum of tendencies to act in a certain 
way which we call ‘character’ is often to be traced through a long 
series of progenitors and collaterals. So we may justly say that 
this ‘character’—this moral and intellectual essence of a man— 
does veritably pass over from one fleshly tabernacle to another, and 
does really transmigrate from generation to generation. In the 
new-born infant the character of the stock lies latent, and the 
ego is little more than a bundle of potentialities. But, very early, 
they become actualities; from childhood to age they manifest 
themselves in dullness or brightness, weakness or strength, vicious- 
ness or uprightness ; and with each feature modified by confluence 
with another character, if by nothing else, the character passes 
on to its incarnation in new bodies. The Indian philosophers 
called character as thus defined ‘Karma.’” Thus we learn that 
Hindu speculation touching the transmigration of souls has its 
roots in the world of reality, for we actually witness the trans- 
migration of character, we see men transmitting their intellectual 
and moral essence through countless generations. Gautama taught 
“the transmigration of character,” and, whether that doctrine be 
true or not so far as it relates to the individual passing in suc- 
cessive worlds through successive stages of being, the evolutionist 
holds that it is perfectly true as it relates to the transmission of 
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character from one individual to another through interminable 
ages upon this earth. This transmission of character which is so 
reasonable to the scientist is substantially all that the orthodox 
ask for when they postulate hereditary depravity. Another point 
may be made here. Huxley holds that transmitted character is 
not modified in transmission. He says: “That the manifestation 
of the tendencies of a character may be greatly facilitated, or 
impeded, by conditions, of which self-discipline, or the absence 
of it, are among the most important, is indubitable; but that the 
character itself is modified in this way is by no means so certain; 
it is not so sure that the transmitted character of an evil liver is 
worse or that of a righteous man better than that which he 
received.” And one of the chief features of Weismann’s theory 
is the noninheritance by the offspring of characteristics acquired 
by the parents in the course of their lives. The language used by 
Huxley and Weismann is very different from that of Boston in 
The Fourfold State, but it none the less expresses in new terms 
the evangelical doctrine of the taint of evil transmitted to all the 
sons of Adam; which is a stable element in human nature and 
which a villain or a righteous man transmits just as he received it. 
Some theologians have thought that evolution will ultimately do 
away with the doctrine of original sin, so far at least as that 
doctrine insists on the entail of evil. Henry Ward Beecher 
in his Discourses on Christianity and Evolution dwells triumph- 
antly on the theory that the vicious element in the race would grow 
fainter and fainter, any slight increment of good attained by the 
parents would be communicated to their offspring, the struggles of 
one generation for a higher or fuller virtue would be inherited 
by the next in a stronger brain and purer fiber, until the vicious 
dispositions and weaknesses of the race would be bred out and 
children come into the world with pure and healthy instincts only. 
The preacher was premature. Modern science does not support 
this optimism. Its last word declares that acquired characters are 
not transmitted, and that there runs through the long series of the 
generations an infected plasm which will persist to the latest 
member of the series, no matter what the individual may do or be. 


1 Romanes Lecture. 
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The fundamental character persists. Society is not to be sanctified 
by subtle improvements in the individual physically transmitted, 
the gorilla tendencies cannot be bred out. The theologian teaches 
much the same when he insists that there is in human nature a 
germ of evil which persists irrespective of all conditions. We will 
not contend that the doctrine and reasoning of Darwin and Weis- 
mann are identical with the dogmas of the church, but they certainly 
bear a curious resemblance to them. When the evolutionist has 
put forth the doctrine of the animal genesis and taints of human 
nature ; contended for the transmission of character—that is, “the 
moral and intellectual essence of a man does veritably pass over 
from one fleshly tabernacle to another”; and affirmed that no 
individual modifies the fundamental character of the species, he 
has accredited orthodox doctrine as far as it is open to him to do 
so. After championing these three great assumptions he can object 
to the theologian only on the ground that his doctrine of original 
sin is not strenuous enough ; that he does not sufficiently recognize 
the depth, power and hopelessness of evil. Writers who have the 
least sympathy with Christianity are free to acknowledge that 
modern science has given quite an unexpected sanction to the 
doctrine of original sin. In an address delivered in South Place 
Chapel, Finsbury, the sanctuary of freethinkers, Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet spoke thus about sin: “If to admit the sinfulness of 
man were enough for orthodoxy, I imagine that few of us would be 
heretics. The old problem of the conflict in man’s nature remains 
a fact under every new name. In the greater life of the world, 
and more especially of mankind, there is something which the 
animal individual may or may not make his own, a principle on 
which he may or may not lay hold, a direction in which he may or 
may not set his face. Whether he call it, with Plato, the ascent 
from the underground den of ignorance and passion, or, with 
John Bunyan, the Pilgrim’s Progress from the City of Destruc- 
tion, is a mere affair of phrases and metaphors. But if we think 
that the will to be good grows up as a matter of course in every 
man, and maintains itself in his mind without help from a greater 
power than his, then we are in a fool’s paradise, and have still 
much to learn from the Catholic Church. When we read of God 
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and sin we must not think complacently to ourselves that ‘we have 
changed all that.’”' No, indeed, they have not “changed all that” 
concerning sin ; from new standpoints they have confirmed it, with 
new facts illustrated it, and with new and gloomier colors painted 
it. As the Spectator a while ago remarked, “we doubt, indeed, 
whether, in spite of the doctrine of evolution, there is not at the 
present time a deeper though a more reasonable belief among us 
in original sin than there ever was in the most Calvinistic eras of 
the most Calvinistic Churches.” 

Preachers have no cause to feel uneasy if they spy the ration- 
alist in their congregation. He used to scorn our doctrine, and 
became indignant over the injustice we did human nature, but 
now he is better informed, and often wishes that we would be more 
emphatic about the defiling and corrupting quantity found in 
human nature. He is far from being reconciled to the devil, but 
he is as strong on the mark of the beast as the most fanatical inter- 
preter of the Apocalypse. Charles Darwin says: “The history 
of the progress of knowledge is but an account of the passage of 
the inconceivable into the conceivable” ; and we may safely apply 
this sentence to the subject in hand, and say that the progress of 
scientific knowledge has made the inconceivable evangelical doc- 
trine touching the fact, universality, transmission, and the power 
of sin, an empirical truth as well as a theological one. While 
the orthodox doctrine retains, and must retain, its mystical char- 
acter, modern thought and research have supplied new demonstra- 
tions of the truth as it impinges on the physical and physiological 
world. As far as that was possible to it, it has given the doctrine 
of sin fresh credibility in the eyes of a scientific generation. John 
Fiske asks with confidence: “When did Saint Paul’s conception 
of the two men within him that warred against each other—the 
appetites of our brute nature and the God-given yearning for a 
higher life—when did the grand conception ever have so much 
significance as now?’”? On sin, as properly sin, modern science 
casts little light, can cast little light. In the sphere of the spirit 
sin emerges. We have spoken of the crimes of animals, but in so 


1 The Civilization of Christendom. 
*Man’s Destiny, p. 104. 
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doing we merely used the language of accommodation. Sin can 
exist only with self-consciousness—the knowledge of God, of the 
higher law, of freedom and conscience. When the apostle reminds 
us that we wrestle not with flesh and blood, but with principalities 
and powers, with spiritual wickedness in high places, he implies 
the true character of sin as against what in nature we call evil. 
It is in the sphere of the spirit that the unmoral becomes moral or 
immoral, that the appetites and passions take on an ethical char- 
acter and become of infinite significance. Into this realm science 
cannot enter, but its deeper researches prove that the mystery of 
iniquity is a great fact, and it has more clearly shown the nature 
of those lower impulses which it is the work of the soul to disci- 
pline. For the knowledge of sin in its essence, for grace to deal 
with it, for the hope of a full triumph over its subtlety and 
power, we must go to revelation and to Him who is the center of 
revelation. 


W.L-Wathiman 
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Art. III.—THE QUAKER LAUREATE OF PURITANISM 


Tue hundredth anniversary of Whittier’s birth (December 
17, 1807) furnishes a felicitous occasion for a fresh study of his 
influence and genius. It is fifteen years since he passed from earth 
(September 7, 1892), and that has given sufficient time for a fairly 
complete, though perhaps not final, estimate of the poet and of the 
man. It has become abundantly evident that the “barefoot boy” of 
the East Haverhill farm and “the Hermit of Amesbury” was not 
only an efficient force in the fight for the freedom of the slave but 
also a large contributor to those high puissances which have per- 
petual cogency in the realm of character. His own character was, 
of course, a very considerable element in this effect. The man was 
more than the poet. His life was very sweet and holy, very strong 
and true. His best utterances, those which have most cheered and 
charmed, uplifted and inspired the largest number of hearts, came 
from the deep fountains of his own soul, and derived not a little of - 
their power from the fact that his individual experience was dis- 
tinctly manifested in them. He walked with God. He is easily the 
most religious of our major American poets. The moral interest is 
always supreme with him; so much so that some, whose bent is not 
in this direction, have complained about it, counting it a detraction 
from his poetic excellence, holding that art is belittled and weak- 
ened just in proportion as it has commerce with morality. 
Whittier did not think so. At any rate, there was never a day when 
being and doing good was not more important to him than personal 
reputation. He deliberately counted the cost of taking up the 
antislavery crusade, knowing well that it closed to him, for the time 
at least, the gates of both literary and political preferment. But 
the path of duty was so clear that it left him no room for hesitation. 
At a later period we find him saying: “I care not for fame, and 
have no solicitude about the verdict of posterity. What we are 
will then be more important than what we have done or said in 
prose or rhyme, or what folks that we never saw or heard of think 
about us.” 
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When the grass is green above us, 

And they who know us now and love us 
Are sleeping at our side, 

Will it avail us aught that men 

Tell the world with lip and pen 

That we have lived and died? 


At another time he writes: “I cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
the Divine Providence that so early called my attention to the 
great interests of humanity, saving me from the poor ambitions 
and miserable jealousies of the selfish pursuit of literary reputa- 
tion. As I have never staked all on the chances of authorship, I 
have been spared the pains of disappointment and the temptation 
to envy those who, as men of letters, occupy a higher position in the 
popular estimation than I have ever aspired to.” 

The zeal with which he threw himself into the emancipation 
of the slave in early manhood had a variety of results. The cause 
did as much for him as he did for the cause. It was the gymnastic 
of his genius. It gave tone to all his subsequent years. It pro- 
duced a sudden, quickly noticeable, and almost startling change in 
the character of his poetry. Before this his poems had been little 
more than exercises in rhetoric and versification, of which he was 
always.afterward ashamed. They were very abundant, and fairly 
well liked. In the six or seven years from the time he really began 
to write until the change came he composed, and published in the 
Haverhill Gazette and other places, a poem almost every week. 
The number in all was not far from three hundred. He never 
received any pay for them, and scarcely twenty of them are now 
extant. Their death was entirely natural. They had none of the 
vivifying spirit which breathes in nearly all he wrote after he con- 
seerated himself to the holy wat. Previously loving his life he 
lost it. Now losing, forgetting, himself, he made an unspeakable 
gain, and found a freedom which put surprising power into his 
pen. His engrossment in the contest with slavery was attended, 
however, with this disadvantage as regards the Muse: he was too 
much absorbed with his message to stop long for a study of means 
and methods; the matter just then meant much more than the 
manner. How could he pause to perfect the form when his soul 
was all on fire to strike swiftly and fiercely at the foe? He felt 
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called upon to meet with promptitude the pressing demands of the 
hour. His words were blows, his poems battles. So it was not 
either beauties or blemishes that weighed with him so much as the 
execution he could effect in the ranks of the enemy. The prophet 
and the reformer leaped to the front; the artist, in some respects, 
suffered. He could not take time to prune and polish when some 
burning thought cried out for instant expression, or some incident 
on the tongues of the people gave a text for immediate discussion. 
While the printer’s boy waited for copy it was hardly possible to 
brood much, or tarry long to select the very choicest phrases, and 
the habit of haste, the fault of negligence, thus formed, clung to 
him. It clung to him the closer because rather natural to him on 
account of limited educational advantages. Until nineteen years 
of age he had no schooling except what he obtained at the district 
school during a small part of the year. Only two of his teachers 
there (both Dartmouth students) were at all fitted for their work. 
His mother, his Bible and Burns were his real instructors. When 
nearly twenty, after a very hard struggle to earn a little money, 
he had one year of two terms at the Haverhill Academy. This 
very meager literary training necessarily cramped him in some 
directions while it doubtless helped him in others. It brought him, 
or left him, nearer to the people. It threw him back on common 
things for his main themes. It made him the Burns of America. 
Regarded purely as a writer it must be admitted that he lies open 
to considerable criticism. His faulty rhymes are altogether too 
numerous. Few of his poems are wholly free from them. They 
ean be counted by the hundred. Such couplings as “word” and 
“God,” “breath” and “pat ” “are” and “wear,” “eurse” and “us,” 
“toil” and “isle,” “good” and “renewed,” “lay” and “Florida,” 
“live” and “survive,” “come” and “roam,” “foam” and “clomb,” 
“blood” and “gratitude,” “yet” and “feet,” “flow” and “brow,” 
“swell” and “oracle,” “made” and “read,” do not strike one 
pleasantly. Apparently they did not trouble him. He did not 
think it worth while to go out of his way to obviate them. His 
ear was not very well taught. It could be wished that he had been 
a little more fastidious, more sensitive to harshness of sound. 
There is a great deal of improvisation, confessedly so, in his work. 
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There is much that reads as though ground out to order, 
impromptu, rather pretty and smoothly flowing but with no special 
inspiration or emotion in it, hardly more than prose measured off 
into feet and decked out with passable jingles. His work is very 
uneven, yet it showed but little progress in the sixty years during 
which he wrote. Of his five hundred poems fifty perhaps will be 
read for another fifty years, and half that number twice as long. 
It must also be said that he lacked compression. He had an al- 
most fatal fluency at times. He babbles on when he has nothing 
further, or nothing of any particular importance, to say. He is 
very diffuse, unable to stop at the right place or to exercise self- 
. restraint. Nor can it be claimed for him that he had a pre- 
eminent imagination. His figures, as a rule, are obvious and trite, 
in no way out of the ordinary, or likely to linger long in the mind. 
Occasionally, however, one is thrilled with the aptness of the 
metaphor or the power of a comparison. What could be finer than 
some of the stanzas in the “The Worship of Nature” ? such as 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer; 

The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air; 


or a few of the lines in his description of Hampton Beach: 


They saw the prismy hues in thin spray showers 
Where the green buds of waves burst into white froth flowers. 


That he was incapable of sustained effort, that he produced no 
extended or elaborate work, that he rarely or never excelled himself, 
was due in part to his health. He suffered much from physical 
disabilities, how much only those who knew him well ever sus- 
pected. This very seriously affected thé exercise of his powers. 
Inheriting from both his parents a sensitive, nervous temperament, 
he was never robust. One of his earliest recollections, he says, was 
of pain in his head; it seldom left him. It accompanied every 
intellectual exertion. In middle or later life he could not write or 
read continuously for half an hour without suffering. A mental 
strain of two hours was intolerable to him. Pain in the region of 
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the heart also was often severe, and constantly wearing upon him. 
He was a wretched sleeper, getting very little sound repose, often 
going night after night with almost none, and counting five hours 
of slumber at a stretch a wonderful mercy. He did his work under 
greater difficulty in this respect, probably, than any of the leading 
writers of the land ; but he was always cheerful, genial, brave, and 
wholesome. Nevertheless, while it is only fair to note these limi- 
tations, he was a true poet, with genuine genius. He was not a 
mere fashioner of phrases, a carpenter of couplets, a vociferator of 
verses. Indeed, in these respects, as we have seen, his art was often 
defective, crude, measured by the highest standards. But he had 
something to say, a real message, which could best be said in 
rhythmical form. He was a natural singer, a balladist, excelling: 
in the lyric and bucolic rather than in the epic or dramatic. It 
was plain also that the ethical was more strongly developed in him 
than the wsthetical ; that his hold on his readers was more because 
he stirred their hearts profoundly, and helped them in the battle of 
life, than because he gave them new ideas or impressed them with 
his brilliant powers of fancy. He was a seer and a prophet, a 
mighty moral teacher; not a theologian or a preacher exactly, but 
his influence on the religious thought of the American people has 
been far greater than that of the occupant of any pulpit. In the 
long run the poets prevail. : 

Just what did he teach? What were the main thoughts which 
he felt himself commissioned to communicate to the world? One 
does not have to read long in order to see that his productions are 
thoroughly saturated with the Bible. This was the one book of 
his boyhood days, the one with which he was most familiar all his 
life. He was so filled with its truths, with its language, and so 
intimately acquainted with every part of it, even those portions 
less generally perused, that he could draw at will upon all its 
stores of opinion and expression. The ordinary reader who 
attempts to trace up his Scripture references to their source will 
find himself driven to prolonged use of the concordance, and will 
emerge from the endeavor much better acquainted than before with 
the treasures of Holy Writ. We have noted between six and seven 
hundred biblical quotations or allusions in his poetical works, and 
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doubtless the list might be further extended. But to say that he 
was emphatically biblical in his teaching is, of course, somewhat 
indefinite. What special parts of the Bible did he mainly affect ? 
What particular truths were dearest to him, and have, through 
him, become most impressed upon the public? Charity, sympathy, 
pity, brotherly kindness, unselfishness, love—this class of senti- 
ments, all will agree, were those for which he had chief affinity. 
It was these qualities that he was never tired of praising. The 
uttermost toleration also, the very largest inclusiveness of belief, 
and the very mildest judgments upon others, as mindful of our own 
weakness, our own imperfections in conduct or creed, strongly 
characterized him. He was surprisingly, stupendously optimistic, 
with profound faith in human nature, full of hope and good cheer, 
enthusiasm and brightness. He sings: 


The Night is mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with all. 


There is never any doubt with him that “truth itself is strong” 
and shall certainly prevail; that “no seed of truth is lost, through 
summer’s heat and winter’s frost, and every duty pays at last its 
cost.” Never any doubt, either, had he that it is perfectly safe to 
trust God. He constantly, clearly teaches patience under the 
divine discipline, faith in the Father’s care—in his power, wisdom, 
affection; cheerful acceptance of all his allotments, perfect confi- 
dence in his all-embracing providence. It is perhaps in this more 
than in any other direction that he has strengthened the hearts of 
men to endure, and be, and do. “Before me, even as behind,” he 
says, “God is, and all is well.” “Well I know that all things move 
to the spheral rhythm of love.” He rebukes “the faithlessness of 
fear.” As to the “old baffling questions” which evermore send 
out their silent challenge and their dumb demand, torturing the 
soul with their “riddles of the dread unknown,” he says: 
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I have no answer, for myself or thee, 

Save that I learned beside my mother’s knee: 

“All is of God that is or is to be; 

And God is good.” Let this suffice us still, 

Resting in childlike trust upon his will 

Who moves to his great ends unthwarted by the ill. 
With him “nothing can of chance befall,” “that is best which is,” 
and “what is dark below is light in heaven.” He is certain that 
“the end will tell, the dear Lord ordereth all things well,” that 
“soon or late our Father makes his perfect recompense to all,” 
sending a fresh blessing ever to take the place of that removed. 
Even when our loved ones go, called to himself by the Father, 
“when in the shadow of a great affliction the soul sits dumb,” we 
are not to think that any evil has been wrought, or any real loss 
sustained ; “the good die not,” “they live on earth in thought and 
deed as truly as in his heaven.” “Life is ever lord of death, and 
Love can never lose its own.” 

While laying stress on human dignity, and the inborn right 
of every man to freedom and to the uttermost use of all his powers 
of thought and speech and act, he is not of those who idly faney 
that in this universe, God-ruled, with its marvelously complicated 


conditions, any man can do, in the outward realm, precisely as he 
pleases, or is fitted to determine the course of his career. 

The threads our hands in blindness spin 

No self-determined plan weaves in; 


The shuttle of the unseen powers 
Works out a pattern not as ours. 


Through wish, resolve, and act, our will 
Is moved by undreamed forces still; 

And no man measures in advance 

His strength with untried circumstance. 


But he is the farthest possible from diminishing our sense of 
responsibility or encouraging aught of fatalism or inactivity. In 
a very important sense “we shape ourselves the joy or fear of which 
the coming life is made,” “the tissue of the life to be we weave with 


colors all our own.” 


Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life than lie 

Unmindful on its flowery strand, 
Of God’s occasions drifting by. 
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Better with naked nerves to bear 

The needles of this goading air, 

Than, in the lap of-sensual ease, forego 

The godlike power to do, the godlike aim to know. 


Good deeds are with him ever the best kind of worship; one 
would think at times he meant there was no need for any other 
worship. He gives the highest efficacy to “the prayer of love 
which, wordless, shapes itself in deeds.” He would not have him 
ealled heretic “whose works attest his faith in goodness,” although 
that faith be “by no creed confessed.” In one place, defending 
Sumner, he seems to sneer at “frames and moods” as of little 
account, “the bigot’s narrow bound,” a mark of “cant.” In 
another place, praising Burns, he says: “He who sings the love of 
man the love of God hath sung.” Again he writes: “Love is one 
with holiness” ; “beauty is goodness, ugliness is sin”; “the good is 
always beautiful, the beautiful is good.” Perhaps he did not quite 
mean this. If he did, we must take some exception to it. He had 
the defects of his qualities. How could it be otherwise? Who has 
not? In stating strongly a precious and important truth, which at 
_ the time seems most needing emphasis, he could not always stop 
to append a counterbalancing statement or guard his sentence from 
abuse. We are quite certain he did not really intend to depreciate 
righteousness or put mere sweetness in its place. Nor was it any 
part of his plan to cast scorn upon the inward life. On the con- 
trary, true to his Quaker training and the principles of the 
Friends, to which he was very warmly attached—he said near the 
close of his life: “I have been a member of the society of Friends 
by birthright and by the settled conviction of the truth of its 
principles and the importance of its testimonies”—he never tires 
of eulogizing the inward voice and ear, “the still withess of the 
heart.” We must listen, he says, “through the noise of time and 
sense to the still whisper of the Inward Word, bitter in blame, 
sweet in approval heard. It is its own confirming evidence.” 
With him the deepest test of faith, deeper than “prison cell or 
martyr’s stake,” is “the self-abasing watchfulness of silent prayer.” 
True piety he finds stamped with “cheerful walking as one to 
pleasing service led, doing God’s will as if it were my own, not 
trusting in my own, but in God’s strength alone.” He hears, 
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listening with his heart, the “voice without a sound” which says: 
“Be just, be true, be merciful, revere the Word within thee; God 
is near.” 

Another point of doctrine wherein Whittier gives out at 
times an uncertain sound—although in the end he seems to emerge 
from ambiguity—is that which concerns the doom of the lost, or 
the possibility of any being finally lost. It is evident that in some 
moods, and at some stages of his life, he verges toward Univer- 
salism. His affections and sensibilities lead him powerfully that 
way; he writes some lines that can hardly be interpreted otherwise 
than as sanctioning that faith: “Love must needs be stronger far 
than sin”; “The patience of immortal love outwearying mortal 
sin”; “I do not fix, with mete and bound, the love and power of 
God” ; “I know not of his hate. I know his goodness and his love.” 
All this, if it stood alone, would surely put him with Tennyson and 
Browning on this theme. But it does not stand alone. There are 
abundant indications that in his later years, as his thought grew 
more mature, he saw the other side more clearly, and appreciated 
more fully that all could not be managed by mere softness. In 
1842 and 1843 he rates the clergy roundly because they sanction 


capital punishment, which he crudely calls the “crime of revenge,” 


and “the law’s darkest crime,” “murder by the law’s command,” 


terming the gallows a “foul devil’s altar,” the chaplain and 
hangman “two busy fiends.” He favors unmeasured mercy, 
unlimited forbearance toward the criminal; no restraint must 
be put upon him for the good of society, only for his own 
good. This is very shallow and raw. But he speaks also 
of “God’s hate of sin,” and says: “Thy judgments too are 
right.” “Stern-eyed duty” comes to the front in his thought 
no less than mild-eyed love; he seems to recognize that per- 
sons may be so inexorably, inseparably bound up with sin that they 
must share its treatment. He says very explicitly, replying to a 
letter from an inquiring friend: “I am not a Universalist, for I 
believe in the possibility of the perpetual loss of the soul that per- 
sistently turns away from God in the next life as in this. But I 
do believe that the divine love and compassion follow us in all 


worlds, and that the heavenly Father will do the best that is 
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possible for every creature he has made. What that will be must 
be left to his infinite wisdom and goodness.” He refers his corre- 
spondent to “The Answer,” where he gives clearest testimony to 
his belief in the power of man to resist the love of God, to have 
gone so far in sin that his habit-bound feet will lack the will to 
turn—the soul prisoned in dreary selfishness and the mind unable 
to break the fetters of doubt or believe in the love of God; no eye 
left that can see, no ear that can hear; the will paralyzed by long 
continuance in evil. “No force divine can love compel.” It would 
seem that all who are not Calvinists—and Whittier certainly was 
not such—must take this ground. In his fierce dissent from old 
New England Calvinism, as well as in his emphasis on the inward 
witness, the freedom of man, the love of God, the glory of tolera- 
tion, Whittier was in close affiliation with Methodism. It is well 
that the revisers of our Hymnal increased to seven, from two, the 
hymns we have drawn from Whittier’s poems. The seven now 
standing in his name in our collection are the following: No. 128, 
“We may not climb the heavenly steeps,” and No. 479, “O Love, 
O Life,” ten stanzas in all, taken from the thirty-eight stanzas of 
“Our Master”; No. 472, “I bow my forehead to the dust,” eight 
stanzas from the twenty-two of “The Eternal Goodness” ; No. 398, 
“It may not be our lot to wield,” from “Seedtime and Harvest” ; 
No. 543, “Dear Lord and Father of mankind,” from “The Brewing 
of Soma” ; No. 712, “Our thought of thee is glad with hope,” from 
the twenty-five stanzas of “Our Country,” read at Woodstock, 
Connecticut, July 4, 1883, and No. 589, “When on my day of life 
the night is falling,” from “At Last,” recited at the poet’s bedside 
as the last moment of his life approached, and most suitable for 
any such occasion. It breathes a humbleness of spirit most beau- 
tiful and wholesome, which one finds appearing very frequently 
indeed in these poems, and which must be accounted a very 
important part of the poet’s beneficént influence upon the world. 
How great an influence in very many ways it was! Oliver 
Johnson calls him “the prophet-bard of America, poet of freedom, 
humanity, and religion, whose words of holy fire aroused the con- 
science of the guilty nation and melted the fetters of the slave.” 
President Eliot said: “They who love their country will thank him 
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for the verses, some pathetic, some stirring, which helped to 
redeem that country from a great sin and shame; they who rejoice 
in natural beauty will thank him that he has delightfully opened 
their eyes to the varied charms of the rough New England land- 
scape by highway and river, mountain and seashore ; they who love 
God will thank him from their hearts for the tenderness and simple 
trust with which he has sung of the infinite goodness.” Katherine 
Lee Bates speaks of him as “this man of peace who flung the 
flames of war, this singer with the fresh voice of a Burns and the 
holy heart of a George Herbert.” She counts it a part of the 
contradictions in his case that, being a Quaker, he should be a 
poet at all, since that is the silent sect and not given to music. Yet 
Walt Whitman and Bayard Taylor came of Quaker parentage on 
both sides. Gail Hamilton stitched her mischievous comment on 
his somewhat inconsistent attitude into a pair of slippers which he 
liked to show, with a humorous look, to his friends. On each 
slipper she embroidered a bristling American eagle, with blazing 
eyes and claws full of thunderbolts—all worked in peaceful drab. 
Lowell also, in his “Fable for Critics,” wittily touches the same 
point. And Hawthorne similarly styles him “A fiery Quaker 
youth, to whom the Muse has perversely assigned a battle trumpet.” 
Others have called him “the wood-thrush of Essex,” “the Galahad 
of modern poets, with Christian’s shield of faith and sword of the 
Spirit,” “the poet of the people,” the “poet of our work-a-day 
world,” “the poet of New England, whose genius drew its inspira- 
tion from her soil, whose pages are the mirror of her outward 
nature and the strong utterances of her inward life.” This last 
point deserves larger elaboration than we can give it here. He 
was in some ways a local rather than a national or world-wide poet. 
Indeed, America has produced as yet no world-poets. Whittier 
had no message for other lands—is very little known abroad. He 
was primarily the singer of a section, but the ideas of that section 
came to be so dominant that their progress carried their represen- 
tative with them into national place, and he has come to be the 
voice of perhaps a larger portion of the American people than any 
other of the elder bards. He knew the heart of New England as 
few have done, and has spoken her deepest convictions in a way 
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that gives her heartiest satisfaction. He has also drawn so truth- 
fully and lovingly her scenery, particularly in the immediate region 
where he dwelt, that the valley of the Merrimac—Amesbury, 
Salisbury, Haverhill, Hampton Beach, Kenoza Lake, Attitash— 
has received from him a glory similar to that which Burns con- 
ferred on the Ayr and the Doon. “Our lowland river,” he calls it, 
“stream of my fathers,” “child of the white-crested mountain,” 
“type of the Northland’s strength and glory,” “pride and hope of 
our home and race.” He has put it upon so many of his pages 
that, though before, as he complains, “unpictured and unsung by 
painter or by poet,” it now stands out in beauty under its banks of 
laurel bloom, bearing the breath of the woodlands, the wealth of 
the vales, the pomp of the hills. He has shown us also The Old 
Burying Ground, The River Path, Sunset on the Bearcamp, “the 
winding ways of Pemigewassett and Winnipesaukee’s hundred 
isles,” the farmhouse, the schoolhouse, the brook, the bees, and “all 
the unsung beauty hid behind life’s common things,” until we who 
dwell in this small corner of a mighty country feel anew the high 
privileges which a sojourn here confers. It is most of all in Snow 
Bound—which all agree to be his masterpiece, the high expression 
of his genius, and which was the foundation of his fortune, netting 
him from its first impression ten thousand dollars—that we see 
with sunlike clearness a certain part at least of the old-time life in 
the farmsteads of New England. That picture, by universal 
acclaim, takes its place with The Deserted Village and The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night. It is indeed “A winter Idyl,” an ideal reproduc- 
tion of the inner ways of the American rustic home in this cold 
Northland a century ago, whence has sprung so much that is purest 
and best in our national character. It was my privilege recently 
to visit that old homestead in East Haverhill so well described in 
Snow Bound, and also in Telling the Bees. It is reverently cared 
for by a board of trustees and in excellent preservation, although 
nearly two centuries and a quarter have passed since it was erected, 
in 1688, by Thomas Whittier. The rooms, kept intact as the 
family left them, are a storehouse of memories and curious relics 
of those days long past. The spinning wheel, the huge central fire- 
place, with its andirons, cranes, and other appurtenances, the 
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saddlebags, foot warmers, brass warming-pans, a sheet spun and 
woven by Whittier’s mother, that mother’s Bible, printed in 
Edinburgh in 1791 and open at her favorite psalm, the twenty-fifth, 
a framed catalogue of the officers and students of the Haverhill 
Academy in 1827, when Whittier attended; a sampler wrought in 
the eleventh year of her age by Lydia G. Ayers, the little girl who 
hated to go above him; the picture of the schoolhouse by the road, 
and many, many other things are there. Outside is the brook, still 
babbling down the hill; the beehives, the stepping-stones, the “gap 
in the wall,” “the barn’s brown length and the cattle yard,” “the 
little red gate and the well-sweep near,” the pasture, and the bury- 
ing ground. It was a beautiful day, the clover lay upon the fields in 
the warm sunshine, and at the brook as it crossed the road four 
barefoot boys were merrily playing. It seemed a bit of paradise. 
But it is Amesbury which holds the house that was the poet’s 
home from 1836 to 1892, the plain little Quaker meetinghouse he 
attended, a short walk up the street, and the grave in Union Ceme- 
tery—fitting name. A hedge of arbor vite suitably surrounds the 
burial plot, and two other trees of the same sort are there, one 
directly in front of the very simple, small stone on which are carved 
the dates of the poet’s birth and death. Around him lie eight other 
members of his family. The rooms that he mostly occupied in the 
house are maintained intact, with his pictures, books, and furni- 
ture, the desk on which he wrote his principal works, the rough 
draft of his last poem and other manuscripts and proof sheets 
framed. Among the portraits which he loved to look at in the 
“Garden Room,” where he mainly worked and received his guests, 
but which he never called his study or library, are those of Lincoln, 
Beecher, Garrison, Emerson, Longfellow, H. O. Houghton, Joseph 
Sturge, General “Chinese” Gordon, and the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. In a closet hangs his clothing as when he left 
it. The pilgrims to this shrine are many, and if they carry away, 
as they can hardly help doing, some fresh devotion to the grand 
ideals which the poet put on deathless record their labor is well 
spent. White-souled, clean-handed, pure of heart was he. His 
life was “made by duty epical and rhythmic with the truth.” “In 
his heart were fair guest chambers open to the sunrise and the 
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birds.” He had a “conscience keen from exercise and chronic fear 
of compromise.” “A silent, shy, peace-loving man,” he calls him- 
self, forced by events to become “a fiery partisan,” to leave the 
Muse’s haunts to “turn the crank of an opinion mill,” yet hearing 
still “the fitful music of the winds that out of dreamland blow.” 
He “mingled in the conflict warm, to pour the fiery breath of storm 
through the harsh trumpet of Reform,” yet his gentleness and 
simplicity and his rare kindliness of heart deeply impressed all 
who were favored with his intimacy. His lovable traits were many. 
His presence was a benediction in any home. He was charming in 
conversation, and had a special gift of story-telling. He was full 
of frolic in a quiet way, says Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward, and “no 
one of the world’s people ever had a keener sense of humor,” which 
one would never suspect from his poetry. In physical appearance 
he was tall, erect, with glowing dark eyes, dark brown hair, and a 
fine complexion. He loved beautiful things, but was careful, says 
Mrs. Claflin, not to express admiration of pictures and statues and 
songs, because that would not be consistent with Quaker ideas. He 
never visited a theater; he never drank wine. He was a close 
observer of all public affairs, and a trusted adviser of many of the 
most eminent men of the old Bay State. His political instincts 
were unerring, and his counsel was constantly sought by those in 
high places. Very seldom has the world seen such an example of 
poetic and devotional temperament combined with preéminent 
political sagacity and business judgment. Seldom also has one 
born, as he declares of himself, “without an atom of patience in his 
composition,” acquired so complete a self-mastery that, through the 
resolute control exercised over his tempestuous spirit, gentleness 
became a second nature. He religiously curbed his tongue and 
measured his words, speaking slowly, with precision and hesitation. 
His life was a consecration to all that is highest and best. Gail 
Hamilton says of him: “Blessed and beloved apostle! Sweetest 
saint in all the calendar! Worthy successor of that disciple whom 
Jesus loved, gentlest and tenderest of all the sons of thunder.” 
How many hearts has he comforted, how many lives uplifted! 
How much we owe him for his brave stand in behalf of the 
despised and helpless; for lofty, weighty words of fervent faith, 
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for tender breathings of brotherly love. In the power of the truth 
he assailed every form of wrong; in the name of the great Master 
he proclaimed the gospel of infinite mercy. We are grateful to 
him for Abraham Davenport, and Barbara Frietchie, and Maud 
Muller, and “The Eternal Goodness”—that marvelous expression 
of trust in the Father. The world has moved toward his positions ; 
they must increasingly prevail. His place is secure. Even Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell, who keenly criticises him at some points, 
admits that “his faults are small beside his merits,” and declares 
that “his chance of survival is better than that of any other con- 
temporary man of letters.”” His aims were holy. “If I ever feel like 
envying anyone,” he said, “it is not the famous author, but some 
soul much like Jesus.” He spoke in fitting forms those abiding 
principles which have been at the foundation of New England’s 
greatness and which, if our republic is to abide, must increasingly 
permeate the nation. He was at once a poet of nature, an apostle 
of liberty, and a prophet of progress—journalist, politician, philan- 
thropist, reformer, seer, and mystic. He has been canonized by 
the people, who are so deeply his debtors. His appeal was made 
to conscience ; his work was for character, to create nobler natures 
and grander lives. He had a high mission, a strong message. 
With the soul of a child he did the task of a man. May this 
centennial of his birth stimulate the study of what he wrote, and 
thus bring to mankind an added benefit from his great example. 
Not too strongly did Holmes put it, as he penned his farewell meed 
of praise above the open grave of his friend: 
Best loved and saintliest of our singing train, 
Earth’s noblest tributes to thy name belong; 


A lifelong record closed without a stain, 
A blameless memory shrined in deathless song. 


re secant at 
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Arr. IV.—A DEFINITION OF THE WORD “RELIGION” 


Tue full title of this article would be, A Proper Definition 
of the Word “Religion,” for Purposes of Philosophical Contro- 
versy. Herbert Spencer said that “not as adventitious will the 
wise man regard the faith which is in him,” but rather look upon 
his thoughts and convictions “as children born to him, which he 
may not carelessly let die.” It requires some courage to offer for 
publication any further contributions to the hoar controversy 
between “science and religion,” but so long as men feel that “the 
gospel of the silent tongue is a heresy of cowardice” will hesitancy 
be overcome and recognized truth find utterance. 

This is not to be an attempt to settle the celebrated feud, nor 
yet to pass upon the merits of the respective contentions. The 
reconciliation of the two “great irreconcilables” may be looked for 
when the following words of Scripture shall have ceased to be true: 
“ <T will bring the philosophy of the philosophers to nought, and the 
shrewdness of the shrewd I will make of no account.’ Where is 
the philosopher? where the teacher of the Law? where the dis- 
putant of today? Has not God shown the world’s philosophy to 
be folly? ‘For since the world, in God’s wisdom, did not by its 
philosophy learn to know God, God saw fit, by the ‘folly’ of our 
proclamation, to save those who believe in Christ! While Jews 
ask for miraculous signs, and Greeks study philosophy, we are 
proclaiming Christ crucified—to the Jews an obstacle, to the Gen- 
tiles mere folly, but to those who have received the call, whether 
Jews or Greeks, Christ, the Power of God and the Wisdom of 
God! For God’s ‘folly’ is wiser than men, and God’s ‘weakness’ is 
stronger than men” (1 Cor. 1. 19-25, Twentieth Century New 
Testament). 

No, we do not expect to be able to bring about even a brief 
truce. If we succeed in enabling interested spectators to see 
through the flying dust long enough to recognize the identity of the 
combatants, we shall consider our purpose to have been accom- 
plished. We propose to show that it is not a controversy between 
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science and religion, or that, in so far as it is such, it is a foolish 
affair per se. We maintain that the controversy is glaringly mis- 
named, and fail to understand how the misnomer could remain so 
long unchallenged. To be sure, it has long been felt that the word 
“religion,” as employed by the champions of science, included too 
much, and defenders of religion have frequently tried to force upon 
the opposition certain limitations, though with little success. 
F. Hugh Capron, for instance (The Conflict of Truth), confi- 
dently entered the fray with a definition of religion which he 
pronounced to be “extremely simple,” namely, “the religion of 
the Bible.” He uses the term “as synonymous with the Bible,” 
and presumes to say: “What Mr. Spencer means by ‘religion’ is 
not quite clear, inasmuch as he has not, so far as I am aware, 
expressly defined it. But that he uses the term in a wider sense 
than that which I attach to it is evident from a variety of facts. 
Thus, when he comprises in his term both ‘pantheism’ and 
‘theism,’ and includes amongst what he calls ‘religious ideas,’ 
‘aboriginal creeds,’ ‘fetishism,’ ‘ancestor-worship,’ and other 
similar superstitions, it is apparent that by ‘religion’ he means 
not merely the religion of the Bible, but the aggregate of religious 
beliefs, past and present, pagan and Christian.” 

Mr. Capron’s definition will succeed just as soon as seientists 
can be convinced that the matters and things which he asks them 
to eliminate are not proper subjects of philosophical inquiry, or 
do not belong under his own qualitative definition of religion, or as 
soon as he will furnish them with a suitable and satisfactory term 
by which to designate the things to be eliminated from the term 
“religion.” That in the course of his argument Mr. Capron was 
brought to a realization of the arbitrariness of his “definition,” is 
betrayed by the following remarks, in a footnote: “From what 
has been said it must not be supposed that the term ‘religion’ is 
always used in the ensuing pages in the restricted sense implied 
by my own definition of the term. On the contrary, it will 
frequently be employed in the wide and somewhat indefinite 
meaning in which Mr. Spencer employs it, as connoting all the 
religious beliefs which have ever guided or deluded mankind.” 

We maintain that the term “religion” is, by all defenders of 
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religion whose efforts have come to our notice, restricted along 
wrong lines, at least for the purposes of a philosophical contro- 
versy. To be tenable, restriction must be undertaken along lines 
intersecting at right angles, so to speak, those hitherto chosen. 
In other words, the restriction must be qualitative, rather than 
quantitative. The term “religion” has been made to cover too 
many kinds of things, too diverse in nature to be covered by one 
term. Religion, as generally conceived, embraces three groups of 
things: First, ideas or beliefs (theology); second, precepts or 
rules of conduct (ethics), and, third, conduct or action (religion). 
Defenders of the faith who insist on recognizing none but “the 
religion of the Bible” make three fatal mistakes: 

First. They unjustly deny religion to those portions of 
humanity whose religious conduct or worship is not inspired or 
guided by the Bible. It would be just as reasonable to deny that 
any nation has a government whose political affairs are not regu- 
lated by what has been demonstrated to be the best science of 
government. As a matter of fact, all service or worship growing 
out of religious beliefs and precepts, whether these be correct or 
incorrect, is religion, and philosophy will always so regard it. It 
cannot even be said that all religion of heathenism is unacceptable. 
Saint Paul tells us that God has planted in the human soul a 
certain mysterious and irrepressible prompter of religion which 
has throughout all history urged men to “seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him and find him.” Must not honest en- 
deavors along this line always and everywhere have constituted 
acceptable religion? We believe that whenever and wherever men, 
without the aid of revelation, by mere strength of inclination and 
devotion, produced right God-service, God recognized and re- 
warded it. “In every nation, he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.” 

Second. When they speak of “the religion of the Bible” the 
restriction of the term “religion” is mainly quantitative, for, it 
still covers, in reduced quantities, the same qualitative variety of 
things that it covered before. It still embraces beliefs, creeds, 
dogmas, theology, incentives to action, rules of conduct, ete., as 
well as conduct, actions, and forms of worship. That the term 
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“religion” cannot successfully and consistently be extended over 
all these different kinds of things is shown by Mr. Capron’s foot- 
note (quoted above) and by the many different shades of meaning 
which the word invariably receives in arguments like those of 
Spencer and Capron. While in Spencer’s First Principles the 
troublesome word is in most instances made synonymous with 
“creeds” and “theology,” there are other instances where religion 
is described as defending its creeds and theology. The term 
“religion” can no more successfully be made to include theology 
than the word “health” could be made to include hygiene, or the 
word “education” to include pedagogy. If it is done, new words 
will have to be called in to assist in differentiation. This has been 
found necessary in the case of religion. In the only place where 
the Bible furnishes a direct definition of religion, a late transla- 
tion (Twentieth Century New Testament) has substituted for the 
simple word “religion” of the older versions the words “religious 
observance” (James 1. 27). Reason and the exigencies of the 
controversy both demand the qualitative restriction suggested. 
There can be no question as to which of the three qualitative 
groups into which the matters and things commonly embraced in 
the term “religion” are divisible is entitled to the name. Religion 
has been primarily defined as “the feeling of reverence toward the 
Creator and Ruler of the world, together with all those acts of 
worship and service to which the feeling leads,” or “the feeling 
of veneration with which the worshiper regards the Being he 
adores, especially the intense veneration which the Christian has 
for the Trinity, with the moral results to which that veneration 
leads.” The Christian religion may be defined as “communion 
of life and love with God the Father, restored by the redemption 
and reconciliation effected by Jesus Christ, together with the 
subjective and objective service and worship which that com- 
munion prompts.” These definitions accord with that furnished 
by the Bible itself, in James 1. 27: “Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” This definition is absolutely silent in reference to beliefs, 
creeds, precepts, etc. It speaks only of action or conduct. It 
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tells us that religion is service before God the Father, and shows 
what its nature must be, both as directed toward our fellow-beings 
and toward ourselves, in order to fulfill its mission—glorifying 
and pleasing God. Luther has properly rendered the word “re- 
ligion” in this passage “(Gottesdienst” (God-service). It is ad- 
mitted that beliefs, convictions, and rules of conduct are of 
fundamental importance as incentives and guides to religion, but 
in a philosophical controversy it will never do to confound them 
with religion itself. To deprive them of the name “religion” is 
not to disparage them, not a whit more so than it would be a 
reflection on hygiene to say that it is not health, or on pedagogy 
to say that it is not education. With all reverence we say that 
Mr. Capron’s way of restricting himself to “the religion of the 
Bible” is no more tenable than would be an attempt to define 
“health” by restricting the term to the “hygiene” of the recognized 
best authority on the subject—presuming that the terms should 
ever become confounded. There is just as much religion in the 
Bible as there is health in the best book on hygiene. 

Third. By their failure to keep in mind these distinctions, 
defenders of the faith have perpetuated and encouraged the 
erroneous impression that religion itself is a party to the celebrated 
controversy and the subject of attack on the part of science. As 
a matter of fact, there is as little sense in speaking of a conflict 
between science and religion as there would be in speaking of a 
conflict between science and health, or science and government, or 
science and education. Science may be at outs with existing 
theories of hygiene and seek to be allowed to prescribe new aids 
to health; it may seek to introduce new ideas in political economy 
for the improvement of government; it may enter into a contro- 
versy with existing schools of pedagogy for the mastery in educa- 
tional matters, but it would be a fool science that undertook to 
quarrel with health, government, or education itself. It would 
be every whit as foolish for science to open up a controversy 
with religion. What has been so persistently called a controversy 
between science and religion is in reality a controversy between 
two theologies—a theology based upon the conclusions of natural 
science on the one hand, and a theology based upon spiritual expe- 
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rience and revelation on the other. The former is trying to wrest 
frou: the latter the control of religion. Herbert Spencer has 
probably never before been accused of being a theologian, and it 
would appear that he never suspected it himself; but such he was, 
or tried to be, nevertheless. If his dissertation on “Ultimate 
Religious Ideas” does not constitute a theological treatise, what 
shall we call it? Religion is interested in the controversy between 
these two theologies to the same extent that health would be in a 
controversy between two schools of medical science, or education 
would be in a wrangle between two schools of pedagogy; and its 
life or desirability is in no more danger than that of the latter 
would be from such contentions. 

Should it be urged that, so far as the practical effects and 
results of the controversy between the two theologies are con- 
cerned, we have called attention to a distinction without a 
difference, we answer that we have pointed out a far-reaching 
difference, which will be more and more recognized as the con- 
troversy is reviewed with our definition of religion in mind. “But, 
were science to successfully assail Christian theology, would that 
not prove fatal to Christian religion?’ it may be asked. That 
would indeed be the case; but we claim for our argument that it 
makes clear the fact that such success can never come to science. 
Just as the needs of health called for hygiene, so have the needs 
of religion called for theology. And just as a system of hygiene 
stands or falls, not on its diplomas, but its ability to furnish and 
restore health, so will Christian theology stand or fall, not on the 
approval of science but on its ability to further religion. We 
claim that our argument leaves no doubt as to the outcome of the 
theological controversy. Religion has been aptly called the music 
of the soul. How would a controversy between two schools of 
musical science be decided? By their respective ability to produce 
music able to please the musical ear of a representative audience. 
The judge in matters of religion is the heart, and the heart is 
deciding the celebrated controversy for many individuals every 
day (Rom. 10. 10). Music owes its existence to the presence and 
powers of the vocal organs and to its ability to produce pleasing 
effects upon the emotions and the intellect. So long as these powers 
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remain, music cannot be endangered by controversies between 
musical sciences. Religion owes its existence to certain spiritual 
faculties and powers in man and to its ability to satisfy and 
please the heart. That science of music will be held in highest 
esteem which can produce the most satisfying and pleasing effects ; 
and that theology or religious science will enjoy the highest 
regard which can prescribe the religion most sweet and satisfying 
to the heari. These matters of the soul, however, can never be 
subject-matters of natural science. The “theology of the cross” 
stands forever vindicated by its ability to restore health to the 
soul and to produce a religion which has this testimony, not that 
it stands approved of science, but that it pleases God. 

We would congratulate ourselves on having performed a 
good deed even if these observations should do no more than allay 
the disquieting fears engendered by the misnomer among the 
unlearned and uninitiated. The average person does not judge a 
physician by the scientific rating of his methods, nor care a straw 
about the controversies he has on hand. Contentions between 
different schools of medicine elicit little interest, but many might 
be unnecessarily alarmed if some fool disciple of sculapius 
should get terms mixed and lead people to believe that an assault 
upon their health was planned. 


fiber leche 
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Arr. V.—HENRY VAUGHAN, THE “SILURIST” POET 


Writtne to his friend Brecknock, in a spirit of hearty 
hospitality as generous as that of Tennyson, two centuries later, 
when inviting his friend Maurice to a session of sweet thought at 


Farringford—Henry Vaughan says: 


Come then! and while the slow isicle hangs 
At the stiffe thatch, and Winter’s frosty pangs 
Benumme the year, blith (as of old) let us 

"Mid noise and war, of peace and mirth discusse. 
This portion thou wert born for. Why should we 
Vex at the time’s ridiculous miserie? 

An age that thus hath fooled itselfe, and will, 
(Spite of thy teeth and mine,) persist so still. 
Let’s sit then at this fire. 


Vaughan lived in a time of public turbulence, but he lived in 
retirement, and in a country almost as wild and solitary as Words- 
worth’s Lake Country, involved in a web of splendid esoteric 
thought. Whittier, who loved this dear and quaint poet, as much 
a quietist in spirit as himself, but not possessing that burning 
patriotic spirit white to the core, takes him to task for this de- 
tachment from the sorrowful interests of his time, in the opening 
of his “War Time” poems: 


Olor Iscanus queries: “Why should we 

Vex at the land's ridiculous miserie?” 

So on his Usk banks, in the blood-red dawn 
Of England’s civil strife, did careless Vaughan 
Bemock his times. O friends of many years! 


Not thus we trifle with our country’s tears 
And sweat of agony. 


This inactivity in a martial time was surely a shortcoming in a 
good man’s character. The civil war was on, and it was time 
when all men should take sides, and, if true, surely with justice and 
righteousness. The man on the outside, who acts the part of 
spectator, always sees clearly the faults and follies of both parties, 
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and may become blind to the truth which is so obscured. “Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve,” for service is due. Yet in 
charity it should be remembered that Vaughan lived apart from 
public affairs, in a time when many excellent people were not 
especially concerned in them; and his disposition not only should 
be regarded, which was solitary and pacific, but his opinion, which 
was that the world of his time was a Vanity Fair, from which he 
must withdraw if he, indeed, would lead the life of the Spirit. 

Henry Vaughan styled himself “the Silurist,” as having 
descended from an ancient and noble family, and having his resi- 
dence among the Silures, or people of South Wales. In what was 
once considered a mansion house, now a farmhouse, not far from 
Brecon and near the river Usk, the poet was born, with his twin 
brother Thomas, in the year 1621. Newton-by-Usk, or as it is also 
called, Skethiog-on-Usk, in Brecknockshire, is in the midst of 
much noble and beautiful scenery; and, if Scotland is “meat nurse 
of a poetic child,” so is Wales. That dear stream that sang to his 
dreaming childhood, whose wild mazes he loved to follow, is 
celebrated in his verses: 

Garlands and songs and roundelayes, 
Mild dewie nights, and sunshine dayes, 


The turtle’s voyce, joy without fear 
Dwell on thy bosome all the year. 


The factour-wind from far shall bring 
The odours of the scattered spring, 
And loaden with the rich arreare 
Spend it in spicie whispers here. 


Emerson writes, in his poem, “The Problem”: “I love a 
prophet of the soul.” And such was Henry Vaughan, who walked 
the green hills of Wales and by his bright, wild river, with his 
heart and his thought in heaven. He was a mystic of the mystics, 
and not the less a poet; full more so than was George Herbert, a 
much more practical man, whom he followed as his pietistic and 
poetical master. He dwelt in another world than this, even while 
he dwelt in this, and was known as a man apart, even in an age 
when the monastic idea had not quite died away. He was, even 
more than Wordsworth, England’s poetic eremite. Something of 
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harshness may be found in his verse, and he does not escape the 
marring conceits of his time, but he must be taken for his occa- 
sional effects in passages of a higher order than are to be found in 
most of his contemporaries “like wild flowers,” Campbell some- 
what grudgingly says, “on a barren heath.” “Wildflowers” they 
may be—wild roses and violets, or our own delicious arbutus—yet 
how pure and sweet! As when he sings: 


Fresh as the houres may all your pleasures be, 
And healthful as Eternitye! 

Sweet as the flowre’s first breath, and close 

As th’ unseen spreadings of the Rose, 

When he unfolds his curtain’d head, 

And makes his bosome the Sun’s bed. 


Writing of a royal scion, early cut off, the Lady Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I, he said: 


Thou seem’st a rose-bud born in snow, 
A flowre of purpose sprung to bow 

To heedless tempests, and the rage 

Of an incensed and stormie age. 


And yet as Balm-trees gently spend 
Their tears for those that doe them rend, 
Thou didst nor murmure nor revile, 

But drank’st thy wormwood with a smile. 


Chambers says: “The poet was not without hopes of renown, 
and he wished the river of his native vale to share in the 
distinction” : 

When I am laid to rest hard by thy streams, 

And my sun sets where first it sprang in beams, 

I'll leave behind me such a large kind light 

As shall redeem thee from oblivious night, 

And in those vows which—living yet—I pay, 

Shed such a precious and enduring ray, 

As shall from age to age thy fair name lead 

Till rivers leave to run “and men to read.” 


The same loved river doubtless inspired these lines in his poem, 
“The Story of Endymion” : 
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I have known 
Some crystal spring that from the neighbor down 
Derived her birth, in gentle murmurs steal 
To the next vale and proudly there reveal 
Her streams in louder accents, adding still 
More noise and waters to her channel, till 
At last, swollen with increase, she glides along 
The lawns and meadows in a wanton throng 
Of frothy billows, and in one great name 
Swallows the tributary brooks’ drowned fame. 


And these lines, entitled “Timber,” are almost worthy of 
Wordsworth: 


Sure thou didst flourish once, and many Springs, 
Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers, 
Passed o’er thy head; many light hearts and wings 
Which now are dead, lodged in thy living towers. 


And still a new succession sings and flies, 

Fresh groves grow up, and their green branches shoot 
Towards the old and still enduring skies, 

While the low violet thrives at their root. 


Chambers, who gives no extravagant estimate of Vaughan as a 


poet, says: “The poems of Vaughan evince considerable strength 
and originality of thought and copious imagery, though tinged with 
gloomy sectarianism, and marred by crabbed rhymes.” But the 
“gloomy sectarianism” was a characteristic defect of earnest re- 
ligious men of that age, and there were many who far exceeded 
Vaughan in their errors of uncharitableness ; while, as to his poetry, 
he has left at least a dozen pieces that are flowers of immortal 
bloom, fragrant to the sense of all succeeding ages. 

When they had reached the age of eleven, Henry Vaughan 
and his brother were put under the tuition of the Rev. Matthew 
Herbert, then rector of Llangattock, where they continued for six 
years, imbibing that aroma of classical literature so important to 
the development of at least one of them. Their next remove was 
to Oxford, where, in 1638, they were entered at Jesus College. 
The time was unpropitious to literary pursuits, for the whole 
country was in a state of ferment and the agitation of parties in a 
condition of civil war touched even the remotest and quietest 
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places. King Charles himself had moved his court from London 
to Oxford, and the members of that university could hardly escape 
the necessity of taking some determinate action or attitude in 
relation to the burning question of the hour—To fight, or not to 
_ fight? Thomas Vaughan was drawn into the struggle on the side 
of the king. It is not clear that Henry ever wavered in his 
determination to be neutral. “He considered, he tells us [so 
writes Henry F. Lyte], that there was a voice in a brother’s blood, 
which would cry to heaven against the shedder of it, and therefore 
he conscientiously abstained from meeting in the field his in- 
fatuated countrymen, though not from the advocacy of his 
sovereign’s cause by every means which he deemed legitimate.” 
Vaughan began in the easy-going manner of his time, when first he 
dallied with the Muse; he had not found his true spirit and real 
vocation. Yet there was never, even at his poorest, any departure 
from his native delicacy and purity, no concession to the soiled, 
sinful license of the time. He went up to London, became ac- 
quainted with some of the literary men of his time, and visited 
that most genius-haunted of all English pothouses, the Globe 
Tavern. “He mentions Randolph as one whom he specially de- 
lighted in. He flung his poetic tribute, along with so many others, 
on Cartwright’s premature hearse. Fletcher’s plays, published in 
1646, came out with commendatory verses of his prefixed to them. 
And Ben Jonson, ‘great Ben,’ seems to have been an object of his 
peculiar admiration.” Under such influences his first verse was 
conceived and formed. His first book appeared when he was 
twenty-five, and bore the quaint title, “Poems, with the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal Englished” (1646). His first characteristic 
work came out in 1651, and was entitled: “Olor Iscanus: a Col- 
lection of Select Poems and Translations by Mr. Henry Vaughan, 
Silurist.” But a change came over Henry Vaughan, with the 
awakening of his religious nature; his instinct to solitude became 
stronger, his pietistic tendency more pronounced, and his spiritual 
insight deepened with the refinement of his esthetic sensibility. 
In that rural retreat in which the greater portion of his life was 
spent he produced his best poetry, issuing it in successive volumes 
to which he gave such characteristically quaint titles as “Silex 
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Scintillans” (1650-1655); “Flores Solitudinia” (1654), and 
“Thalia Rediviva” (1678). “As a sacred poet,” Chambers says, 
“Vaughan has an intensity of feeling only inferior to Crashaw.” 
He follows Herbert in outward form and arrangement of his 
thoughts, and it might be interesting to compare the “Rules and 
Lessons” of Vaughan with “The Church Porch” of the poet he 
admired : 
When first thy eles unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty: true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flow’rs do to the sun. 


Give Him thy first thoughts then; so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 


Yet never sleep the sun up; prayer should 
Dawn with the day: there are set awful hours 
*Twixt Heaven and us; the manna was not good 
After sun rising; far day sullies flowers: 
Rise to prevent the sun; sleep doth sins glut, 
And Heaven’s gate opens when this worki’s is shut. 


“During his last.years,” we are told, “Vaughan ceased from 
literary activity. He lived quietly in the lovely vale watered by 
the Usk, the river he loved ; and having attained to the good age of 
seventy-two, died on April 23—-Shakespeare’s deathday—in the 
year 1693. The genuine humility of the man is implied in the 
Latin inscription he desired to have placed upon his tomb: ‘An 
unprofitable servant, the chief of sinners, I lie here. Glory be to 
God! Lord, have mercy upon me!’ ” 

Henry Vaughan was, in some degree, a forerunner of greater 
poets to come, and has given a hint here and there, which poets of 
greater taste and more classic finish have followed. So Campbell, 
in this stanza of his poem on “The Rainbow” : 


When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 

To watch thy sacred sign! 


has but a doubtful improvement on the older lines of Vaughan: 





Henry Vaughan, the “ Silurist” Poet 


Still young and fine, but what is still in view 
We slight as old and soiled, though fresh and new. 
How bright wert thou when Shem’s admiring eye 
Thy burnished flaming arch did first descry; 
When Zerah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 

The youthful world’s gray fathers, in one knot 
Did with intentive looks watch every hour 

For thy new light and trembled at each shower. 


Nor can we forbear to quote those beautiful, sacred, mystic 
lines, “The Retreate,” which has been pronounced “a kind of 
seventeenth century forerunner of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality” : 


Happy those early dayes when I 
Shined in my angell infancy! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestiall thought; 

When yet I had not walkt above 

A mile or two from my first love, 

And looking back, at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face; 
When on some gilded cloud or flowre 
My gazing soul would dwell an houre, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinfull sound, 
Or had the black art to dispence 

A severall sinne to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 


Oh, how I long to travell back, 

And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plaine, 
Where first I left my glorious traine; 
From whence th’ inlightened spirit sees 
That shady city of Palme-trees. 

But ah! my soul with too much stay 

Is drunk, and staggers in the way! 
Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move; 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 

In that state I came—return. 
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I have, among my “golden books,” set apart for the hour when 
I need healing and consolation, the “Silex Scintillans” of Henry 
Vaughan. Sometimes, when the Sabbath dawn appears, and I 
long for the fountain of refreshment, his inspiring and beautiful 
words will come to me: 


Unfold! unfold take in His light, 

Who makes thy cares more short than night. 
Hark! how the winds have changed their note, 
And with warm whispers call thee out; 

The frosts are past, the storms are gone, 

And backward life at last comes on. 

The lofty groves, in express joyes, 

Reply unto the turtle’s voice: 

And here, in dust and dirt,—oh, here, 

The lilies of his love appear! 


Or, when the evening has come, and work is over, and my heart 
is weary, and I am dreaming of the days that are not, and the 
friends that have left me; then I turn, as Lowell in his later days 
loved to turn, to these lovely lines, so full of supernal light and 
divine comfort : 


They are all gone into the world of light, 
And I alone sit ling’ring here: 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest 
After the sun’s remove. 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days: 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 


O holy hope! and high humility! 
High as the heavens above! 

These are your walks, and you have shewed them me 
To kindle my cold love. 





Henry Vaughan, the “ Silurist”’ Poet 


Dear, beauteous death—the jewel of the just! 
Shining nowhere but in the dark; 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark! 


He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown; 

But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 
And into glory peep. 


If a star were confined into a tomb, 
Her captive flames must needs burn there; 
But when the hand that lockt her up gives room, 
She’ll shine through all the sphere. 


O Father of eternal life, and ail 
Created glories under thee! 

Resume thy Spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 


Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass; 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill 
Where I shall need no glass. 


While listening to the loftier and larger songs that come down 
the ages, there are some of us who are unwilling to forego the 
message of such a true minstrel as Henry Vaughan. 


STi, J. Loch Mart, 
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Arr. VI—THE MESSAGE OF VICTOR HUGO 


Tue critics do not agree in their estimates of Victor Hugo. 
This is something of a relief, for in the usual sketch of great 
characters the man is so transcendently great and immaculately 
good as to seem to be far beyond ordinary humanity. Victor Hugo 
has not yet been beatified. He has been accused of excessive con- 
ceit, of sublimated patriotism, of perfervid exaggeration, of 
scientific inaccuracy, and of extensive and variegated politics. It 
has been declared that he lacks in logic, that he has no sense of 
humor, that he has no idea of literary proportion, that his philo- 
sophic teachings are chaotic, that he is “the sonorous echo of 
popular emotion,” and Le Maitre declares that he is “the mightiest. 
gatherer of words since the world began.” It has been asserted that 
Victor Hugo “has a tendency to regard the universe too much from 
the point of France, in the first place; Paris in the second, and 
Victor Hugo in the third.” Sainte-Beuve complains of him, 
Dowden commends him, Lowell writes in depreciation and Swin- 
burne gives him dithyrambic laudation. We shall allow the critics 
to wage this war to their hearts’ content, but in the meantime we 
may satisfy ourselves with the estimate of Professor Harper, of 
Princeton, who asserts that “the name of Victor Hugo still stands 
out more prominently than any other representing the intellectual 
life of France since the fall of Napoleon.” 

The phrase of Professor Harper will aid in fixing in mind 
the period of Victor Hugo’s work. His literary career began as 
Napoleon’s power ended. Hugo was born in 1802, and an ode 
written for the National Academy in 1817 brought him into 
prominence. He died in 1885. A posthumous work was published 
in 1901, and another this year, 1907. His place in literature 
began to be discussed seventy years ago. His works number at 
least fifty volumes. His career as a statesman was likewise com- 


1Victor Hugo’s Intellectual Biography, being his latest unpublished work and giving 
his religious and philosophic convictions. (Funk and Wagnalls.) In this work Hugo says: 
“In religion I put God above dogma. If I were sure that this grave statement would be 
heard and understood seriously, I would say that I am of all religions. I believe in the God 
of all men. I believe in the love of all hearts. I believe in the truth of all souls.’’ 
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prehensive and influential. We are told that “he was almost offi- 
cially the poet laureate of the Restoration, he was a member of 
the Assembly before the coup d’état, he was in exile from 1851 to 
1870, he sat in the Assembly in 1871 and in the Senate after 
1876.” His period of literary and political activity thus covers 
the formative period of modern France; that period following the 
final wave of the Revolution and during which the forces of modern 
French life have found their present-day adjustment. The causes 
leading to the Revolution as well as the conditions following that 
colossal event give us light upon the man and his message. Pro- 
fessor R. H. Dabney, in his Causes of the French Revolution, 
shows these factors to have been the pecuniary privileges of the 
nobility and clergy, absentee landlords, patrician monopoly of the 
chase, the egotism and intolerance of the clergy, the sinecures of 
the nobility, the vampires of Versailles—for example, there were 
only two hundred and ninety-five cooks in the royal palace; the 
absolutism of the king—Louis XIV, and his famous “I am the 
state ;” the profligate life at court, the oppression of the peasants, 
and the intolerable taxes—for instance, the salt tax. The govern- 
ment had a monopoly of salt and compelled every person over seven 
years of age to buy seven pounds a year at four times its value. 
Professor Dabney also mentions, as other causes, forced labor and 
military service, general vagabondage, extreme centralization in 
government, the rationalistic movement in Europe, the progress 
and influence of physical science, the influence of English thought, 
and the progress of American liberty. Two elements he mentions 
deserve especial attention. First, in regard to the oppression and 
intolerance of the Roman Catholic Church. On this point Carlyle, 
in his essay on Voltaire, says: “The original personal hatred 
against the Catholic faith passed by degrees into hatred against 
the Bible, against the Christian religion, and at last against 
religion altogether.” It is well to remember that in most cases 
infidelity is the result of reaction against the false and fraudulent, 
which incorporate themselves with true religion and try to cover 
their deception by their dogmatic and often despotic zeal. In our 
day this is so well understood that dogmatism and intolerance are 
regarded as the badges of insincerity. The second point, the in- 
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fluence of American history on the French Revolution, is a matter 
of peculiar interest. Buckle, the philosophic English historian, 
says: “In 1776 the Americans laid before Europe that noble 
Declaration which ought to be hung up in the nursery of every 
king and blazoned on the porch of every royal palace.” The 
soldiers of Lafayette were saturated with the American spirit, and 
the doctrine of the Declaration of the Rights of Man was at the 
suggestion of Lafayette himself adopted by the French National 
Assembly. It is believed that Thomas Jefferson, who was much 
consulted by the democratic party of Paris, gave the advice which 
determined the Third Estate to call itself the National Assembly, 
and this brought on the struggle which overthrew the nobility and 
clergy. Another indication of American influence was the honor 
shown to Doctor Franklin. Madame Campan says that she was 
present at an entertainment in which the most beautiful among 
three hundred women was appointed to place upon the gray head of 
the American philosopher a crown of laurel and two kisses on the 
old man’s cheeks. Even in the palace of Versailles, at the exposi- 
tion of the Sévres porcelain, a medallion of Franklin having the 
inseription, “Eripuit colo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis,” “He 
’ snatched the lightning from heaven and the scepter from tyrants,” 
was sold before the very eyes of the king. Marie Antoinette per- 
ceived the drift of this admiration for Franklin and often made 
sareastic remarks about it. When Franklin died—the outbreak of 
the Revolution had then taken place—the National Assembly 
decreed unanimously three days of public mourning and the 
motion was made by Mirabeau. The Chevalier de Parny wrote 
a poem to the people of Boston and in it occurs the stanza: 


And you, happy people, without kings and without queens! 
You dance to the music of the clanking chains which shackle the race of 
man. 


As intimated, the reconstruction period following the Revolution, 
with its blending and developing of such diverse influences, had a 
profound effect upon Victor Hugo. Frederic Harrison contends 
that the French Revolution is not yet ended. He says: “The true 


1 Dabney, p. 289. 
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reason why the French Revolution is not yet ended is this: that 
it was far more constructive than destructive; that permanent 
changes grew up amid all the confusion and bloodshed.” He con- 
tinues: “It would be easy to show that the last fifty years of the 
eighteenth century was a period more fertile in constructive effort, 
and gave us more germs of new social institutions than any similar 
period of fifty years in the history of mankind.” Through the 
whole of the period, from the battle of Waterloo until 1885, Victor 
Hugo labored like a giant amid these mighty and constructive 
forces. He did a Titan’s part in molding them and they not less 
affected him and fashioned the man and emphasized his message. 
Victor Hugo’s relation to the romantic school and his service 
in broadening the literary method and view are well known. In 
his work it is easy to trace a striking personal characteristic, his 
love of contrasts. This is found everywhere. Thus in his account 
of the funeral of Napoleon he describes a bevy of children playing 
among the great culverins brought from Algiers. “A tiny girl, 
pretty and fresh-colored, dressed all in white, amused herself by 
filling with sand with her ruddy little fingers the touch hole of one 
of the great Turkish cannon.” An old Guard looked on and smiled. 
What a striking contrast—the grimness of war and the gentleness 
of childhood! He tells us that a robin built her nest in the mouth 
of one of the great bronze lions marking the battlefield of Waterloo. 
His description of the embalmment of Talleyrand is equally 
in point. He states that the doctcrs pursued the Egyptian method, 
removing the brains and the bowels, and having transformed 
Prince de Talleyrand into a mummy they nailed the mummy 
in a coffin lined with white satin and retired—leaving upon the 
table Talleyrand’s brain: “That brain which had thought so many 
things, inspired so many men, erected so many buildings, led two 
revolutions, duped twenty kings—held the world. The doctors 
being gone, a servant entered ; he saw what they had left: Hulloa! 
they have forgotten this! What shall be done with it? It occurred 
to him that there was a sewer in the street; he went there and 
threw the brain into this sewer. Finis rerum.” In that most 
fascinating of all literary portrayals of battle, the field of Waterloo, 
Hugo describes a brook flowing with blood, English, German and 
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French mingled, and beyond it was an orchard in full bloom, and 
beyond the orchard was a wood filled with violets. What a picture 
of war! The mingled perfume of the violets and apple bloom and 
in the quiet deepened by the buzzing of the bees is heard the 
babbling of the bloody brook! Could anything be more horrible? 
To state the message of Victor Hugo is exceedingly difficult. It is 
like searching for the message of an Encyclopedia. There are 
many paths which might be followed almost indefinitely. (1) Vic- 
tor Hugo is the champion of the rights of children. He is the 
children’s friend and sworn protector. In his Man who Laughs 
he launches his colossal strength against a now abandoned crime— 
the theft and mutilation of children. He gives the story of an 
abandoned child left by the child stealers upon the Portland coast. 
He describes the child’s discovery of the body of a smuggler hang- 
ing from the gibbet and swaying to and fro in the storm. It will 
be remembered that the bodies of malefactors were tarred and left 
hanging as a warning: “The child could make out the face. The 
boy saw the mouth, which was a hole, the nose, which was a hole, 
the eyes, which were two holes. . . . The canvas was rotten 
and cracked. A knee passed through. One slit exposed the ribs. 
Part was body, part bones. The face was clay-color; some slugs 
had wandered over it, leaving vague silvery ribbons. The skull, 
cracked and split, was parted like a rotten fruit. The teeth had 
remained human, they had preserved their smile.” He explains 
incidentally that the grass upon the slope was elsewhere thin, but a 
bunch of luxuriant growth was immediately beneath the gibbet. 
Suddenly the awful figure begins to move; the storm has caught it 
and is swinging it like a pendulum of horror, and the creaking of 
the iron chain mingles with the howling of the wind. What a 
spectacle for a child to witness! From this seene Hugo passes 
rapidly to depict the retribution so richly deserved by those who, 
having first stolen the child, then abandoned him to encounter such 
horrors. He describes the sinking of the Ork, the vessel in which 
the child-thieves are trying to make their escape. The ship is 
brokea and is slowly filling. The sea is absolutely calm and the 
snow is falling. They observe the time—the ship has only one 
half-hour to live. The thieves are kneeling on the deck. Some one 
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asked: “Is there anything else we can throw overboard?’ The 
doctor, a very interesting character, replied: “Yes.” “What?” 
“Our sins.” They shuddered, and responded “Amen.” The doctor 
is the only one standing. He seems to be their priest before the 
Infinite. He continued: “Let us cast our crimes into the sea. 
They weigh us down! They are sinking our ship. Let us think 
no more of being saved, but of salvation. Our crimes—especially 
the last—this it is which overwhelms us. What is done against a 
child is done against God.” The ship slowly sinks from sight. 
“The sea has no more wrinkles than a tun of oil.”” The snow con- 
tinues to fall. Absolute silence. The child upon the Portland 
downs is avenged. Cannot we trace his love for children as shown 
in his poems? He is the French Robert Louis Stevenson. Had he 
used dialect, he might be called the Whitcomb Riley of France. 
(2) Hugo is the defender of the poor. The title of his greatest 
work, Les Miserables, indicates his humanitarian spirit and social 
message. It is an interesting question whether or not Hugo was 
a socialist, and, if a socialist, what sort, for there are many kinds. 
Probably as full an expression of his views as any found in short 
compass is given in the closing pages of Ninety-three, his great 
historical novel. Cimourdain and Gauvain are conversing in the 
dungeon. The circumstances of this conversation are most im- 
probable but not less interesting. The topic is the Revolution. 
Gauvain declares: “The visible work is savage, the invisible, sub- 
lime. Behind a scaffolding of barbarism a temple of civilization is 
rising.” Cimourdain accuses him of being visionary; he says: 
“None of these things can feed man.” “How do you know? 
Thought is nourishment. To think is to eat.” “No abstractions! 
The republic is the law of two and two make four. When I have 
given to each the share which belongs to him—” “It still remains 
to give the share which does not belong to him!” “What do you 
mean by that?’ “I mean the immense reciprocal concession which 
each owes to all and which all owe to each, and which is the whole 
of social life.” “Beyond the strict law there is nothing.” “There 
is everything.” “I only see justice.” “And I—I look higher.” 
“What can there be above justice?’ “Equality.” Cimourdain in- 
sists that he particularize, which he does; enumerating not a few 
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of the positions of modern socialism. Parasitism must be de 
stroyed, waste lands cleared up, pasture lands utilized, communal 
lands divided, natural resources developed; make the most of 
nature. “At this moment France only gives her peasants meat four 
days in the year; well cultivated she would nourish three hundred 
million of men—all Europe.” Cimourdain is still incredulous, and 
declares that these high proposals are beyond the possible, are in 
dreamland. Gauvain continues: “This is my thought—constant 
progression. If God meant man to retrograde, he would have placed 
an eye in the back of his head. Let us look always toward the 
dawn, the blossoming, the birth; that which falls encourages that 
which mounts. The cracking of the old tree is an appeal to the 
new. Each century must do its work, today civic, tomorrow 
human.” He added, in a low and solemn voice: “There is a 
Power which must be allowed to guide.” “What?” demanded 
Cimourdain. “Gauvain raised his finger above his head. 
Cimourdain’s eyes followed the direction of that uplifted finger 
and it seemed to him that across the dungeon vault he beheld the 
starlit sky.” In his Retrospect, written ten years before his death, 
Hugo epitomizes his convictions in these words: “I say that 
Humanity has a synonym—Equality ; and that under Heaven there 
is but one thing to which we ought to bbw—Genius; and only one 
thing before which we ought to kneel—Goodness.” Brander Mat- 
thews thus sums up Victor Hugo’s social message: “Beyond Hugo’s 
great genius was his great heart. He is the poet of the proletarian 
and the people; he is the poet of the poor and weak and suffering; 
he is the poet of the overworked woman and the little child; he is 
the friend of the downtrodden and the outcast, and his is truly 
the Christian charity, which droppeth like gentle dew from 
heaven.” (3) Victor Hugo was an uncompromising enemy of 
capital punishment and a pioneer prison reformer. He was the 
John Howard of France. Through his works may be traced his 
opposition to the death penalty and his pleas for humane treat- 
ment of prisoners. It will be remembered that the criminal code 
of those days was very severe. The humanitarian spirit was in its 
infancy which now places emphasis upon the reformatory element 
in penal administration. Hugo’s protest was that of a pioneer, 
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and much progress has been made not only in the mitigation of 
severities but also in the use of redemptive measures. It is not to 
be supposed that our French poet spoke the last word on this 
matter, for prison discipline and methods of punishment are among 
the live questions of the hour. A favorite method of Victor Hugo 
to bring the death penalty and oversevere laws into disrepute was 
by his vivid descriptions of executions, and by placing the inno- 
cency and moral worth of those unjustly condemned in contrast 
with the wickedness and cruelty of the officials who enforced the 
law. What is more terrible than the scourging of Quasimodo ? 
One can almost hear the swish of the small lashes, “like a handful 
of vipers,” falling on the poor hunchback, and when the punish- 
ment is over Pierrot Torterue allows the soaked lashes of his 
scourge to drain, drop by drop, to the ground, making a crimson 
pool. Hugo’s hatred of the death penalty and his usual methods 
of discrediting by contrast and vivid description are shown in his 
description of the trial of John Brown. We cannot help feeling 
keenly the sting of his words. The graphic quality of his sketch 
needs no comment. He says: 


John Brown on a stretcher, with six wounds scarcely closed—one shot 
in his arm, one in his back, two in his chest, two in his head; hearing with 
difficulty, the blood dripping through his mattress, the shades of his two 
dead sons near him, his four fellow-prisoners, wounded, dragging them- 
selves along by his side—Stephens with four saber cuts. Justice eager and 
hurrying on; an attorney, Hunter, who wishes to be quick; a judge who 
consents to all this; the pleadings cut short, almost all delay refused, 
forced and mutilated documents produced, witnesses for prisoner driven 
away, the defense trammeled, two guns loaded with canister in the yard 
of the tribunal, orders to shoot accused if there is any attempt to rescue 
them, forty minutes for deliberation, three men sentenced to death. I 
affirm upon my honor that this did not come to pass in Turkey, but in 
America. These things are done with impunity in the face of the civilized 
world. The universal conscience is an open eye. Let the people of Virginia 
remember it. They are seen. 


A reprieve was granted from December 2 to December 16, and 
Hugo makes his impassioned plea (alas! in vain) that the execution 
be stayed : 


I kneel with tears before the great starry flag of the New World and 
supplicate, with clasped hands and with profound and filial respect, that 
illustrious American republic to think of the safety of the universal moral 
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law, to save John Brown, to cast down the threatening scaffold, and not 
permit that under its eyes (and, I shudder, almost by its fault) the first 
parricide should be surpassed. Yes, let America know it, and look to it: 
there is something more frightful than Cain killing Abel—it is Washington 
killing Spartacus, 


Did Victor Hugo carry his opposition to capital punishment 
too far? Have we made so much progress that this method should 
be abolished, or does the survivel of the fittest still need some legal 
assistance? Shall we make our prisons so fine and comfortable 
that they are more attractive than the haunts of the criminal? In 
a recent book W. H. Lecky observes: 

The humanitarian spirit which mitigates the penal code and makes the 
reclamation of the criminal the main object is a perfectly right thing as 
long as it does not so far diminish the deterrent power of punishment as to 
increase crime, and as long as it does not place the criminal in a better 


position of comfort than the blameless poor, but when these conditions are 
not fulfilled it is much more an evil than a good. 


(4) Victor Hugo is a prophet of the conscience. In the realm of 
the conscience he places the highest heroism. He has given a new 
type of hero—not merely one with a conscience, but one because 


of his conscience. Preéminently Jean Valjean is such a hero. 
Says Dr. Quayle: “In Macbeth conscience is warring and retrib- 
utive; in Richard ITI conscience, stifled, is waking, speaks in 
dreams and is a menace, like a sword swung in a maniac’s hands; 
in Arthur Dimmesdale conscience is lacerative; in Jean Valjean 
conscience is regulative, creative, constructive. Jean Valjean is 


conscience and conscience is king.” It is not necessary to retell 


the familiar story of Jean Valjean. We shall only glance at the 
scene of his sublime self-renunciation in the court at Arras. The 
dull, stupid galley slave is about to be condemned in his stead. 
With great difficulty he has at last reached the city. He finally 
enters the hall, and by sending his name to the president is invited 
to a seat of honor by his side. The judge is pleased to show 
courtesy to the honored mayor. To reach the seat he must pass by 
a rear hallway and a waiting room whose door opened directly to 
the judge’s bench. To this room there is an outer doorway. Shall 
he go in, or escape by this open way? The polished brass door 
knob for entering the court shines like a terrific star. The last 
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battle, fought within this little room, continued a full quarter of 
an hour. Through it all the fatal door knob gleamed, now like a 
star, now like the eye of a tiger. All at once he clutches the knob 
and passes within the court, the judge rises with great courtesy and 
gives M. Madelaine a seat. The prosecutor is closing his arraign- 
ment. It is certain that the man is doomed. M. Madelaine turns 
to the jury and court and says in a gentle voice, “Gentlemen of the 
jury and Mr. President, have me arrested. The man you are 
seeking is not he, for—I am Jean Valjean!” “Not a breath was 
drawn, all felt that species of religious terror which seizes a crowd 
when something grand has been accomplished.” In this fashion 
Victor Hugo enforces the sovereignty of conscience. Without dis- 
cussing the grounds of its authority he makes conscience king. 
(5) One more element in Hugo’s message is his doctrine and 
method of redemption. It may be briefly stated in the expression, 
“the best for the worst.” A curious flaw in the elaboration of this 
principle is found in the conduct of the old bishop who, to shield 
Jean Valjean, told the much-discussed lie in regard to the gift of 
the silver candlesticks. This is certainly an instance of Hugo’s 
exaggeration and overstatement; but, recognizing this defect, the 
compassion and self-sacrifice of the good bishop are certainly 
Christian. Throughout his works Hugo enforces this principle, 
the best for the worst, as the method of human redemption. 

A popular vote on the relative preéminence of the great 
Frenchmen of the last century was recently taken (January, 1907) 
by one of the most widely circulated papers of Paris, the Petit 
Parisien. There were at least 15,000,000 answers received. 
Pasteur led the list, with 1,338,425 votes. Victot Hugo came 
next, with 1,227,103. Gambetta was third and Napoleon I was 


Lo. W. F3ravnan, 
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Art. VII.—ONE SOURCE OF INSTRUCTION IN PRAYER 


“Anp it came to pass that, as he was praying in a certain 
place, when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, 
teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples.” These 
disciples were not unfamiliar with the worship of God. They 
had been trained from their youth in the religion of their fathers. 
Some of them had been with John in the wilderness and learned 
of him. Yet their fellowship with Jesus impels them to say: 
“Lord, teach us to pray.”” When Saul the persecutor became the 
servant of Jesus Christ the transformation was made known by a 
single word: “Behold, he prayeth.” Being a disciple of Jesus 
implies that a man tries to pray and feels the need of learning 
how to pray. As a people we give little heed to liturgies or books 
of devotion, and there are good and historic reasons for the wide- 
spread conviction that “the world will never be converted by 
fixed forms of prayer,” however much we may respect some who 
habitually use them. Nevertheless, it is possible to condemn 
unduly or neglect overmuch their use. Men may possibly not be 
brought to confess Christ by them, but by them many a disciple 
of Jesus has been nourished as in green pastures and refreshed 
as beside still waters. The first book which John Wesley pre- 
pared was a book of daily prayers. Without the study of noble 
expressions our conception of prayer and our practice of it easily 
tend toward phrases or other forms more or less fixed, which lack 
richness and reverence and power. A man may never read a 
prayer and yet use “vain repetitions” when he prays. A vigorous 
Christian life implies unfettered expression of the soul in prayer. 
The soul may not be bound even by the most beautiful and search- 
ing and stately words, though it may be starved through ignorance 
of such forms. The poet is mistaken, as he himself later con- 
fesses, when he says: 


Man rises best alone: 
Upward his thoughts stream, like the leaping flame 
Whose base is tempest-blown; 
Upward and skyward, since from thence they came, 
And thither they must flow. 
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Such lines are true for some moments—not for all; true, per- 
chance, for some men but not for all, true for some moods but not 
for all. There are men from whose presence and from whose 
words we may catch the upward-leaping flame the spirit that 
yearns toward God. 


Not like the men of the crowd 
Who all around me today 
Bluster or cringe, and make life 
Hideous, and arid, and vile; 
But souls tempered with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind. 


“Man rises best” sometimes in fellowship with such as these. 
In the quest of such fellowship I have been led to prepare a group 
of prayers from the psalms. The Hebrew bards who wrote the 
originals were men of God, “fervent, heroic, and good.” Some 
of the prayers are condensed from a single psalm, others are 
compiled from twe or more sources. Each selection has a dis- 
tinctive theme or themes, and the cycle is fairly inclusive of our 
fundamental needs. While each selection has a certain com- 
pleteness as it stands it may well serve as an introduction to 
farther spontaneous petitions. For this reason no attempt has 
been made to round out the prayers with concluding formule. 
They were prepared to provide pertinent and inspiring sugges- 
tions for seasons of personal devotion, having in mind the young 
disciple rather than the saint who through long years has entered 
richly into the secret of the Lord. Printed upon cards they have 
proved of service not only to individuals, but as a concert exercise 
at the morning table altar. “Ask,” said Jesus, “and it shall be 
given you.” What shall we ask? The poet urges us: 


Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 


How shall we speak? Devout men of old who spoke as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost may teach us after many days. 
The selection for Sunday is a prayer for the love of public 


worship chosen from the eighty-fourth psalm. Notice the 
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recurrence of the words, “The Lord of hosts.” They and their 
repetition are full of meaning. It is written of the Lord of 
hosts that “his way is in the sanctuary.” “There are gifts of God 
which only a community can receive”; “there are inspirations 
which can come only to those who are gathered together with one 
accord in one place.” This prayer should impel us to worship 
God in the great congregation and say, “Lord, I would thus love 
thee; help thou my lack of love”: 


Sunpay.—For THe Love or Pustic WorsHipe 

How beloved are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, 
yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord. My heart and my flesh 
cry out unto the living God. Blessed is the man whose strength is in 
thee, in whose heart are the highways to Zion. 

O Lord God of hosts, hear my prayer. A day in thy courts is better 
than a thousand, I had rather lie on the threshold of the house of my 
God than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. For the Lord God is a 
sun and a shield. The Lord will give grace and glory. No good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk uprightly. O Lord of hosts, 
blessed is the man that trusteth in thee. 


The public altar of God rests upon a multitude of altars in 
the hearts and homes of his children. The twenty-fifth psalm 
suggests waiting upon God in the secret place. The individual 
must go forth alone. He must know how to worship alone. Each 
day is an unknown country; we need guidance. Each yesterday 
has its failures; we need mercy. Each today has its problems 
and temptations; we need instruction and establishing in 
righteousness : 

Monpay.—For GuIDANCE AND MERCY 


Unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. O my God, I trust in thee, 
let me not be put to shame. Yea, let none that wait on thee be put to 
shame, 

Show me thy ways, O God; teach me thy paths. Lead me in thy 
truth and teach me, for thou art the God of my salvation. Let integrity 
and uprightness preserve me. On thee do I wait all the day. 

Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy lovingkindnesses; 
for they have been ever of old. Remember not the sins of my youth nor. 
my transgressions, for thy goodness’ sake, O Lord. 


How often we fail in thought and in word! The tongue is 
a little member but it kindleth great things. Behind the tongue 
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is the thought or the lack of thought. It is a wicked excuse 
sometimes to plead, “I didn’t think.” We may not prevent 
thoughts of evil, but to cherish evil thoughts is a sin whose pun- 
ishment is heavy. Curiosity born of a deceived imagination leads 
many a youth where no selfrespecting man will go. Worry is a 
foolish form of thought. 


Turspay.—For Ricut Worps anp THOUGHTS 

O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me. Thou knowest my 
downsitting and mine uprising; thou understandest my thoughts afar off. 
Thou searchest out my path and my lying down and art acquainted with 
all my ways. For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, 
thou knowest it altogether. Even the darkness hideth not from thee, but 
the night shineth as the day, the darkness and the light are both alike 
to thee. 

Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of my lips. 
Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart be acceptable 
in thy sight, O Lord, my strength, and my redeemer. 


The Christian life is a life of action. We must be doers of 
the word, not thinkers only. We may not always abide at home. 
We must endure the jostle of the world’s highway, of the give and 
take of the marketplace. We need to learn what we ought to do 
and to be willing to learn: 


Wepnespay.—For Ricutzovs Deeps aNp A TEACHABLE SPIRIT 

My voice shall thou hear in the morning, O Lord; in the morning 
will I direct my prayer unto thee and I will look up. 

Lead me, O God, in thy righteousness, make thy way straight before 
my face. For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wickedness. Evil 
shall not dwell with thee. 

Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law. Teach me to do thy will, for thou art my God. Cause me to 
know the way wherein I should walk. Let me go forth unto my work and 
unto my labor until the evening. Let me lie down in peace and sleep, for 
thou, Lord, only, makest me to dwell in safety. 


The springs of action are the purposes of life. Deeper than 
our thoughts are our motives and desires. “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” It is vital to true devotion that 
our worship be inspired of God and that our attempts at worship 
shall be sincere—not from “feigned lips.” Our “wicked ways” 
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are in us before they become the practice of our lives. “Keep 
pure thy soul”: 
THurspay.—For Purity or HEART 

O Lord, open thou my lips and my mouth shall show forth thy praise. 
Give ear unto my prayer that cometh net out of feigned lips. 

Cleanse thou me from hidden faults. Thou delightest not in 
sacrifice, else would I give it. Thou hast no pleasure in burnt offerings. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise. 

Incline not my heart to any evil thing, to practice deeds of wicked- 
ness. Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me and know my 
thoughts: and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting. 


“The first thing I ask of God,” says a devout, virile, 
scholarly man, “is that he will forgive my sins.” The dreadful 
thing about sin is the separation from God which it entails upon 
the soul. The great blessedness of forgiveness is fellowship with 
God. The forgiven soul is in the relation of “restored con- 
fidence.” God trusts us again in and with his presence. We need 
often to be forgiven. We need sometimes to let this plea rise 
alone, and with emphasis, from our hearts: 


Frmay.—For ForcivENess AND FELLOWSHIP 


Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lovingkindness: 
according to the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my trans 
gressions. Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from 
my sin. For I acknowledge my transgressions, and my sin is ever before 
me. Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is evil 
in thy sight. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me. Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation and mphold me with a 
willing spirit. Cast me not away from thy presence and take not the 
spirit of thy holiness from me. 


No man is sufficient unto himself. “Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” The truly awakened heart is 
conscious of his need. He knows that he must lay hold of One 
above and beyond himself whose presence makes for righteous- 
ness. He knows that his life upon the earth must be brief at the 
longest, and that godliness is profitable for him at each step of 
the way. He knows that God has work for him to do, work fitted 
to his hand: 
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SaTurpAY.—A CONFESSION OF DEPENDENCE Upon Gop 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 

The days of our years are threescore years and ten, and if by reason 
of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labor and 
sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 

So teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom, O satisfy us early with thy mercy, that we may rejoice and be 
glad all our days. 

Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory unto their 
children, and let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and 
establish thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands 
establish thou it. 


There is more of meditation than of activity in the psalms 
and in these selections, yet “no man can pray without working,” 
and no one can enter into the spirit of these devotions without 
being inspired to more worthy activity. The single petition, 
“Let thy work appear unto thy servants,” affords full scope for 
all our energies. 


We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 

We have hard work to do and loads to lift; 

Shun not the struggle; face it; ’tis God’s gift. 

Then, 

Begin the day with God! He is thy sun and day; 
Lift up, O man, thy heart and eyes, brush slothfulness away. 
Take thy first walk with God! Let him go forth with thee: 
By stream or sea, or mountain path, seek still his company. 


Ue Ghslin 
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Arr. VIIIL—SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


THERE is a new note sounding loudly in our church life 
today. However, historical investigation, as usual, reveals that 
the new is old. But though old, still it is new—new in emphasis 
as compared with the recent past, new in form, new in interpre- 
tation and adaptation to this age. This new-old note and old-new 
note is evangelism. 

In sounding this keynote, there is less need than in the past 
to defend its right to be the keynote. More and more we are 
coming to see that propagation is a fundamental law of life, and 
that church suicide is as possible as race suicide; that the church 
which lacks evangelistic efficiency not only will cease to grow 
but, in a few generations, will cease to be. To be sure, the 
bleaching skeleton may persist for some centuries but the life is 
gone. And it is a monument to human frailty that this insight 
is helping to drive us to work that should always have been at- 
tended to for love of our neighbors and of our God.’ The infinite 
wisdom of God is illustrated in the law of self-preservation im- 
bedded deeply in the nature of individuals and of institutions 
which drive them to unselfish service when their stock of simon 
pure altruism runs low. Recent church history illustrates the 
beneficent working of this law. The meager results of church 
work in the last years of the last decade and in many instances an 
absolute shrinkage in membership and resources caused alarm 
and had much to do with the sounding of the trumpet for 
evangelistic effort. So today individual interest and ecclesiastical 
well-being join anew with the command of Scripture and the 
needs of men in calling us to aggressive evangelism. Evangelism, 
then, is, and of right ought to be, the dominant interest of our 
church life. This is our platform and on this we stand. I even 
dare to say that evangelism takes precedence of the edification 
of the saints. Not that the latter is unimportant. Both are 
important and each should have its place, but evangelism, in my 
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opinion, should come first and edification second. My reasons 
for this conviction are: 1. Without recruits we soon would have 
no saints to edify. 2. Christians are less dependent on the church 
for edification than nonChristians are for the message of salvation. 
The Bible, literature, art, and nature are more effective aids to 
edification than to evangelization. In a very special and em- 
phatic way evangelism needs personality back of the message. 
3. Personal evangelism is the most effective minister unto edifi- 
eation that I know anything about. So I repeat, evangelism is, 
and of right ought to be, the dominant interest in church life. 

But for mutual understanding we must agree on what we 
shall mean by evangelism. A moment’s reflection will save us 
from identifying evangelism with special theologies or special 
methods or special meetings. Let us agree to use the word in its 
broader meaning, so that it shall include all activities of a conse- 
erated Christian which are conscious endeavors personally to 
earry the evangel of Christ to nonChristian men. Or, suppose 
we adopt Saint Paul’s definition: “I am become all things to all 
men, that I may by all means save some.” This definition ex- 
cludes unconscious influence. For while such influence may be 
the most powerful appeal to the nonChristian, it is beyond direct 
control. It is not conscious, directed effort for the salvation of 
men. And by this exclusion we remove the excuse of a multitude. 
Lazy Christians have sublime faith in the power of holy example 
to bring men to Christ, without work on their part. This 
definition also excludes evangelism by proxy. The wealthy man 
has not done his full quota even when he pays the salary of a 
missionary. The church member cannot delegate the minister 
to deliver his message for him. The minister should feel no 
sense of relief or duty done when he has secured a professional 
evangelist. Each Christian has his own sphere and his own mes- 
sage. No man, no angel can take his place. Evangelism by proxy 
is a dismal failure. The definition does include regular meet- 
ings and special meetings and preaching and praying and personal 
work and family prayer and confidential talks and numberless 
words of worship and of counsel and countless deeds of friend- 
ship and of service, provided that in each case the word is spoken 
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and the deed is done with the conscious purpose of winning 
someone to Christ. This is not the whole of a Christian life. 
We are trying to define only the evangelistic phase of that life. 
And when we say evangelistic phase it is evident that we mean 
something definite, something that we recognize in our thought, 
something that we intend and plan for and work at, a program 
that is to be given first place in the program of programs 
called life. 

If what I have said is true, if it is the business of every 
church and of each member of every church to win disciples for 
our Lord, the psychology of the situation ceases to be exclusively 
an academic question and becomes a matter of popular interest 
and of great practical importance. And, first, we might gather 
up some of the suggestions that come from one of the most con- 
spicuous recent movements in psychology. Debates concerning 
the relations of mind and matter are centuries old, but in these 
latter days more specialized attention has been given to the rela- 
tion of thought to the body and more especially to the nervous 
system. That thought does affect bodily states is well known. 
Christian Science has furnished considerable valid evidence. 
That bodily and nervous states do affect our thinking is a matter 
of common experience. What the psychological laboratory is 
doing is to explore and measure and register the finer manifesta- 
tions of this inter-relation of the mind and the nervous system. 
The details of this work cannot be presented effectively without 
laboratory experiments and that is a long and fairly dry process. 
But if the arbitrariness of my method may be excused, I would 
like to make a few suggestions to Christian workers that grow 
out of such laboratory work. Let us try to apply two conclusions 
of the laboratory to evangelistic work. 

I. The nervous organization of an individual conditions 
his intellectual and emotional and volitional reactions. Nerve 
cells do not make but they do condition thought. No man can 
escape even for a moment from his particular nervous constitution. 
As well try to step out of yourself to see the wrinkle in the back 
of your coat as to escape your point of view. And equally im- 
possible is it for one to escape from his own nerves. Therefore 
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we Christian workers need to remember that nervous constitution 
affects the form and expression of religious experience, and that 
our nerves are not the standard for our fellows. The other man 
is no more to blame for his excitability than I am for my 
stolidity. It is a physiological impossibility that we all should 
take our religion in the same fashion. Such uniformity is not to 
be sought after or desired. Let each man react and find expression 
in his own way, so long as his religion is ethically efficient in his 
life. The same physiological facts lead to a suggestion for us 
ministers too. Every mother knows that an excitable child needs 
to be soothed and shielded, while the phlegmatic child may well 
be prodded with excitants from without. But alas, is it not true 
that .e ministers often show less sense? How often we work on 
the nerves of an excitable congregation and address our most 
soporifie sermons to congregations of the stolid sort? All this is 
so simple that it seems well-nigh commonplace, yet these simple 
suggestions, if assimilated, would smooth the way for codpera- 
tion and church union, and would result in such a baptism of 
Christian charity as the world has seldom seen. Our religious 
differences are more a difference of nerves than some folks 
dream of. 

II. Disease and fatigue modify mental life. These usually 
make thought less clear, emotions less vivacious, and will less 
prompt and persistent. Illustrations of this abound in common 
life. Every teacher knows how hard it is to make a tired or 
sick child understand. Every young lover ought to know that 
his affection is not displayed to best advantage if he persists in 
calling when fatigue is approaching exhaustion. Some of us 
can understand what slowness to will means as we remember 
some call to action after we had settled back in an easy chair for 
a well-earned rest. All this is evident, but what would you 
think if I should talk of a man’s being too tired to get converted ¢ 
Indeed, it seems to be a current notion that times of sickness and 
exhaustion are golden opportunities for evangelistic efforts. I 
would not throw the shadow of a doubt on the gracious possibility 
of a deathbed repentance. The Christian may better make his 
appeal then than never. But when I see a stalwart Christian 
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worker seeking out the sick and the weak and the defective I 
sometimes feel like shouting again the call of the playground: 
“Take somebody of your size.” Every agent, every commercial 
traveler, most observing men know that an impoverished or de- 
fective nervous system tends to make a man abnormally susceptible 
to the influences of his environment. A strong magnetic person- 
ality can talk him into doing what he is told. Scientific investi- 
gation confirms this popular conviction. Such a man is like a 
mirror that reflects its surroundings more quickly and more 
accurately than an artist can paint, but alas, the picture changes 
with every turn of the ziass. It is easy to convert such a man, 
in the conventional sense, but it is little short of a miracle to 
nurture such a convert so that he afterward becomes a monument 
to keeping grace. Yet a multitude of good people gloss this over 
With some vague suggestions about one soul being as good as 
another before God, and cheapen or discredit the power of divine 
grace by making overmuch of such results of evangelistic effort. 
Such cowardly evangelism must result in a church full of defec- 
tives to the hindering, if not to the utter defeat, of a more virile 
evangelism which would seek out the strong man to make him a 
power for God in the world. Then what shall we do with the 
men and women of low nervous organization who are the first to 
move in a revival meeting? Let them come, Give them all the 
help you can in the name of Christ. But do not make overmuch 
of such results lest you repel the strong. Push the work steadily 
for nobler and more abiding results, knowing full well that your 
revival has not yet reached a stage that is very significant for the 
ethical and social life of your community. All honor to the man 
who reaches down to help the weakness of the weak for love’s 
sake, but shame on the man who tries to evangelize the weak 
because it is easy and thus he can make a show of results. 

And now let us pass to some suggestions that are derived 
from a psychological study of feeling. In recent years the emo- 
tions have been at a discount. We like to imagine ourselves 
“eold, logical engines”; we have intellects; we think things out; 
insight determines action. To be sure, we are not pure intel- 
lects, but then intellect ie dominant. So men talk and so men act. 
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But least of all can Christian workers assent to such teaching. 
We need the emotion, the passion of religion for moral life, 
Fortunately modern philosophy and psychology give no such 
primacy to intellect. The modern view is that intellect, feeling, 
and will are never separate and that all three appear in every 
state of consciousness. So I claim no primacy for feeling but 
gladly recognize the three as codrdinate in mental life. But intellect 
and will have had more than their share of attention in religious 
thought and life. If religion was often too emotional a hundred 
years ago, we are as extreme in the opposite direction. As I heard 
a pastor tell his people onee, “It is true that people sometimes 
become demented over religion, but you are in no danger of going 
erazy that way.” In recent years, we have been afraid of senti- 
ment, of emotional exuberance, of appeal to feeling in religion. 
It is high time for us to wake up to the fact that much of our 
boasted intellectualism is a myth. Our feelings play as large 
a part as our intellect in life. Much of our belief, much of our 
doing, ys, even much of our thinking, rests more on sentiment 
than on insight. This is true of those who have the best-trained 
intellects, and feeling determines an increasingly large part of 
life as we go down the educational scale. Nor does this statement 
belittle manhood. The greatest attribute of God is his love, and 
it is in his emotional life that man can show forth the broken 
image of his Maker most perfectly. Then it behooves every 
Christian worker to study the emotional side of life and learn how 
to appeal to the heart. This is especially important for evan- 
gelistie effort, because the beginnings of conversion are generally 
found in the emotional life. In saying this I do not wish to ally 
myself with the apostles of hypnotism and maudlin sentimentality. 
There is a difference between appealing to the noblest sentiments 
in the heart of man and a cheap working on the emotions. In 
this nobler sense it is evident that the heart must be stirred to 
bring men to Christ. No doubt there is a portion of the field of 
knowledge where reason is dominant. Mathematics is the elas- 
sical example. But for the comprehension and judicial weighing 
of the ethical and theological truths involved in conversion, most 
men need a motive, an impetus which is often best furnished by 
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and the deed is done with the conscious purpose of winning 
someone to Christ. This is not the whole of a Christian life. 
We are trying to define only the evangelistic phase of that life. 
And when we say evangelistic phase it is evident that we mean 
something definite, something that we recognize in our thought, 
something that we intend and plan for and work at, a program 
that is to be given first place in the program of programs 
called life. 

If what I have said is true, if it is the business of every 
church and of each member of every church to win disciples for 
our Lord, the psychology of the situation ceases to be exclusively 
an academic question and becomes a matter of popular interest 
and of great practical importance. And, first, we might gather 
up some of the suggestions that come from one of the most con- 
spicuous recent movements in psychology. Debates concerning 
the relations of mind and matter are centuries old, but in these 
latter days more specialized attention has been given to the rela- 
tion of thought to the body and more especially to the nervous 
system. That thought does affect bodily states is well known. 
Christian Science has furnished considerable valid evidence. 
That bodily and nervous states do affect our thinking is a matter 
of common experience. What the psychological laboratory is 
doing is to explore and measure and register the finer manifesta- 
tions of this inter-relation of the mind and the nervous system. 
The details of this work cannot be presented effectively without 
laboratory experiments and that is a long and fairly dry process. 
But if the arbitrariness of my method may be excused, I would 
like to make a few suggestions to Christian workers that grow 
out of such laboratory work. Let us try to apply two conclusions 
of the laboratory to evangelistic work. 

I. The nervous organization of an individual conditions 
his intellectual and emotional and volitional reactions. Nerve 
cells do not make but they do condition thought. No man can 
escape even for a moment from his particular nervous constitution. 
As well try to step out of yourself to see the wrinkle in the back 
of your coat as to escape your point of view. And equally im- 
possible is it for one to escape from his own nerves. Therefore 
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we Christian workers need to remember that nervous constitution 
affects the form and expression of religious experience, and that 
our nerves are not the standard for our fellows. The other man 
is no more to blame for his excitability than I am for my 
stolidity. It is a physiological impossibility that we all should 
take our religion in the same fashion. Such uniformity is not to 
be sought after or desired. Let each man react and find expression 
in his own way, so long as his religion is ethically efficient in his 
life. The same physiological facts lead to a suggestion for us 
ministers too. Every mother knows that an excitable child needs 
to be soothed and shielded, while the phlegmatic child may well 
be prodded with excitants from without. But alas, is it not true 
that we ministers often show less sense? How often we work on 
the nerves of an excitable congregation and address our most 
soporific sermons to congregations of the stolid sort? All this is 
so simple that it seems well-nigh commonplace, yet these simple 
suggestions, if assimilated, would smooth the way for codpera- 
tion and church union, and would result in such a baptism of 
Christian charity as the world has seldom seen. Our religious 
differences are more a difference of nerves than some folks 
dream of. 

II. Disease and fatigue modify mental life. These usually 
make thought less clear, emotions less vivacious, and will less 
prompt and persistent. Illustrations of this abound in common 
life. Every teacher knows how hard it is to make a tired or 
sick child understand. Every young lover ought to know that 
his affection is not displayed to best advantage if he persists in 
calling when fatigue is approaching exhaustion. Some of us 
can understand what slowness to will means as we remember 
some call to action after we had settled back in an easy chair for 
a well-earned rest. All this is evident, but what would you 
think if I should talk of a man’s being too tired to get converted ¢ 
Indeed, it seems to be a current notion that times of sickness and 
exhaustion are golden opportunities for evangelistic efforts. I 
would not throw the shadow of a doubt on the gracious possibility 
of a deathbed repentance. The Christian may better make his 
appeal then than never. But when I see a stalwart Christian 
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worker seeking out the sick and the weak and the defective I 
sometimes feel like shouting again the call of the playground: 
“Take somebody of your size.” Every agent, every commercial 
traveler, most observing men know that an impoverished or de- 
fective nervous system tends to make a man abnormally susceptible 
to the influences of his environment. A strong magnetic person- 
ality can talk him into doing what he is told. Scientific investi- 
gation confirms this popular conviction. Such a man is like a 
mirror that reflects its surroundings more quickly and more 
accurately than an artist can paint, but alas, the picture changes 
with every turn of the glass. It is easy to convert such a man, 
in the conventional sense, but it is little short of a miracle to 
nurture such a convert so that he afterward becomes a monument 
to keeping grace. Yet a multitude of good people gloss this over 
with some vague suggestions about one soul being as good as 
another before God, and cheapen or discredit the power of divine 
grace by making overmuch of such results of evangelistic effort. 
Such cowardly evangelism must result in a church full of defec- 
tives to the hindering, if not to the utter defeat, of a more virile 
evangelism which would seek out the strong man to make him a 
power for God in the world. Then what shall we do with the 
men and women of low nervous organization who are the first to 
move in a revival meeting? Let them come. Give them all the 
help you can in the name of Christ. But do not make overmuch 
of such results lest you repel the strong. Push the work steadily 
for nobler and more abiding results, knowing full well that your 
revival has not yet reached a stage that is very significant for the 
ethical and social life of your community. All honor to the man 
who reaches down to help the weakness of the weak for love’s 
sake, but shame on the man who tries to evangelize the weak 
because it is easy and thus he can make a show of results. 

And now let us pass to some suggestions that are derived 
from a psychological study of feeling. In recent years the emo- 
tions have been at a discount. We like to imagine ourselves 
“eold, logical engines’; we have intellects; we think things out; 
insight determines action. To be sure, we are not pure intel- 
lects, but then intellect is dominant. So men talk and so men act, 
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But least of all can Christian workers assent to such teaching. 
We need the emotion, the passion of religion for moral life. 
Fortunately modern philosophy and psychology give no such 
primacy to intellect. The modern view is that intellect, feeling, 
and will are never separate and that all three appear in every 
state of consciousness. So I claim no primacy for feeling but 
gladly recognize the three as cobrdinate in mental life. But intellect 
and will have had more than their share of attention in religious 
thought and life. If religion was often too emotional a hundred 
years ago, we are as extreme in the opposite direction. As I heard 
a pastor tell his people onee, “It is true that people sometimes 
become demented over religion, but you are in no danger of going 
erazy that way.” In recent years, we have been afraid of senti- 
ment, of emotional exuberance, of appeal to feeling in religion. 
It is high time for us to wake up to the fact that much of our 
boasted intellectualism is a myth. Our feelings play as large 
a part as our intellect in life. Much of our belief, much of our 
doing, yes, even much of our thinking, rests more on sentiment 
than on insight. This is true of those who have the best-trained 
intellects, and feeling determines an increasingly large part of 
life as we go down the educational scale. Nor does this statement 
belittle manhwod. The greatest attribute of God is his love, and 
it is in his emvtional life that man can show forth the broken 
image of his Maker most perfectly. Then it behooves every 
Christian worker to study the emotional side of life and learn how 
to appeal to the heart. This is especially important for evan- 
gelistie effort, because the beginnings of conversion are generally 
found in the emotional life. In saying this I do not wish to ally 
myself with the apostles of hypnotism and maudlin sentimentality. 
There is a difference between appealing to the noblest sentiments 
in the heart of man and a cheap working on the emotions. In 
this nobler sense it is evident that the heart must be stirred to 
bring men to Christ. No doubt there is a portion of the field of 
knowledge where reason is dominant. Mathematics is the elas- 
sical example. But for the comprehension and judicial weighing 
of the ethical and theological truths involved in conversion, most 
men need a motive, an impetus which is often best furnished by 
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aroused emotions. In this use of the emotional appeal one is not 
aiming at an irrational emotional religious result but only using 
the emotional approach to get reason into action on the problem. 
But even when the intellectual process has set in feeling is not 
absent. To be sure, violent emotions do break up logical proc- 
esses, but a glow of feeling of the less violent sort only promotes 
intellectual activity. At this point we find two common blunders. 
The tropical evangelist tries to. fire the convulsive emotions which 
retard or destroy the rationalizing process, and the arctic pastor 
introduces cold logic and handles his knife with all the deftness 
and skill and heartlessness of a surgeon schooled to vivisection. 
It is a good thing for a hospital surgeon to suffuse his operation 
with quiet feeling that does not dim the eye or unsteady the 
nerve, and in moral surgery such feeling is necessary to success. 
In evangelism we must feel for the man who is struggling, and to 
the best of our ability maintain in him a healthful glow of feeling 
while he thinks his problem through. Thus thought and feeling 
work together toward their normal end—an act of will. At this 
point psychology emphasizes the importance of the emotional side 
of the process. Professor Wundt writes that “A volition entirely 
without emotion, determined by a purely intellectual motive, is a 
psychological impossibility.” Then how unscientific it is to sup- 
press or ignore the emotions either in ourselves or in the man 
whose conversion we desire! 

If the emotions play so important a part in evangelistic 
work, it may not be amiss to mention some of the facts and laws 
of the psychology of feeling. While the intellectual and emotional 
activities of mind are never separate in life, psychological analysis 
develops strong contrasts between them. For instance, you are all 
familiar with the law of the association of ideas, but have you 
ever stopped to think that feelings are not forged together like 
ideas? The nearest we come to an association of feelings is when 
each of a series of ideas is able to preserve a characteristic tone of 
feeling when it recurs. This reproduces the sequence of feeling, 
but I think Hoeffding is right in saying that “it is through the 
relation of thoughts to thoughts that feelings pass into new feel- 
ings.” We present this as our first point of contrast: Ideas com- 
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monly oceur and recur in associated groups, but there is no asso- 
ciation of feelings, in the same sense. We note the homiletical 
application of this statement. So far as ideas are concerned the 
best part of even a good sermon is the part that is never uttered. 
A good sermon suggests more than it says. But when the preacher 
seeks emotional results, treatment needs to be more complete, for 
it is impossible to produce a chain of emotions by suggestion 
without going through the whole series. 

Our first point of contrast suggests the second. Intellect is 
more quick and versatile. Feelings are slower in being aroused or 
recalled. The situation is somewhat like the distant observer 
watching a man drive a post. He sees the blow fall and later 
hears the sound of the stroke. This is not entirely evident in 
daily life, but close scientific observation shows that cognition 
precedes a marked development of feeling just as touch is 
quicker than pain. If you wish to prove the latter point, just put 
your finger on a hot stove; you will feel the stove before you feel 
the burn. The slower movement of feeling is more evident in 
sustained intellectual processes. I shall never forget a lecture on 
physics by Professor Hannel in which he hypostatized a fixed 
quantity in a formula full of variables. Intellectually I saw his 
point at once, but it was weeks before I could enter even partially 
into his evident feeling over the matter. In memory the slowness 
of feeling is very evident. Longfellow has expressed this in the 
beautiful lines: 


Alas, our memories may retrace 
Each circumstance of time and place, 
Seasons and scenes come back again, 
And outward things unchanged remain; 
The rest we cannot reinstate; 
Ourselves we cannot recreate, 

Not set our souls to the same key 

Of the remembered melody. 


We remember the images of the past, but without their original 
modes and emotions. Only when absolutely absorbed in memories 
can we awaken even the modified and weakened feelings. The 
suggestions growing out of this slowness of feeling are evident. 
No fundamental change, like conversion, is to be wrought without 
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a complete mental process back of it, and that means that reason, 
feeling, and will must each do its part. A conversion of the heart 
without the head is a very incomplete affair and the conversion 
of the head without the heart is never effective in life. Conversion 
is never ideal until it moves forward from assent to emotion, or 
passion, or devotion, or whatever else you may choose to call it, 
to a rational and at the same time an emotional devotement of 
oneself to God and his service. By this I mean nothing spec- 
tacular or hysterical, but something deep and strong and true, 
like unto that deep, steady love of a noble man for his wife, which 
never sues for a divorce. 

Our third point of contrast is this: Repeated sensations, 
perceptions, and thoughts tend to become ingrained. Repeated 
affections tend toward zero. This accounts for a part of the 
charm of a first view or a first reading or a first love. Of course 
the same idea may recur with a changed and more intense emo- 
tion, but that is not a repeated emotion. This law of repeated 
emotions means that emotions similar in quality which are 
aroused by repeated experiences tend to decrease in intensity. 
Applying this to the religious life, we observe that there is often 
an emotional difference between the contrition of a new convert 
and the contrition of an old Christian. This may not be due to 
greater sinfulness on the one hand or to greater worthiness on the 
other. Heaped up guilt is not a satisfactory explanation. It does 
not necessarily spring from a difference in faith. My explana- 
tion is that the older Christian has lost much of the emotional 
freshness of contrition through repetition without impairing in 
the least its ethical quality. And sometimes we sing with long- 
drawn sighs and many smitings of conscience: 

Where is the soul-refreshing view 
When first I saw the Lord? 


Where is the blessedness I knew, 
Of Jesus and his Word? 


This may be a good hymn for faithless saints, but too often it is 
used to express regret for an emotional bloom departed which is 


absolutely inevitable and which does not signify any deterioration 
of Christian character or life. I suppose the very best of husbands 
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cannot maintain the passionate ardor of courtship days, but, 
nevertheless, for height and depth and abiding loyalty that hus- 
band’s love so far excels the flaming affections of the young 
gallant as to be beyond comparison. And here psychology gives 
an approving nod. For to say that repeated emotions tend to 
fade out is only half the truth. There are two ways of fading. 
The emotion may fade into nothing, that is, fade out in an 
absolute sense, or it may simply decrease in intensity by diffusion. 
In this latter case feeling gains by repetition in breadth and 
depth what it loses in freshness and intensity. Thus the feeling 
may spread over an ever larger part of life and may be fed by 
many more sources than at first, but, as‘a rule, this inner growth 
of feeling is not apparent except in a crisis, when it may revert 
to the more concentrated form of an emotion or passion which 
reveals the added strength that has been gained through quiet 
growth. This is the case in a marriage of true love, and this is 
the case in religious experience. The freshness and intensity of 
religious emotions may wane and still the heart make steady 
growth in love of God and of fellow-men. Here the danger is 
lest we mistake a fading out of feeling which is a real deteriora- 
tion of character for the mere passing from a concentrated to a 
diffused state of feeling. The former is always a calamity, the 
latter may be a blessing. } 

In connection with this we should remember that all extreme 
emotions are intermittent. That is one reason why every 
preacher should have a home of his own, so that he can draw the 
shades and have the reaction from his sermon without scandaliz- 
ing the neighbors. If the reaction is melancholic, the neighbors 
might think God was dead; if jovial or humorous, they might 
think the preacher lacked seriousness of purpose. Of course we 
ministers know that this is a normal reaction, and the girls we 
marry soon learn the secret—some of them to their sorrow. The 
slump after revival meetings often is another example of the same 
phenomena. Extreme emotions cannot be sustained for long, 
and strong feelings tend to pass into their opposites. That is 
why orators mix pathos and humor. Churches and church people 
are not exempt from this law. If a revival stirs up extreme 
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emotions, there must be a reaction, but please remember that the 
reaction does not necessarily condemn the revival. The oscillation 
may end in an improved equilibrium. On the other hand, if a 
church indulges in religious hysterics, it should expect to laugh 
and ery by turns. Then how unscientific, how unpedagogical, how 
unreasonable we are to expect the glow and ardor of a new con- 
vert to continue without variation! Rather should we expect 
emotional changes and prepare the convert for them, knowing full 
well that the stronger the emotion the greater and the quicker 
the reaction. Thus, with all the emphasis which I have been 
trying to place on the emotional side of Christian life and work, 
I would be among the first to warn against confounding emotional 
with ethical and religious states. But still I would conclude by 
reiterating that we all are or ought to be evangelists; that as 
evangelists we should know something of the laws of body and 
brain and should cowork with the laws of God in man’s organism 
even when we are seeking to save his soul; that as evangelists we 
should recognize the primary importance of feeling in winning 
men to Christ; that while appealing to the hearts of men it is not 
necessary to offend their intellects, and that there are laws of 
emotional life which we must observe in making an appeal and in 
caring for converts. “Brethren, the love of God constraineth us.” 
“See that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently.” 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” And “Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my disciples.” 





“ Faith of Our Fathers” 


Arr. 1X.—“FAITH OF OUR FATHERS” 


Ir is difficult to understand why a man should take up the 
study of birds, flowers, rocks, or any other part of the mortal 
universe and argue therefrom against the immortality of the soul, 
or any other phase of our faith. It is not simply a long cry, but 
an absolutely impossible one, from the vegetable garden to the soul 
of the man that walks in it. And I can see no more reason why 
a man versed in the science of vegetation should be authority on 
the affairs of the soul than that a man with a religious experience 
should be an authority on the science of potatoes. We are in the 
immediate presence of two distinct facts, one is ourselves and the 
other the earth on which we live. To say distinct facts is simply 
to affirm what has thus far never been denied by anything 
approaching demonstration. 

Each fact has its history. There is an Earth-story, full of 
charm, running through the ages. A story she brings in herself, 
that lives and throbs beneath our feet, branching upward into our 
body, but never higher than the crown of the head. And the 
learning of man, that is, science, has been bringing this story to 
us along the way. 

Then there is ourselves and our own story, that also runs 
through the ages, a story that we bring in us and with us. It is not 
the story of the body; there is no such story, at least in the history 
of man. Physically we are today what our remotest ancestors 
were. It is a story of the spirit; a real man-story; the essence of 
all history. 


It was the human spirit, 
Of all men’s souls the soul, 
Man the unwearied climber 
That climbed to the unknown goal. 


And this story we bring in the faith of the soul and the 
traditions of the race. Taken in the largest general sense there is 
always the man and his book. I have a friend who has traveled 
much and his house is full of curios. This came from India, this 
from China, and this again from Mexico. Man is such a traveler. 
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He has gathered himself from every age, every clime, and every 
shore. As our scientist would say: “He is a part of all that he has 
met.” But what he brings are not mere curios, but the spoil of 
his indomitable spirit. And this spoil he brings in the very 
structure of his being and the genius of his traditions. 

From time to time this traveler has been held up in the name 
of some last word of science. We are called upon to stand and 
deliver our faith. But why should we throw over this faith-story 
for that Earth-story? Both are facts, and ours is the bigger and 
mightier of the two. They talk of “the flower in the crannied 
wall” and all it holds in the mysteries of God and man. But what 
of this soul in the crannied wall of time, and all its mysteries, 
histories, and victories. 

The story of our faith began back somewhere when a man 
stepped out. He heard a voice and went forth. Faith is more 
than a new thought; it is a new step. It involves the whole man. 
He idealizes himself out of the old situation, he takes a step. After- 
ward he takes up the study of the ground on which he stands, the 
step he has taken, and why he took it. This is science. Science 
is an afterthought. It is no bogie that leaps out upon us from 
ambush ; it is only the thought of the man that is taking the trip. 
It is our own creation. We have wrested it from the dumb and 
senseless toils of nature. There is no scientific fact that is not red 
with the blood of him who brought it. Nor is it an idle tale, but 
a part and parcel of our own life. We should never have had it 
only that we had use for it in the larger faith-story of man. To 
abandon what we bring in us and with us for this last word of 
science is to give the lie to the whole progressive structure of 
history, while the noble procession of the spirit is swallowed up in 
its own last thought. 

When a man takes his stand upon the faith of his fathers, 
he is not only upon good sentimental ground, but on good substan- 
tial scientific ground as well. The foundations are more than 
logical, they are structural. He simply rests upon the age-long 
structure of life and trusts that the power that has brought him 
thus far can take him farther. All, progress is a faith process. 
We do not reason our way, but steer boldly forth and afterward 
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think it over. It is not the afterthought of the fathers, but their 
faith we swear by. We may not accept their definition of God, 
but we accept the reality and make our own definitions. The 
reality always transcends the definition, whether new or old. The 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob need not necessarily measure 
up to the stature of ours, but he must transcend the times in which 
they found him, and this he did. He was to them a transcendent 
Reality. They had experiences with him, ventured forth, fought 
battles, realized life, and left us their spiritual remains. And that 
experience with this transcendent Reality was the dynamic of the 
world’s progress. The faith of cur fathers, then, is as broad and 
deep and strong as the human race. But thus far we have taken 
it in an unqualified way, with all it holds of reality and unreality. 
As yet it is in its crude state and should pass through some re- 
fining process, should be filtered of the mud gathered from the 
banks; should undergo some final criticism. And if we hold to 
the historic method we shall come naturally to the gospel, the 
supreme critique of world-faiths. 

The unique genius of Christ as a critic of world-faiths should 
have a larger place than our space here allows. But a glance will 
give the gist. How well he distinguished between the command- 
ments of God, the vitalizing forces, and the traditions of men. 
With what scorn he pounced upon the gift at the altar representing 
institutional piety and at the same time giving the lie to filial love. 
In tracing the real succession of faith he broke all the antecedent 
mappings of tradition and discovered the true descendants of 
Abraham here, there, and everywhere. He was the heir of the 
essence and the master of the form of all that went before. He 
dared even to reduce the whole organic structure of the faith of 
his day to the simple story of God and man. “Earth changes, 
God and the soul stand sure.” The chief value of the critic is not 
in his subtractions but his remainders. If he ask me to exchange 
one theory for another, I care little for the barter, but if his 
plucking away the husks brings me the life-giving kernel, then I 
am his debtor. It was in his remainders that Christ outranked 
all other critics. It was no instinct of destruction, but of con- 
struction, that made him turn upon the traditions of men. That 
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the eternal truth of God might come to light. And that truth be 
summarized in himself. The old faiths were filtered through the 
personality of Christ and given to us in terms of his own life. He 
is the Divine Remainder. 

If our faith had culminated in a book, another and still 
another must be written, for of making books there is no end. If 
it had reached its finality in a doctrine, we still should have more 
doctrines to make, for these are in the realm of the relative. Then, 
indeed, would the philosophers have cause for the charge they 
sometimes make, that our faith is yet in its childhood and must 
give way to manlier creeds, or that some day the “o’erturned altar” 
will again lay bare the ancient lie. But when we reach the ulti- 
mate of our faith in this life of Christ, transcendent thus far of all 
excellence or theories of excellence, even philosophy, which claims 
that “man partly is and wholly hopes to be,” may admit Him as a 
proper man-goal of the race, and a finality of faith that is beyond 
repeal. And when at last the noblest suspicion of the race is 
fulfilled in his resurrection it is evident that we have not been 
constructing a philosophy, nor dreaming dreams, but interpreting 
the actual, original, eternal Epic of all the ages. 

This is not an argument from innate ideas, but inwrought 
ideas. We simply appeal to history. Into the court of human 
destiny we summon the man himself, with all his spiritual findings. 
We have not consulted the records, nor the rocks, nor the stars, but 
the man himself as he comes to us gathering himself in the way. 

And what he brings is not mortal. He has not brought the 
Pyramids of Egypt, the Temple of Jerusalem, nor the Gardens of 
Babylon. They lie far back in his journey; they have gone to 
pathetic dust. But from every civilization he has sucked the im- 
mortalities and brought them in his faith and the fruits of his 
faith. Earth with her death-doom has no claim upon his cargo. 
He has nothing of hers. Naked he comes and naked he goes, save 
for what he carries in the structure of his soul and the halo of 
his spirit. Nor is it an argument from inward monitions: “It 
must be so, Plato. Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond 
desire?” Some of our “pleasing hopes and fond desires” lead 
only to fictions. Through them the imagination “builds a world 
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apart from God’s.” But faith holds always to the gist of the soul, 
the ways of God, and his unfolding world. Imagination has led 
us into many a poetic by-path, her monuments are everywhere. 
But faith keeps always to the highway of development, holds Sinai 
ever in view, is structural to life as it was, is, and ever shall be. 
“By it we understand the ages have been framed.” Its very 
literature as compared with that of the imagination has the straight 
simplicity, free stride, and lusty strength of a life that is sure of 
its way. The faith of our fathers is more than a “pleasing hope, 
a fond desire.” It is an entity; the genius of history, the dynamic 
of progress, “the promise of the life that now is, and of that which 


is to come.” 
Afloating, afloating 
Across the sleepless sea; 
All night I heard a singing bird, 
Upon the top-mast tree. 


O came you from the isles of Greece 
Or from the banks of Seine; 

Or off some tree in forest free 
Which fringe the western Main? 


I came not off the old world 
Nor yet from off the new; 

But I am one of the birds of God 
Which sing the whole night through. 
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Art. X.—WHY TAINE FAILED TO APPRECIATE 
SHAKESPEARE 


Ir seems strange that such a great writer as Taine should not 
satisfy us when he criticises Shakespeare, but there are few lovers 
of Shakespeare who will assent to Taine’s estimate of him. The 
explanation of Taine’s attitude is probably to be found in his 
peculiar theories of literary criticism. At the period in the history 
of French literature when Taine came into prominence literary 
criticism had ceased to concern itself with rules and had become a 
consideration of literary works as signs of the conditions of 
society, and as important data in arriving at a knowledge of the 
progress made by the human race. It was this phase of it that 
Taine emphasized. He was really a disciple of Sainte-Beuve, for 
most of the views which he made into a rigid theory are those that 
Sainte-Beuve, at one time or another, had set forth in his criticism. 
But what is new is the use to which Taine put them, forming them 
into an inflexible system. “He made of criticism a positive 
science which had for its object the general philosophy of the 
human mind, and for a method, on one hand, the rigorous analysis 
of the naturalist, and on the other, the systematic deduction of the 
geometrician.” Taine did not consider the work of art for its 
own sake but simply for the information about man which he could 
secure from it. Man was, according to his idea, only an animal 
of a higher species, and the critic was to study his literary 
products in exactly the same manner as the naturalist would con- 
sider the work of the lower animals for the purpose of receiving 
enlightenment upon their nature and habits. He believed that 
there was no difference between the physical and the moral world, 
that both were subject to the same determinism. Starting out 
with that assumption, his system of criticism was based upon two 
principal laws, which Pelissier calls the law of dependencies and 
the law of conditions. The law of dependencies states that just 
as the various organs of an animal constitute a whole, no part of 
which could be subject to change without a corresponding change 
being experienced by the other parts, so the different aptitudes of 
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man susiain a necessary relation to each other; they are propor- 
tioned and produced by a single law, which being given, we ean 
foresee their energy and calculate what their effects are to be. 
This law is the faculté maitresse, and its uniform action is com- 
municated in various ways to the different mechanisms of the 
human mind, impressing upon them a series of foreseen move 
ments. Taine believed that man was inevitably determined by 
innate characteristics and that he could be traced back absolutely 
to one superior force, the “dominant quality.” The law of condi- 
tions signified that every work of art is determined by preéxisting 
conditions and the individual nature of the artist, which is the 
result of these aforesaid conditions. The faculté maitresse 
governs the developmert of the intellectual organism and is itself 
subject to higher laws which can be attributed to three distinct 
primordial forees, the race, the milieu, and the moment. The 
influence of the race mean: to Taine all the innate and hereditary 
influences which distinguished one race from all others which had 
developed in the same general circumstances. The milieu was 
the combination of both physical and moral circumstances which 
modified the race itself and, more particularly, the individual. 
The moment was to be understood as the influence which all 
preceding literary works have upon those that follow them. 

The chief objection usually made to Taine’s theory of 
criticism is that it overlooks the monad, “the thing which causes 
twenty or a hundred men, who have been subjected to apparently 
the same influences, to differ absolutely from one another, and 
which makes only one of this great number excel by originality.” 
In short, Taine failed to take into account the power of genius. 
He overlooks this foree and seems not to realize that genius is 
inexplicable by any rules and laws. This probably explains why 
his treatment of Shakespeare is so unsatisfactory. If he had been 
content to attribute in him what was inexplicable to the 
idiosynerasy of genius instead of trying to make him conform to 
his system of analysis, his criticism of Shakespeare would have 
come nearer to being a true one. But he does not do this. He 
says, “I am about to describe an extraordinary species of mind, 
perplexing to all the French modes of analysis and reasoning, 
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all-powerful, excessive, master of the sublime as well as the base,” 
and then attempts to judge Shakespeare absolutely according to 
French standards, failing to realize that he is too universal to 
conform to the standards of any one nation, but must be judged 
by his universality. Taine here makes the mistake against which 
Madame de Staél had warned in her criticism, that of believing 
that what is incomprehensible to the French mind, and which it 
cannot appreciate, is necessarily due to defective art and not 
because of any fault in the French standard. Taine says that 
Shakespeare is purely subjective, that is, that circumstances and 
the externals of life contributed but slightly to his development. 
Then instead of perceiving that here there is something which 
cannot be explained by any rigid system, he tries to give to 
Shakespeare the same treatment that he would accord to any 
ordinary writer. Some of his statements are most unfair. He 
says: “Shakespeare never sees things tranquilly. All the powers 
of his mind are concentrated on the present image or idea. He is 
buried and absorbed in it. With such a genius we are on the brink 
of an abyss; the eddying water dashes in headlong, swallowing up 
whatever objects it meets, and only bringing them to light, trans- 
formed and mutilated. We pause stupefied before these convulsive 
metaphors, which might have been written by a fevered hand in a 
night’s delirium, which gather a pageful of ideas and pictures in 
half a sentence, which scorch the eyes they would enlighten. 
Words lose their meanings; constructions are put out of joint; 
paradoxes of style, apparently false expressions which a man 
might occasionally venture upon with diffidence in the transports 
of his rapture, become the ordinary language. Shakespeare 
dazzles, repels, terrifies, disgusts, oppresses; his verses are a 
piercing and sublime song, pitched in too high a key, above the 
reach of our organs, of which our minds alone can divine the justice 
and beauty.” Many of these statements are mistaken. Almost any 
one of Shakespeare’s sublimely philosophical passages by its calm 
serenity is sufficient to refute the declaration that Shakespeare 
never sees things tranquilly. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
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There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


The purest treasure mortal times afford is spotless reputation. 
That away, men are but as gilded loam or painted clay. 


Are these the convulsive metaphors produced by delirium? 
Taine’s accusation that Shakespeare makes the language of every 
day false expressions which a man might use with diffidence in 
the transports of ecstasy is a contradiction of terms. A man who 
is speaking with the transports of rapture does not use expressions 
“diffidently.” He does not consciously use any expression. He 
speaks the language of his heart, and, with all due respect for 
Taine, it is more likely to be the language which Shakespeare 
gives him than the extremely delicate, subtle, and stilted language 
which the French dramatists would sanction, familiarity with 
which causes Taine to utter such an erroneous judgment of 
Shakespeare’s diction. That is the secret of Taine’s failure to 
appreciate Shakespeare ; he persists in judging him by the falsely 
elegant and restrained ideas which governed the drama in France. 
He says again: “The stage is full of abominations. Shakespeare 
lugs upon it all the atrocious deeds of civil wars.” This, too, is 
at variance with the French usage which discountenanced any 
violent action taking place upon the stage. Taine seems to ignore 
in these assertions the fact that French drama and English drama 
are primarily different; that the drama of France is based upon 
that of the Greeks, while the drama of England is indigenous. 
“The speakers,” he says, “do not remain quietly seated in their 
chairs, like the Marquises in The Misanthrope. They whirl 
around, leap, gesticulate boldly their ideas—their wit-rockets end 
with a song.”” This would naturally seem the case to one who was 
accustomed to the calm course of events upon the French stage, but 
a man who aspires to be a critic should extend his range of vision 
beyond the customs of his own country. 

One statement made by Taine can be turned against the 
French drama which he constantly uses as his unit of measure. 
When he says of Shakespeare’s characters that “they say nothing 
in a simple style; they seek to heap together subtle things, far- 
fetched, difficult to understand; all their expressions are overre- 
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fined, unexpected, extraordinary; they strain their thought and 
change it into a caricature,” he might be speaking of the classical 
drama of France. A language which deemed it inelegant to 
mention love except as “fire,” “flames,” a “crown of passions,” 
which referred to one’s parents as those who had given one the 
light, or by some other such cireumlocution, and which thought 
the depths of indelicacy had been reached when Hamlet spoke of 
his shoe in talking to his mother, such a language certainly lies 
open to the same charges which Taine brings against Shakespeare’s 
diction. And then his declaration that Shakespeare’s women are 
only charming children who feel in excess, and love passionately, 
that they have “unconstrained manners, little rages, nice words of 
friendship, a coquettish rebelliousness, a graceful volubility which 
recall the warbling and prettiness of birds,” is evidently unjust. 
Any representative list of Shakespeare’s women is sufficient to 
prove the statement false. Portia, Rosalind, Viola, Hermione, 
Lady Macbeth, Cordelia are more than “charming children.” 
Contrast any one of them with Corneille’s “Pauline,” for instance, 
and you will be satisfied that the advantage rests with Shakespeare. 
Taine made the mistake of judging the great master of drama by 
the standards which governed the dramatie writers of France, and 
he failed to take into account the part that genius plays in 
Shakespeare’s art. He tried to make him conform to his own 
inflexible and rigid system, and judged him deductively instead 
of inductively. 


) oe 3 Jrowhenw 





The Knowledge of God 


Arr. XI—THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


Aut knowledge is valuable, but it cannot be said truthfully 
that every kind of knowledge is of equal value. We are told by 
Paul that “the things which are seen are temporal, while the 
things that are unseen are eternal.”” The time element, therefore, 
must be considered in estimating values. No one will question 
the importance of the physical sciences as related to human well- 
being; but when compared with the importance of spiritual 
realities the transient nature of the former must give place to the 
eternal interests of the soul. To one who accepts the statements 
of revelation that “the heavens shall pass away with a great noise 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat,” the knowledge 
given by the physical sciences loses in comparison with that knowl- 
edge that outlives such catastrophes. For this reason the knowl- 
edge of God surpasses in intrinsic value all other classes of 
knowledge that can be attained by a rational, moral being. “To 
know God is eternal life” is the sublime deliverance of the world’s 
greatest teacher. Some perplexed thinkers assert the impossibility 
of knowing God. Because they cannot compass the infinite, and 
give a logical statement of the mysteries of his being, they deny 
the possibility of any definite knowledge of his nature and attri- 
butes. If their assumptions are correct, religious worship is a 
vain show and is rightly classed as human superstitions. 
Ignorance is truly the mother of devotion if the object of worship 
is unknowable. For there can be no true faith where there is no 
knowledge. Intelligent faith is the consummate flower of knowl- 
edge. There can be no rational faith in a person of whom we know 
nothing. There may be blind, unintelligent trust, but Christian 
faith is not of this sort. Christian faith demands knowledge as its 
basis. Right here is the marked difference between the Christian 
and all other religious systems. Christianity demands knowledge 
of God, while other religions ignorantly worship they know 
not what. 

The knowledge of God is given us in two books, the book of 
nature and the book of revelation. By the book of nature we mean 
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the physical universe and God’s general dealings with the race, 
while the book of revelation is contained in the Bible in its 
entirety. This knowledge is not given us in either book in any 
systematic form or creed. It is given in the form of facts, prin- 
ciples, laws, precepts, which are to be discovered, classified, re- 
lated, and explained by human investigation and reasonings. We 
know God, as we know men by what they have done and said. 
Actions and speech lie at the basis of faith in each other, and 
actions and speech give us the imperishable foundation of our 
faith in God. It is scarcely necessary to say that in this investi- 
gation no action or speech ought to be overlooked in laying the 
foundations of our faith. All these data need a rational interpre- 
tation. Man is the interpreter. But what is the key to all these 
facts, laws, principles, and precepts? Man himself is the key. 
There can be no true philosophy of nature or revelation that 
ignores man as the key to their mysteries. The only explanation 
of this universe of being that can satisfy a rational soul is per- 
sonality with all its conscious powers. The most momentous state- 
ment that ever emanated from the pen of an inspired writer is 
found in the first chapter of Genesis: “So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he him.” This passage 
gives us the true key to the knowledge of God himself. It tells us 
we are not God, or divine in the same sense in which God is 
divine, but we are fashioned or created in the likeness of God. 
We are made in his image in spiritual powers, capacities, and con- 
stitution. This being so, we can know him, but only as we first 
know ourselves. This marvelous revelation of our birthright in- 
vests the science of psychology with a value that surpasses all 
other physical sciences. “Know thyself” lies at the gateway of 
the knowledge of God. To perfect our knowledge of our own 
souls is the pathway by which we attain to a true conception 
of our Creator. Fifty years ago the writer studied in the 
Wesleyan University a popular text-book on mental philosophy. 
As he recalls the work, the first few pages were devoted 
to a very superficial statement of the relations of the will 
and sensibilities to the intellectual powers, while most of the book 
treated in a practical way of the intellectual functions. There 
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was no clear presentation of the threefold functions of the soul as 
intellect, sensibilities, and will; and yet this text-book was prob- 
ably the best of its time. Since that day great light has been 
thrown on the science of the soul, and it is not too much to say 
that a more consistent science of human nature is destined to bring 
us in the near future to a more rational and correct conception of 
the true God and banish from human philosophies and creeds 
many erroneous elements that have wrought only evil to mankind. 

But all that has been said needs careful qualifications, lest 
the statement that we are created in the image of God, and know 
his nature and attributes through our own self-consciousness, may 
lead to the gravest errors. Many years ago a minister in the city 
of Boston was arraigned by his denomination for heretical teach- 
ings. In his trial he defended himself by the following argument: 
“We know nothing of God as a person except through our own 
consciousness. In my conception of God I take my own spiritual 
powers and faculties, magnify them to infinite proportions, and 
thus create the ideal image of my God.” Here, doubtless, is - 
truth; but in this ideal creation lurks one of the commonest errors 
of human theology. It is not true that the God of the Bible is a 
human soul, magnified to infinite proportions. “My thoughts are 
not as your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways,” is God’s 
protest, through the agency of his faithful prophet Isaiah, to such 
an assumption. Constitutionally we have all the spiritual endow- 
ments of our Creator. These are necessary to constitute a moral 
personality ; but these powers are not codrdinated in us as in him. 
In us they are defective, unbalanced, marred by sin and the 
hereditary taints of misuse. Therefore when we magnify the 
imperfect endowments of a human soul to infinite proportions we 
have no true image of God but, rather, a moral monstrosity that 
only caricatures the Divine Being. We can safeguard our knowl- 
edge of God from such errors by observing a simple principle 
which is fundamental to all correct thought of him. That prin- 
ciple is this: “All God’s powers, attributes, and endowments are 
coérdinate and equal, being infinite and perfect.” In him there 
is no darling attribute. His perfect nature prevents it. Because 
of this constitutional perfection of his being, all that he thinks 
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and wills and does, all his moral laws and choices and actions, are 
the expression of these inherent perfections. “Wherefore,” says 
Paul, “the commandments” are “holy, and just, and good,” since 
they are the product of a nature holy, just, and good. And all this 
can be predicated of his providences and special dealings with his 
rational creatures. But this cannot be said of man as we know 
him. Self-consciousness asserts the very reverse. Human souls 
differ not in their constitutional powers but in the relative strength 
of these endowments. Some persons are lovely in their sympathies, 
but they lack wisdom. Others are generous, but not just. Others 
still are just, but unlovely. We all know persons who are most 
delightful neighbors but whose sense of obligation is so attenuated 
that we would not loan them a dollar with the expectation of seeing 
it again. These varieties in human character come directly from 
unbalanced and imperfect endowments of individual souls. If 
each soul, therefore, should attribute to its God a magnificent 
image of itself, we should not have the real objective Deity of 
Monotheism, but a horde of deities with all the infirmities of the 
inhabitants of Olympus. 

It is our conviction that most of the errors of theology are 
more often the result of thesé false conceptions of God than from 
a willful perversity of the spiritual life. Erroneous creeds are 
the natural product of false conceptions of God, and they would 
not have been produced had all thinkers accepted the simple prin- 
ciple of the equality of the divine attributes. The ministry of 
today, reacting from the erroneous teachings of the sovereignty of 
God, is emphasizing other qualities so disproportionately as to 
lead to equally erroneous instructions. The unbiblical teachings 
of the modern pulpit about the atonement of Jesus Christ is an 
illustration. The cross is magnified as a marvelous revelation of 
divine love for man. And so it is. No human language can assert 
it too strongly. But how little we hear of the cross as a marvelous 
revelation of God’s justice! This element seems to have been 
largely eliminated from modern preaching. And yet justice has 
as much to do with the cross as love. “Being just and yet the 
justifier of the ungodly.” Whence comes this defective presenta- 
tion of the atonement of Jesus Christ? Is it not from the eclipse 
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of the attribute of justice in the divine nature? Once let the con- 
ception of the infinite equality of all God’s attributes be firmly im- 
bedded in human thought, and the rationality of all the biblical 
statements of his character will become the necessary creed of all 
thoughtful souls. Then will we apprehend the true meaning of 
God’s holiness. For as a ray of light is a compound of the seven 
prismatic colors coérdinated according to nature’s unvarying law, 
so the holiness of God is the product of all his attributes in 
infinite perfection. For want of this conception we are in peril 
of losing the biblical consciousness of sin. And we feel assured 
that all that human nature needs to restore to it this consciousness, 
now so emasculated by an erroneous conception of God, is a 
faithful presentation of the perfections of the divine nature 
necessarily involved in his holiness. 

But how shall we secure such a conception? Are we left to 
the debatable conclusions of our own minds through the difficult 
interpretations of the facts, laws, precepts, and commandments of 
nature and revelation? Fortunately, in addition to these sources 
of information, we have given us an illustration in real life of all 
they would teach us. That is a remarkable statement of Hebrews 


that “God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son, . . . who being the bright- 


ness of his glory, and the express image of his person,” more 
literally, “the engraving of his being,” or, in modern speech, the 
“photograph of his essence.” Human language could hardly 
express more fully the essential Godhead of Jesus when taken in 
connection with the whole trend of Scripture, and especially the 
opening verses of Saint John’s Gospel, together with the luminous 
language of Paul in Colossians: “For in him dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily.” We make no attempt to analyze 
the peculiar personality of Jesus Christ. We do not aim to give 
a philosophical explanation of that unique nature. We only assert 
that he is the one true illustration of God. “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” In him we can see all the attributes of 
the Deity in their infinite perfection and adjustment. We accept 
him as God incarnate in human nature and the full and final 
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expression of the divine personality. We do not say he is no 
more than this. We believe he is. We believe he is also the full 
and final expression of a human being at his best. But this is 
not a part of our contention. In seeking to know God, do we ask 
“Ts God omnipotent over nature?’ Behold the Christ rising from 
human slumber and rebuking the winds with a word and calming 
the troubled sea. Do we seek to know something of God’s 
omniscience? Behold him réading the innermost thoughts of his 
enemies and unfolding to them their most secret communings. 
Do we long to understand God’s compassion and mercy toward his 
sinful creatures? Behold his outstretched hands over Jerusalem, 
and his tears of tender sympathy as he cries: “O, Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye 
would not!’ Do we earnestly covet an exhibition of God’s love 
for humanity? Behold Jesus lifted up from the earth on the 
cross for our redemption from sin. Do we wish to know if God 
is just? Behold his deep indignation at the profanation of the 
temple by the money changers, his awful invectives at the 
hypocrisies of the Pharisees, and his withering curse of the fig 
tree that failed to bring forth its promised fruitage. From all 
this we learn there is no darling attribute in Jesus Christ. His 
teachings, his life, his spirit show us a perfect balance of all the 
constitutional powers of his personality in infinite perfection. It 
is true that justice for wrongdoing is held in abeyance by mercy 
for a time, since otherwise human probation would be an impos- 
sibility. But herein also he truthfully represents God, who from 
the beginning declares himself to be long-suffering, merciful, 
slow to anger, and not willing that any should perish. There is 
no quality or power in the divine nature that is not illustrated in 
its perfect adjustment in the life and earthly experiences of Jesus 
Christ. 

Hence we affirm we can know God if we will. We can get a 
true conception of his nature and purposes. The data are at our 
disposal in the universe and in the Book. 

In conclusion, it should be said that we have treated only the 
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conditions of an intellectual conception of God. Even this we 
hold to be exceedingly valuable. Without this knowledge we are 
continually exposed to the evils of false philosophies, which make 
the practice of holiness impossible. 

There is another class of knowledge, even more important to 
steadfast character, namely, that of personal experience. He who 
knows God intellectually has gained great wisdom; but he who 
knows him experimentally has secured infinite riches. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the latter knowledge is 
only attained by a life of perfect submission to the teachings of 
God’s Holy Book. He who has caught the ineffable conception of 
God as revealed in Jesus Christ, and has, by a living faith, made 
his will the controlling factor in his earthly pilgrimage, has 
eternal life already begotten in his own soul, and can joyfully await 
the coming of the crown of righteousness which shall be given at 
the day of his appearing. 


B.C, Janrrbe 
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NOTHS AND DISOUSSIONS 


THE Rev. W. W. Peyton’s book entitled The Three Greatest Forces 
in the World. Part I. The Incarnation, which we noticed at length 
in an editorial in September-October, 1907, and which was at that 
time reported to be out of print, can now be obtained from The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, or through Eaton & Mains or Jennings & 
Graham. Price, cloth, $1.40, net. Postage extra. Our editorial 
notice was such as to enable the reader of the Review to judge whether 
the book was one he would desire to purchase. 


THE VOLUMINOUS UNIMPORTANCE OF POSITIVISM 


WE know of no modern system of thought that is at once so 
intellectually pretentious and of so little account as positivism. 
Nothing aspiring to be regarded as a religion is so ambitious in its 
scope, and so elaborate in its presentation, or propounded with a 
brow so grave and weighty, and yet withal is so unimportant, as the 
so-called Religion of Humanity. Both its inventor, Auguste Comte, 
and its apologist, Frederic Harrison, have been voluminous writers. 
Comte was the author of numerous volumes, of which he devoted to 
the setting forth of his scheme of doctrine more than a dozen: his 
Positive Philosophy (6 volumes), his Positive Polity (4 volumes), 
his Subjective Synthesis, his General View, and his Catechism. Mr. 
Harrison is also author of a dozen or more volumes, some of which 
are directly given to the exposition and advocacy of his particular 
version of Comte’s system, and all of which take their perspective 
from the positivist point of view and color their atmosphere with the 
Religion of Humanity. His two most recent books are The Creed of 
a Layman and The Philosophy of Common Sense. Comte’s scheme, 
interpreted by Harrison, purports to be a vast synthesis of knowledge 
equaled in inclusiveness among ancients only by Aristotle’s and among 
moderns only by Herbert Spencer’s. Yet this ambitious and laborious 
scheme, offered as a substitute for Christianity, is of far less im- 
portance to the Christian world than, for example, Parseeism is: 
indeed, its practical significance is almost microscopic. 

It is certainly numerically unimportant. A census to ascertain 
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the number of positivists in London found seventeen. Andrew Lang, 
commenting upon Harrison’s book, The Creed of a Layman, remarks: 
“It is not the creed of many laymen—only about thirty-five and a 
half, as the irreverent say.” Mr. Harrison expresses a doubt whether 
since the death of Auberon Spencer, Herbert Spencer has any follower. 
We are of opinion that Mr. Harrison has even fewer followers than 
Mr. Spencer. Mr. Harrison does not think it reasonable to expect that 
positivism should draw disciples by thousands as, he says, the gospel 
did in the days of the apostles. He is quite right in so thinking; and 
it seems proper to add just here, for the information of those who, 
like Mr, Harrison, appear not to know the fact, that the gospel which 
was so powerful in apostolic days proves itself just as mighty now, and 
in many lands is drawing vast multitudes to the feet of Him who 
was lifted up that He might draw all men unto Him. It is hardly too 
much to say that positivism draws nobody. Its inventor was an 
impractical theorist but little acquainted with human nature, its quali- 
ties or its needs. He lived and died an obscure teacher of mathematics 
in Paris. The intellectual atmosphere in which he worked out his 
theories and constructed a new religion for mankind was about as 
rarefied as are the regions of the differential calculus and as remote 
from actual human life as is the summit of Mount Kunchin-Ginga 
or the planet Jupiter. And it is about as attractive to the average 
human being as is the working out of an algebraic problem. 

The attempt to get people to worship the human race meets insur- 
mountable difficulties. 'To the normal man the proposition to worship 
humanity is simply preposterous. One trouble with positivism’s wor- 
ship is the obvious and extremely marked undivineness of its offered 
divinity. Human nature as found is not preéminently godlike. Mr. 
Huxley said he would as soon worship a wilderness of apes as Comte’s 
rationalized conception of humanity. Moreover, what positivism pre- 
sents for our worship is a mere abstraction. “The Great Being, 
Humanity”? There is, there can be, no such being; there are only 
men and women. No one will adore an abstraction. The worship of 
human beings is not unknown. Men do worship Humanity, but in 
sections, in very definite and individual sections. The old servitor in 
The Flight of the Duchess, speaking of the fair young serving maid, 
says: “Since Jacynth was like a June rose, why a humble adorer of 
Jacynth of course was your servant.” Those who incline to the wor- 
ship of humanity prefer to have it in a form as real, as visibly and 
tangibly concrete as Jacynth. No metaphysical abstraction for them. 
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Wholly theoretical and utterly impracticable is the Comte-Harri- 
son positivist religion of humanity. Not of its inventor or of its inter- 
preter will it ever be said as it is now said of Lord Kelvin, lofty 
scientist and lowly Christian, over his newly buried remains in West- 
minster Abbey under the shadow of Sir Isaac Newton’s tomb, that 
he “united in extraordinary degree the speculative and the practical 
faculties of the human intellect.” “The greatest reasoner at work 
in physics in his time, and at the moment of his death without dispute 
the greatest scientific genius in the world.” A reasoner, a thinker, 
a mathematician, beside whom the obscure little teacher of mathe- 
matics, named Comte, was an insignificant pigmy. The scientific world 
proudly claims for Lord Kelvin reverence for his matchless genius 
and gratitude for the immeasurable value of his practical services to 
the whole human race. He never undertook to construct or invent a 
new religion to take the place of Christianity; and, curiously enough, 
in contrast with the voluminousness of positivism’s apostles, he wrote 
only one book, a volume on a part of analytical mechanics, and that 
in collaboration with Professor Tait. 

The only living apostle of positivism tells us that it takes years 
to master the full meaning of its scheme of thought as a whole. In 
the nature of the case only the leisure class could find time to study 
it; and the leisure class do not study. There are perhaps several 
persons who think they know just what positivism is, but they cannot 
tell to any great extent. They are like the pupil who, when standing 
examination in geography, said he knew what country Vienna was the 
capital of, but “lacked the flow of language to express it.” The only 
one who has the flow of language to express what positivism is, 
luminously and voluminously, seems to be Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
an amiable, fluent, and engaging expounder, the one exponent in our 
day of the system of doctrine called positivism, which Mr. Huxley 
described as “Catholicism minus Christianity.” One irreverent person 
spoke of it as consisting of three persons and no God, the three persons 
being Mr. Harrison and two obscure coadjutors. Auguste Comte, 
the originator of positivism, hoped for a kind of political papacy which 
would regenerate society by the exercise of authority. Stuart Mill 
called positivism the completest system of spiritual and temporal 
despotism which ever emanated from a human brain, excepting possibly 
that of Ignatius Loyola. It is claimed that Mr. Harrison has pro- 
pounded a more definite and systematized substitute for the police 
power than any other that has been devised. But what Mill said of 
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the despotic character of the scheme is so true that its establishment 
in an age of freedom would be utterly impossible. Goldwin Smith 
points out the want of originality in positivism’s scheme, its best being 
borrowed from Christianity. He says that “Comte’s great Being, 
Humanity, is Christ’s brotherhood of man under another name.” So 
the scheme has the unimportance of superfluousness. More than once 
in The Creed of a Layman Mr. Harrison acknowledges the efficiency 
of Christianity. On page 192 he says that the religion of Moses 
and of Christ has proved itself able to “guide lives, curb passions, give 
light to despair, and impart unconquerable force to societies, nations, 
races.” Until something appears that can do all this miraculous work 
better, it is “good business” to let the religion of Moses and of Christ 
go on attending to it, and thank heaven for giving us something which, 
by the confession even of its enemies, can do it. The Gospel is in no 
danger of being superseded. Christianity is content to abide by the 
pragmatic test, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Positivism, with 
all its august, imposing, and pretentious intellectualism, would be num- 
bered by Carlyle among what he denominated “rosewater imbecilities.” 
Its vast mental effort has only succeeded in adding to what Andrew 
Lang calls “the vast dreariness of ineffectual things.” Positivism is 
no match for the viciousness of human depravity and the virulent 
malignancy of wickedness. On the non-Christian side it is of far 
less consequence than the Salvation Army is on the Christian side. 
Positivism might be proud of itself if it had one thousandth part of 
the Army’s efficiency and power for good. The Army adds one more 
to the list of things effectual. The convicts at Sing Sing would jeer 
positivism off the premises: “Adore the great Being, Humanity ? 
Human nature as we know it is far from being.adorable.” What would 
Frederic Harrison offer to Maud Ballington Booth as a substitute for 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son? Positivism cannot lift even the 
intellectual level of the masses of mankind because it does not reach 
them. Lecky, the historian, a freethinker pledged to no church, says 
that Methodism “raised the standard of intellect in England to a 
degree no man can compute.” No historian is likely ever to make 
such a record concerning positivism. Henry M. Stanley, the African 
explorer, once wrote: “When I was at Lake Victoria, eighteen years 
ago, there was not a missionary there. Now there are forty thousand 
Christians and two hundred churches. The natives are enthusiastic 
converts, and would spend their last penny to acquire a Bible.” How 
long would it take the missionaries of positivism to accomplish such 
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a result? But we forget; positivism has no missionaries, as also it 
has no Bible. The China Times, a paper published in Tientsin, not 
under missionary influence, recently bore the following testimony to 
the power of Christianity: “The fact is that without persistent mis- 
sionary work and without strong missionary influence here, life in 
Tientsin would soon be intolerable for foreign residence. The active 
influences for good in this town are almost all the results of or inti- 
mately connected with the missions. The influence of the missions 
is far greater in Chinese centers than at the treaty ports. The daily 
life in many of the inland towns and villages would be vastly different 
were it not for the mission influence It is a singular thing that 
of the hospitals, schools, churches, benevolent societies, soldiers’ and 
sailors’ homes, temperance societies, the anti-opium work, the, work 
in alleviation of the effect of vice as well as for its prevention, almost 
all is the product, in whole or part, of mission influence, or promoted 
or maintained by persons intimately associated with the missions. In 
short, the philanthropic work in China, as at home, is mainly religious. 
One looks in vain for hospitals or schools supported by disciples of 
Herbert Spencer, or for an anti-opium fund maintained by followers 
of Haeckel. [This is equally true of the disciples of Comte.] If 
the philosophic searchers for truth of these non-Christian creeds had 
ever roused a people from apathy to activity in an unselfish cause, or 
had ever produced anything but selfishness and self-consideration, they 
might have some value. At this moment, when the long, steady and 
patient work of many years is beginning to show its fruit, when the 
greatest reform movements that China has ever known are beginning 
to take shape, when vice is beginning to climb down and the opium 
dealers to close their shops, when, in short, the silent work is develop- 
ing into that which everyone can see—this is not the time when 
missions can feel disheartened.” Not in any spot on earth has the 
alertest newspaper discovered any such results produced by or under 
any of the non-Christian creeds. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them”? The non-Christian creeds have hardly any fruits, and are 
almost entitled to a place among nonentities. The Christian gospel 
stands supreme and sole as the one potent and effectual force for the 
salvation, elevation, and amelioration of the world; and all the 
laboriously elaborated schemes of non-Christian philosophies attain 
only to a tediously voluminous unimportance. Nearly thirty years ago 
Frederic Harrison spoke of “The final issue of the mighty Assize of 
religions, which this generation and the next are destined to try out.” 
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We must be nearly half way through that “mighty Assize.” Does 
any Christian feel dismayed? Is there anywhere on earth the faintest 
sign which indicates that the gospel of Jesus Christ is to be superseded 
by positivism, the most marked characteristic of which is its 
voluminous unimportance ? 


THE PLACE OF PETER IN THE GOSPELS 


THE prominence of Peter in the Gospels is such as to astonish 
one who has examined the subject. So far as the personages are con- 
cerned the Gospels may be said to be divided in their chief interest 
between Jesus and Peter. Especially do we see how large a place 
Peter occupies in the gospel literature when we take account of the 
number of times he is mentioned, and the number of verses devoted 
to him, and then compare these with the attention paid to others of 
the twelve. For example, Matthew mentions Peter twenty-two times 
and John, the next in prominence, but four times, while of these 
three are in connection with Peter. Mark mentions Peter and John 
respectively twenty-three and ten times; Luke, twenty-six and seven ; 
John, thirty-three and fourteen, though John is never mentioned in 
John by name. 

But while all give Peter great relative prominence, the first Gos- 
pel is, on the whole, distinguished above the others in this respect. 
For example, the relative prominence of John to Peter is in Mark 
as ten to twenty-three, in Luke as seven to twenty-six, in John as 
fourteen to thirty-three, while in Matthew it is but as four to twenty- 
two. This indication of Matthew’s preference for Peter is in accord 
with several other facts. (1) Matthew makes Jesus address Peter 
seven times; Mark, on the other hand, but three times, Luke but 
four times, and John but on four occasions, though in all nine times. 
(2) While all the synoptists give Peter a kind of ready access to Jesus, 
Matthew makes Peter address Jesus on his own account eight times 
and in response to a remark from Jesus to Peter directly, once; in all 
nine times. On the other hand, according to Mark, Peter addressed 
Jesus seven times; according to Luke, seven times, and according to 
John, who reports so much concerning Peter, six times, or, if occasions 
only are reckoned, three times. (3) It is noticeable that while, in 
giving the list of the twelve all agree in placing the name of Peter 
first, Matthew calls him the first: “The names of the twelve apostles 
are these: the first, Simon, who is called Peter.” (4) Matthew is alone 
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Wholly theoretical and utterly impracticable is the Comte-Harri- 
son positivist religion of humanity. Not of its inveutor or of its inter. 
preter will it ever be said as it is now said of Lord Kelvin, lofty 
scientist and lowly Christian, over his newly buried remains in West- 
minster Abbey under the shadow of Sir Isaac Newton's tomb, that 
he “united in extraordinary degree the speculative and the practical 
faculties of the human intellect.” “The greatest reasoner at work 
in physics in his time, and at the moment of his death without dispute 
the greatest scientific genius in the world.” A reasoner, a thinker, 
a mathematician, beside whom the obscure little teacher of mathe- 
matics, named Comte, was an insignificant pigmy. The scientific world 
proudly claims for Lord Kelvin reverence for his matchless genius 
and gratitude for the immeasurable value of his practical services to 
the whole human race. He never undertook to construct or invent a 
new religion to take the place of Christianity; and, curiously enough, 
in contrast with the voluminousness of positivism’s apostles, he wrote 
only one book, a volume on a part of analytical mechanics, and that 
in collaboration with Professor Tait. 

The only living apostle of positivism tells us that it takes years 
to master the full meaning of its scheme of thought as a whole. In 
the nature of the case only the leisure class could find time to study 
it; and the leisure class do not study. There are perhaps several 
persons who think they know just what positivism is, but they cannot 
tell to any great extent. They are like the pupil who, when standing 
examination in geography, said he knew what country Vienna was the 
capital of, but “lacked the flow of language to express it.” The only 
one who has the flow of language to express what positivism is, 
luminously and voluminously, seems to be Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
an amiable, fluent, and engaging expounder, the one exponent in our 
day of the system of doctrine called positivism, which Mr. Huxley 
described as “Catholicism minus Christianity.” One irreverent person 
spoke of it as consisting of three persons and no God, the three persons 
being Mr. Harrison and two obscure coadjutors. Auguste Comte, 
the originator of positivism, hoped for a kind of political papacy which 
would regenerate society by the exercise of authority. Stuart Mill 
called positivism the completest system of spiritual and temporal 
despotism which ever emanated from a human brain, excepting possibly 
that of Ignatius Loyola. It is claimed that Mr. Harrison has pro- 
pounded a more definite and systematized substitute for the police 
power than any other that has been devised. But what Mill said of 
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the despotic character of the scheme is so true that its establishment 
in an age of freedom would be utterly impossible. Goldwin Smith 
points out the want of originality in positivism’s scheme, its best being 
borrowed from Christianity. He says that “Comte’s great Being, 
Humanity, is Christ’s brotherhood of man under another name.” So 
the scheme has the unimportance of superfluousness. More than once 
in The Creed of a Layman Mr. Harrison acknowledges the efficiency 
of Christianity. On page 192 he says that the religion of Moses 
and of Christ has proved itself able to “guide lives, curb passions, give 
light to despair, and impart unconquerable force to societies, nations, 
races.” Until something appears that can do all this miraculous work 
better, it is “good business” to let the religion of Moses and of Christ 
go on attending to it, and thank heaven for giving us something which, 
by the confession even of its enemies, can do it. The Gospel is in no 
danger of being superseded. Christianity is content to abide by the 
pragmatic test, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Positivism, with 
all its august, imposing, and pretentious intellectualism, would be num- 
bered by Carlyle among what he denominated “rosewater imbecilities.” 
Its vast mental effort has only succeeded in adding to what Andrew 
Lang calls “the vast dreariness of ineffectual things.” Positivism is 
no match for the viciousness of human depravity and the virulent 
malignancy of wickedness. On the non-Christian side it is of far 
less consequence than the Salvation Army is on the Christian side. 
Positivism might be proud of itself if it had one thousandth part of 
the Army’s efficiency and power for good. The Army adds one more 
to the list of things effectual. The convicts at Sing Sing would jeer 
positivism off the premises: “Adore the great Being, Humanity? 
Human nature as we know it is far from being-adorable.” What would 
Frederic Harrison offer to Maud Ballington Booth as a substitute for 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son? Positivism cannot lift even the 
intellectual level of the masses of mankind because it does not reach 
them. Lecky, the historian, a freethinker pledged to no church, says 
that Methodism “raised the standard of intellect in England to a 
degree no man can compute.” No historian is likely ever to make 
such a record concerning positivism. Henry M. Stanley, the African 
explorer, once wrote: “When I was at Lake Victoria, eighteen years 
ago, there was not a missionary there. Now there are forty thousand 
Christians and two hundred churches. The natives are enthusiastic 
converts, and would spend their last penny to acquire a Bible.” How 
long would it take the missionaries of positivism to accomplish such 
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a result? But we forget; positivism has no missionaries, as also it 
has no Bible. The China Times, a paper published in Tientsin, not 
under missionary influence, recently bore the following testimony to 
the power of Christianity: “The fact is that without persistent mis- 
sionary work and without strong missionary influence here, life in 
Tientsin would soon be intolerable for foreign residence. The active 
influences for good in this town are almost all the results of or inti- 
mately connected with the missions. The influence of the missions 
is far greater in Chinese centers than at the treaty ports. The daily 
life in many of the inland towns and villages would be vastly different 
were it not for the mission influence It is a singular thing that 
of the hospitals, schools, churches, benevolent societies, soldiers’ and 
sailors’ homes, temperance societies, the anti-opium work, the, work 
in alleviation of the effect of vice as well as for its prevention, almost 
all is the product, in whole or part, of mission influence, or promoted 
or maintained by persons intimately associated with the missions. In 
short, the philanthropic work in China, as at home, is mainly religious. 
One looks in vain for hospitals or schools supported by disciples of 
Herbert Spencer, or for an anti-opium fund maintained by followers 
of Haeckel. [This is equally true of the disciples of Comte.] If 
the philosophic searchers for truth of these non-Christian creeds had 
ever roused a people from apathy to activity in an unselfish cause, or 
had ever produced anything but selfishness and self-consideration, they 
might have some value. At this moment, when the long, steady and 
patient work of many years is beginning to show its fruit, when the 
greatest reform movements that China has ever known are beginning 
to take shape, when vice is beginning to climb down and the opium 
dealers to close their shops, when, in short, the silent work is develop- 
ing into that which everyone can see—this is not the time when 
missions can feel disheartened.” Not in any spot on earth has the 
alertest newspaper discovered any such results produced by or under 
any of the non-Christian creeds. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them”? The non-Christian creeds have hardly any fruits, and are 
almost entitled to a place among nonentities. The Christian gospel 
stands supreme and sole as the one potent and effectual force for the 
salvation, elevation, and amelioration of the world; and all the 
laboriously elaborated schemes of non-Christian philosophies attain 
only to a tediously voluminous unimportance. Nearly thirty years ago 
Frederic Harrison spoke of “The final issue of the mighty Assize of 
religions, which this generation and the next are destined to try out.” 
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We must be nearly half way through that “mighty Assize.” Does 
any Christian feel dismayed? Is there anywhere on earth the faintest 
sign which indicates that the gospel of Jesus Christ is to be superseded 
by positivism, the most marked characteristic of which is its 
voluminous unimportance ? 


THE PLACE OF PETER IN THE GOSPELS 


THE prominence of Peter in the Gospels is such as to astonish 
one who has examined the subject. So far as the personages are con- 
cerned the Gospels may be said to be divided in their chief interest 
between Jesus and Peter. Especially do we see how large a place 
Peter occupies in the gospel literature when we take account of the 
number of times he is mentioned, and the number of verses devoted 
to him, and then compare these with the attention paid to others of 
the twelve. For example, Matthew mentions Peter twenty-two times 
and John, the next in prominence, but four times, while of these 
three are in connection with Peter. Mark mentions Peter and John 
respectively twenty-three and ten times; Luke, twenty-six and seven ; 
John, thirty-three and fourteen, though John is never mentioned in 
John by name. 

But while all give Peter great relative prominence, the first Gos- 
pel is, on the whole, distinguished above the others in this respect. 
For example, the relative prominence of John to Peter is in Mark 
as ten to twenty-three, in Luke as seven to twenty-six, in John as 
fourteen to thirty-three, while in Matthew it is but as four to twenty- 
two. This indication of Matthew’s preference for Peter is in accord 
with several other facts. (1) Matthew makes Jesus address Peter 
seven times; Mark, on the other hand, but three times, Luke but 
four times, and John but on four occasions, though in all nine times. 
(2) While all the synoptists give Peter a kind of ready access to Jesus, 
Matthew makes Peter address Jesus on his own account eight times 
and in response to a remark from Jesus to Peter directly, once; in all 
nine times. On the other hand, according to Mark, Peter addressed 
Jesus seven times; according to Luke, seven times, and according to 
John, who reports so much concerning Peter, six times, or, if occasions 
only are reckoned, three times. (3) It is noticeable that while, in 
giving the list of the twelve all agree in placing the name of Peter 
first, Matthew calls him the first: “The names of the twelve apostles 
are these: the first, Simon, who is called Peter.” (4) Matthew is alone 
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in giving the story of the temple tax (17. 24-27), and he is particular 
to state that those who received the half-shekel came to Peter with 
the inquiry: “Doth not your teacher pay the half-shekel?” (5) In 
the report of the scene in Gethsemane Luke states that Jesus came 
and found them sleeping and said to them: “Why sleep ye?” Mark 
reports that he said: “Simon, sleepest thou? couldst thou not watch 
one hour?” Matthew says he addressed Peter, saying: “What, could 
ye not watch with me one hour?” Here it is evident that Mark wishes 
to bring out the personal rebuke of Peter, who had just before boasted 
of his devotion and his willingness to endure hardship -with Christ. 
On the other hand, Matthew so arranges his material as to give Peter 
prominence while distributing the rebuke equally among the twelve. 

If Mark is the earliest Gospel, we see here a tendency to give 
Peter prominence as the years increase. And if Mark was written 
on lines suggested by the preaching of Peter, as Papias informs us it 
was, we find Peter giving himself no such place as Matthew gives 
him. For while Mark mentions Peter twenty-three times, that is, 
once oftener than Matthew does, he also mentions John ten times, or 
two and a half times oftener than Matthew does, showing, at least 
as far as frequency of mention can show it, that Peter gives himself 
no such: relative prominence as Matthew gives him. Again, Matthew 
is much more insistent on the name “Peter” than the other evangelists 
are. Of the twenty-three times when Mark mentions Peter he calls 
him by that name nineteen times and by the name “Simon” four 
times. These four occur prior to and in 3. 16, where he says that 
Jesus gave Simon the surname “Peter.” Thereafter he uniformly 
calls him Peter. The contrast between the uniform use of “Simon” 
prior to 3. 16, and of “Peter” subsequent to 3. 16, indicates that he 
calls him Peter out of regard to the fact that Jesus so named him. 
It does not appear to be the result of a preference for the name. Of 
the twenty-six times when Luke mentions Peter he calls him by that 
name seventeen times, by the name “Simon Peter” once, once he says 
Simon, whom Jesus named Peter, and seven times he calls him Simon. 
These last seven times are scattered throughout the gospel. All this 
shows that Mark and Luke are not averse to calling him Simon, and 
that Luke did not hesitate to call him by that name notwithstanding 
Jesus had named him Peter. In John we find the same situation, that 
Gospel mentioning him most frequently as Simon Peter. When we 
come to Matthew we find that he calls him Peter nineteen times; 
Simon called Peter, twice; Simon Peter once, but Simon not at all. 
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In other words, there is the least possible reference to Simon and the 
greatest possible to Peter. Furthermore, while Mark, Luke, and John 
say Jesus named or surnamed him Peter, Matthew says “Simon who 
is called Peter,” both in 4. 18, where he refers to Peter’s call, and in 
10. 2, where he gives the list of the twelve. It seems as though 
Matthew is under the impression that Peter had been frequently so 
called even before his enrollment among the twelve, if, indeed, he 
had not borne that name from infancy. This is corroborated by what 
is given in 16. 18, where Jesus is represented as saying not “thou shalt 
be called Peter” but “thou art Peter.” 

It is very difficult to escape the feeling—feeling rather than con- 
viction—that Matthew is working the “rock” idea strongly in his 
Gospel. And we are not so very much surprised, therefore, to find 
Matthew reporting the material of 16. 17-19, which but crowns the 
whole estimate in which Matthew would have Peter held. This is 
so far an argument in favor of the genuineness of this celebrated 
Matthew passage. It is not, however, conclusive proof either that 
Matthew wrote or that Jesus spoke the words. 

The ordinary reasons for doubting whether Jesus spoke the words 
may be briefly given, and they are very strong. Mark and Luke do 
not report them, though they report what goes before and what fol- 
lows as Matthew reports it. The words break the natural connection. 
They make Jesus ascribe to Peter a divine revelation on the subject 
of the Messiahship while in the very same conversation (verse 23) 
Jesus called Peter satan and told him that he minded not the things 
of God but of men. To see the full force of this it must be remem- 
bered that verses 17 and 23 are both supposed to have been spoken 
with reference to Peter’s faith concerning the Messiahship, and that 
Mark omits verse 17 but reproduces the contents of verse 23 (see Mark 
8. 31—9. 1). Besides, what Jesus is here reported as committing to 
Peter he is reported in Matthew 18. 18-20 as giving to the twelve, or, 
at least, as giving to any two, not to any special one, of the twelve. 
But besides these there are some other facts ordinarily overlooked. 

(1) The Gospels do not portray Peter as rocklike. In this respect 
Matthew differs little, if any, from the other Gospels. Matthew alone 
gives us the story of the attempted walk on the water (14. 28-32). 
Nothing could better exhibit impetuosity, rashness, inconstancy, weak- 
ness of faith (see verse 31), self-esteem, and forgetfulness of the 
difference between his Lord and himself, than this story. Matthew, 
like Mark, gives (16. 22, 23) the story of Peter’s rebuke of Jesus, 
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and Jesus’s rebuke of Peter, exhibiting at least some of the qualities 
before referred to, namely, impetuosity, self-esteem, forgetfulness of 
the difference between himself and Christ. In view of these things it 
seems impossible to believe that the original writer of these Matthew 
passages thought of Peter as rocklike in character. Then Matthew 
gives the long story of Peter’s boastful self-confidence and of his 
subsequent denial (26. 33-75). Plainly, if the writer of Matthew 
thought of Peter as rocklike, he had a strange way of showing it, as 
far as incidents he relates of Peter are concerned. It looks as though 
he held the theory in spite of the facts. All of the evangelists give 
the story of Peter’s boastfulness and weakness. It is peculiar that 
it is interwoven with the story of Christ’s betrayal, arrest, and trial. 
It is so told as to make each phase of the narrative heighten the effect 
of the other—Peter boastful but weak; Jesus quiet but strong. 
Matthew and Mark leave the sad story unrelieved; Luke alone says 
that when Peter remembered the prediction of Jesus, now fulfilled, 
he went out and wept bitterly. It may be worth noting that of the 
twenty-two times Peter is mentioned in Matthew, eight are in this 
story; of the twenty-three in Mark, eight, and of the twenty-six in 
Luke, seven. It is evident that the writers of the Gospels were will- 
ing that Peter should appear as an unstable disciple. The incident 
of the footwashing as given by John is, in this respect, of the same 
kind as those given by the synoptists. Peter, the impetuous, thought- 
less disciple, ready to contradict his Lord’s wish, changes his purpose 
upon the threat that he may lose his part with Christ. 
; (2) The evangelists really show Peter scant respect. They not 
only relate his evidences of weakness, but they fail to emphasize his 
really good qualities. Both Matthew and Mark record the somewhat 
dishonoring incident of his inquiry as to what reward the disciples 
should have for leaving all. Matthew records the complaint of Jesus 
when Peter asked him to declare unto them the parable relative to 
ceremonial and real defilement (15. 15, 16), and both Matthew and 
John indicate how thoroughly Peter misunderstood the spirit of Christ 
when he drew his sword upon the arrest of Jesus (Matt. 26. 52, 53; 
John 18. 10, 11). 

(3) The evangelists make it appear that the prominence of 
Peter was due, not to any place assigned him either by the twelve 
or by Christ, but to his lack of reserve. According to the synoptists 
Peter and Jesus had eleven conversations, longer and shorter, only 
two of which were begun by Jesus, the other nine by Peter. Also, 
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according to the synoptists, Peter spoke to Jesus on fourteen different 
occasions, thirteen of them being without the slightest reason in the 
situation why Peter, rather than any other one of the twelve, should 
have spoken. The fourteenth instance came about in this way: Jesus 
had said: “All ye shall be offended in me this night.” Peter said: 
“Tf all shall be offended in thee, I will never be offended.” Then 
Jesus said: “This night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice.” This called out Peter’s response: “Even if I must die with 
thee, yet will I not deny thee,” making the fourteenth time Peter 
addressed Jesus. Here, again, Peter’s prominence arises from his 
lack of reserve plus his self-confidence. 

(4) The evangelists make it appear that Jesus did not prize 
Peter above others of the twelve. Jesus is reported in the synoptics 
to have spoken but once, apart from Matt. 16. 17-19, which is in 
question, in a commendatory or sympathetic manner to Peter. The 
incident is recorded in Luke 5. 10, where, after the wonderful draught 
of fishes Jesus says to him, “Simon, fear not; from henceforth thou 
shalt catch men.” This one solitary instance in which he betrays 
genuine respect for Peter was in response to Peter’s “Depart from me; 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord”—the only instance in which Peter 
is reported to have exhibited real humility. In all other cases where 
Jesus speaks to Peter there was in what he said either an express or 
implied rebuke. In Matt. 14. 31, he says to Peter: “O thou of little 
faith”; in 16. 23, “Get thee behind me, satan: thou art a stumbling- 
block unto me: for thou mindest not the things of God, but the 
things of men”; in 17. 25, there is an implied rebuke of Peter for 
saying that his Master paid the half-shekel. It appears that Peter 
here spoke without authority. In 18. 22 there is an implied rebuke 
for suggesting that seven was a large number of times to forgive. 
In Mark 14. 37, there is a direct and almost bitter rebuke in the 
words, “Simon, sleepest thou? couldst thou not watch one hour?” 
Luke 22. 31, 32 is in the same spirit: “Simon, Simon, behold, satan 
asked to have you, that he might sift you as wheat: I made sup- 
plication for thee, that thy faith fail not.” So far from being a 
scripture warrant for the infallibility of the Pope, there is in these 
words a strong implication that Peter needed help. epi cov, though 
not in the place of emphasis, is emphatic because of the change from 
the plural to the singular. The same is true of Luke 22. 34, where 
Jesus warns Peter that the cock shall not crow until Peter had denied 
him thrice. 
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In John the case is not different. The one utterance of Jesus 
to Peter which indicates confidence is that which tells him to feed his 
lambs—his sheep. According to John Jesus addressed Peter on his 
own account but once, namely, when he inquired into Peter’s love as 
compared with others of the twelve. But on several other occasions 
Jesus is reported as rebuking Peter. In 13. 7, 8, “What I do thou 
knowent net now; . - » If 1 wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
me,” there is an implied rebuke even to the extent of threatening to 
cast him off entirely for his intractability. In 21. 22, “If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” there is a sharp rebuke. 

(5) The evangelists show that Jesus did not take the name 
“Peter” seriously. If we may judge from the few recorded instances 
in which Jesus is reported to have called Peter by any name we must 
think that he thought of him mostly as Simon. There are four 
instances in the synoptics in which Jesus called him Simon. One 
of these is in Mark 14. 37, where the evangelist says he “saith unto 
Peter, Simon, sleepest thou?’ This shows that down to the end, 
and even where the evangelist calls him Peter Jesus called him Simon. 
There are two instances in which he is reported as calling him Peter. 
One of them is in the passage whose genuineness as a word of Jesus 
is in question: “I say unto thee, thou art Peter.” If we eliminate 
this, there is only one left, Luke 22. 34: “I tell thee, Peter, the cock 
shall not crow this day until thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest 
me.” John makes Jesus call him Simon once; Simon, son of John, 
three times, all on one occasion; but Peter never, and, indeed, not 
even Simon Peter, which is John’s favorite designation. John, indeed, 
makes Jesus give him the name “Cephas,” which is interpreted as 
“Peter,” but he makes no point of it. It is apparently only a different 
version of the meaning given by Mark and Luke. It is impossible to 
believe in view of all these facts that Jesus thought of Peter as rocklike. 

How, then, shall we account for the bestowal of the name “Peter” 
by Christ ? 

The question comes inevitably to mind, Was Matthew right in 
holding, as he apparently did, that Simon bore the name “Peter” 
prior to his call to follow Christ? And did the story that Jesus had 
given him the name “Peter” arise in part from a misunderstanding 
and in part from the growing prominence of Peter in the Jerusalem 
Church? While recognizing the distinction between 7érpa and érpoc 
it is difficult to believe that the words, “Thou art 7érpo¢, and upon 
this wérpa I will build my church” can mean, “I will build my 
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church on thy confession of my Messiahship”; for then there would 
have been no motive for saying, “Thou art térpo¢,” which words must 
have been spoken, if spoken by our Lord, to allow the subsequent play 
on the word. So the passage must be interpreted as a reference to 
the supposed rocklike character of Peter. It is very difficult to be- 
lieve that Jesus, in view of all the facts presented, could have meant 
seriously to call Simon a rock, or to give or use a name which would 
suggest that he was rocklike. Still another consideration leads to 
the same conclusion. It is sometimes said that Peter’s deep spiritual 
insight as revealed in his confession at Cwsarea Philippi fitted him for 
the commission involved in Matt. 16. 17-19. But the question is, 
What did Peter mean by his confession? If he meant merely that 
Jesus was the Messiah expected by the Jews, then there is nothing in 
his words to indicate that God revealed the thought to him. In order 
to make the words, “Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father who is in heaven,” true we would have to suppose that 
Peter at this time grasped the idea of the Messiahship which Jesus 
held. But that he had not grasped it is evident from the fact that 
he would not believe that Jesus was to suffer and die ( Matt. 16. 21-23). 
Still later (chapter 18, comp. Mark 9. 33-37) came the question as 
to who should be greatest in the kingdom, which could hardly have 
been asked if Peter had received this commission and which pre- 
supposes that the whole body of the twelve still thought of an earthly 
kingdom. It is remarkable also that the demons are reported in the 
Gospels as having the same knowledge that Peter possessed, and to 
have had it earlier than Peter (Luke 4. 41). It cannot, of course, 
be supposed that this was revealed to them also by the Father. Jesus 
forbade their publishing their knowledge. And while Jesus also for- 
bade the disciples from proclaiming it, the knowledge was useful to 
them even if unproclaimed, while to the demons it was of no use except 
to be proclaimed. It has been said also that Jesus gave the name 
“Peter” in anticipation of what he was to become. But as far as we 
know he never became rocklike in any sense in which the same was 
not true of other apostles, while we know that at Antioch even after 
Pentecost, he displayed the old vacillation in one of its most hateful 
forms (Gal. 2. 11-14). 

But the question whether Jesus really gave Simon the name 
“Peter” remains unanswered. In view of all the facts of Peter’s 
character and Jesus’s lack of respect for him, it must be said that if 
Jesus did give Simon the name “Peter,” it must have been in sad 
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and gentle irony. This suggestion has in its favor not alone the fact 
that only so can we reconcile the bestowal of the name with the 
evident attitude of Jesus toward Peter, but also the fact that he gave 
a name indicative of a spirit of good-natured raillery to two other dis- 
ciples—for so only can the bestowal of the name “Boanerges” be taken. 
It is certainly not a name of dignity. With the name “Boanerges” 
before us it is not difficult to believe that when Peter displayed some 
particularly flagrant evidence of vacillation Jesus may have said: 
“Simon, we will call you térpo¢.” This would serve both as a gentle 
rebuke and as a correction, if anything could correct Peter’s chief 
frailty. 

The other instance in which Jesus is reported to have called 
Simon by the name “Peter” is in Luke 22. 34: “I tell thee, Peter, the 
cock shall not crow this day, until thou shalt thrice deny that thou 
knowest me.” The solemnity of the occasion may seem to forbid that 
Jesus here employed irony. But it is possible that the very solemnity 
of the occasion, which Peter himself seemed to feel, was, in the mind 
of Jesus, the best time to point out again to the warm-hearted but 
wavering Simon the probable consequences of his inveterate failing. 
This would make Peter’s bitter weeping result, not alone from regret at 
his denial, but also from the recognition of the deep-seated defect of 
which Jesus had just warned him. If this be a permissible theory it 
will help to solve a perplexing problem in the Gospel records. 

There remains, of course, the question, how the evangelists could 
have come to take the name “Peter” seriously if Jesus bestowed it 
in irony. But it. is by no means uncommon for a name originally 
designed as a reproach to become a name of honor, or at least to be 
accepted and used as though it never had any odium connected with 
it. The question also demands answer how Peter came to be so 
prominent in the church at so early a date if Jesus did not give him 
the primacy. But we must distinguish. The prominence of Peter 
in the Gospels does not prove that he was very prominent in the 
church at large. In giving the list of the twelve the synoptists agree 
in feeling it necessary to explain who Peter was. Had he been known 
as the primate, it would have been unnecessary to say, “Simon, whom 
he surnamed Peter.” “Peter” would have been sufficient. Of course 
there is the possibility that the language was used to distinguish him 
from other Simons. But if he was regarded as the rock and as the 
primate, why did they not say, “Peter the chief of the apostles,” or 
“Peter to whom Jesus gave the key,” or simply “Peter”? But even 
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John in the last years of the first century does not think of him 
exclusively as Peter, but more often as Simon Peter. John mentions 
him once as Simon, fifteen times as Peter, and seventeen times as 
Simon Peter. And even in the Acts he still appears several times 
as Simon who is called, or, surnamed, Peter—this notwithstanding the 
fact that Paul in his letters uniformly calls him Cephas, or Peter. 
Besides, his prominence in the Gospels seems to have been due to his 
own assumption of leadership, not to any word of Christ or formal 
action of the twelve. He was a man of force, energy, and forwardness, 
and naturally came to the front. He was the head of the firm of 
Simon, Andrew, James, and John, Fishermen. As such he had been 
their leader. When he said, “I go a-fishing” they naturally said, 
“We also come with thee.” In the new calling it was natural, there- 
fore, for him to assume and for them to permit him to assume the 
leadership. It was based upon his natural qualities and upon an 
accustomed relationship, not upon a bestowal by Christ. Thete is 
sufficient reason for holding that Peter was the leader in Jerusalem 
for some time after the death of Jesus. It is clear also that he 
traveled somewhat widely through the regions where the gospel was 
known. But there is no reason to think that he was recognized as 
the leader or primate in the church outside of Jerusalem. Paul’s 
letters certainly give no hint of such authority. On the contrary, 
Gal. 2. 7-10, indicates that Peter himself had no thought of such 
primacy, but was content to allow Paul to become the head of the 
Gentile church as Peter was head of the Jewish church. And Gal. 
2. 10, ff., implies that so far from having authority even in Jerusalem 
he felt it necessary to conform to the ideas of the Jewish Christians. 
Acts 11. 1-18 implies essentially the same. Nor is there anything 
in the Petrine literature of the New Testament to suggest that he 
had power to influence the church at large as Paul could influence it ; 
and this judgment is corroborated by the fact that Paul did actually 
have a larger place in the general church than Peter, especially in its 
doctrinal system. In fact, Peter seems to have disappeared from 
view more and more after James took the leadership in Jerusalem. 
There is no evidence that Peter had a commanding place even in 
Jerusalem after this change which is itself difficult to account for 
without the recognition of a previous loss of influence on the part 
of Peter. There is certainly nothing to show that he was the primate 
of the church at large. 

There remains a question as to whether John attempts to minify 
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the importance of Peter in the interest of “the beloved disciple.” 
Werner, in his Die Quellen des Lebens Jesu (page 128), says that from 
John 13. 23, on the beloved disciple, the special confidant of Jesus, 
stands in the foreground of the narrative—is a figure who is meant 
to displace Peter as the principal personage. As examples he gives 
the following: When Peter wishes to know who the betrayer is he 
has to learn it through the beloved disciple (13. 23, ff.). Peter follows 
Jesus into the court of the high priest, but through the mediation of 
the beloved disciple, who was known to the high priest (18. 15). 
When Mary Magdalene came to Peter and the beloved disciple with 
her message that Jesus had been removed from the tomb both ran to 
the tomb, but it was the beloved disciple who first reached the spot 
(20. 2-10). Peter swam from the ship to greet the risen Lord, but 
it was the beloved disciple who first recognized the Lord (21. 7, 8). 
To Peter was given the commission to feed the sheep, but the beloved 
disciple received the last word of Christ (21. 15-23). While Peter 
denied his Lord the beloved disciple remained steadfast and received 
the commission to care for Mary, and by being present was the wit- 
ness to the death of Jesus. 

Did the writer of the fourth Gospel wish to combat the claims 
of Peter to special dignity? Paul certainly had no very great respect 
for Peter. The fourth Gospel has much in common with Paul. 
Was there a school, so to speak, which strove to check the growth of 
Peter in the regard of the church? For such a supposition some other 
grounds might be adduced. ‘There was a question among the twelve 
as to who should be greatest. Matthew (20. 20, 21) and Mark (10. 
35-37) represent John and James as aspirants for first place. It must 
be said, however, that whatever evidence there is for such a theory is 
all found in the facts just mentioned. All the other facts speak 
against it. John gives Peter more prominence than any of the other 
Gospels. It reports fewer and less grievous things against him. It 
gives him, on the whole, a higher regard in the eyes of Jesus than 
the others do. And it seems to give him, at least in chapter 21, a 
special commission—“Feed my lambs.” (Of course this last point 
may be discounted. John 21. 15-19, seems to be but a little more 
fully developed version of Luke’s “When once thou hast turned again, 
establish thy brethren.” But for the celebrated Matthew passage 
neither the Lucan nor the Johannine passage would be thought im- 
portant. Besides, while the verses in John commission Peter to feed 
the flock of Christ it is represented as done in such a way as to 
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suggest even to Peter himself that Jesus doubted whether Peter was 
worthy of it.) In this connection also it should be noted that the 
writer of John names Peter first even where, as in 20. 2, it would 
seem to be indicated that Jesus had a love for John but not for Peter. 
Besides, it is the story of Peter that is being told, not the story of 
the beloved disciple. 

There seems, therefore, to be no sufficient ground for suspecting 
that the writer of the fourth Gospel had any conscious or unconscious 
purpose to check proper reverence for Peter. Speaking for myself, I 
must say that as I was studying the fourth Gospel to ascertain what 
it had to say concerning Peter I came away with the feeling that the 
author was trying to tell his story of the personages whom he intro- 
duces in the fairest way possible. This feeling is largely due to the 
fact that he does give us more details about a variety of the twelve 
than any other Gospel. But for John we might almost think that the 
other apostles were, at least in their individual capacity, figureheads. 
But if there is no reason to think that the fourth Gospel is in part an 
attempt to belittle Peter, then we are all the more impelled to believe 
that Peter had no such importance in the apostolic age as certain 
writers of the church later assigned him. 

The total result may be summed up as follows: Peter was the 
natural leader of the twelve by reason of his qualities of forwardness 
and energy and his former relation to Andrew, James, and John. 
An attempt was made to claim for his leadership the authority of 
Christ. This attempt was in the same spirit and prompted by the 
same motive as the early doctrine of apostolic succession and the 
Ignatian claim of authority for the head of the local church. The 
claim was resisted, and as a result we have the reports of the unseemly 
strife for place. In the same connection Jesus denies that he has 
any right to do what some claimed he had done for Peter (Matt. 
20. 23, Mark 10. 40). If we may judge from Acts 12. 1-3, James, 
the brother of John, must early have been the most important man 
in the Jerusalem church. After his death the leadership went to 
Peter for a time, and then to James the brother of our Lord. Peter 
never gained any such ascendency in the church at large as he for 
a while enjoyed in the Jerusalem church. But the attempt to show 
that he was appointed by Jesus as the primate started a tradition 
which finally crystallized in the claims of the Roman Church, a church 
much given to issuing groundless claims and unsupported dogmas. 





THE ARENA 


A CHRISTIAN EXAMINATION OF THE MORAL ORDER. 


In the article, “A Christian Examination of the Moral Order,” which 
appeared in the September Review, the writer, Rev. H. F. Legg, undoubt- 
edly writes in harmony with what is called “modern theological thought,” 
but certainly his treatment of the subject is very unsatisfactory to one 
who not only believes in the New Testament interpretation of human 
sinfulness but also in the remedy there provided for the disease. We 
contend that a Christian examination of the moral order must be based 
upon the fullest divine revelation given on the subject. Had Dr. Legg 
studied Paul more closely and quoted him more freely, his article would 
be more biblical, Christian, and Methodistic, and less philosophical and 
naturalistic. He probably owes something to Paul in the concluding 
thought: “Probably the first man did freely choose to do wrong rather 
than right, the consequence of which act (in a natural disposition to sin) 
every man inherits.” This has a Pauline flavor. But with Paul it was 
more than a philosophical guess. He declares, “By one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned.” “In Adam all die.” A pretty good diagnosis of 
the disease is given by Brother Legg, but he fails to bring in the gospel 
message of a remedy equa! to the need. He pictures humanity fallen 
and struggling, but gives no hope for present and complete deliverance 


from sin. “All men commit sin.” “Every man lives more or less in 
willful disregard or violation of their [the dictates of reason or conscience] 
persistent promptings.” According to this, then, the strongest Christians 
are not much better than the heathen poet who wrote: 


My reason this, my passion that persuades; 

I see the right, and I approve it too, 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong 
pursue. 


Pagan literature is full of the reasonings of those who were struggling 
with the sin problem not only in the social order but also in their own 
hearts and lives. But we might expect a Christian examination to lead 
us on further in hope and triumph than do pagan poets and philosophers. 

Paul’s letter to the Romans is the greatest treatise on the sin question 
yet published. He makes a great argument which proves all men are 
born under the law of sin and death. Dr. Legg blames human nature for 
sinning, Paul declares it due to carnal nature. We must carefully dis- 
criminate between the two. It is according to human nature to possess 
certain legitimate appetites and passions. These are not what Paul con- 
demns. He does vividly portray human nature under the power of 
depravity which often leads to the perversion of the innocent and legiti- 
mate. The seventh of Romans is the picture of a man with splendid 
ideals but morally helpless. Here is a strong case of conviction for sin. 
If this were Paul’s experience, then he was no better off than the heathen 
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poet quoted above. But can we read the sixth and eighth chapters and 
still believe that sin is an unconquered enemy? “What then? Shall we 
continue in sin, that grace may abound? God forbid. How shall we, 
that are dead to sin, live any longer therein?” “Knowing this, that our 
old man [carnal nature, not human nature] is crucified with him, that 
the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve 
sin.” “Now being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye 
have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life.” “For the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law 
of sin and death.” Hear his personal testimony: “I am crucified with 
Christ,” etc. “Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily and justly 
and unblamably we behaved ourselves among you that believe.” Have 
we here a man who was every day violating his moral sense and being 
lashed by a guilty conscience? No! he says our rejoicing is this, and 
the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
and not in fleshly wisdom have we had our conversation amongst you. 

But one says, “Paul called himself the chief of sinners.” Dr. Steele 
says he there merely uses the historical present to more vividly describe 
a past condition. Any other interpretation would be hard to reconcile 
with the triumphant testimony of that mighty man of God. What Paul 
realized in deliverance from sin all may enjoy. God raised up the 
Methodist Church to herald the glad tidings that grace is mightier than 
sin; that Jesus can save to the uttermost, and that this experience is 
not a luxury for a few but a necessity for all. Alas that so many 
Methodists today accept the Calvinistic view that sin is a constituent 
element of human nature, and so we hear a great deal of talk about being 
saved from sin and still we must keep on sinning; of being cleansed from 
sin and still some sin remaining. The Methodist view is, “The blood 
cleanseth from all sin.” It was the experience of conscious victory over 
and, in the experience of many, the conscious deliverance from, the “seed 
of sin’s disease” that made Methodist preaching once so strong and 
triumphant. The clear, definite, and joyous testimony of our people 
showed they had graduated from the seventh of Romans. And, thank 
God, a multitude today, with the deepest feeling of humility and profound- 
est gratitude to God, can sing as their personal experience: 

I rise to walk in heaven's own light, 
Above the world and sin, 


With heart made pure and garments white 
And Christ enthroned within. 


Only as the moral order is viewed from the New Testament stand- 
point, and the great truths of Calvary and Pentecost proclaimed, can sin 
be portrayed in its exceeding sinfulness, and not be regarded as merely 
a defect that clings to a man in his undeveloped state. The body does 
not need disease in order to develop, no more does the soul need sin. 
And this is the truth that alone can save our church from the blight of 
an emasculated gospel, which is satisfied to paint high ideals but fails 
to furnish the power to realize them. W. E. Sirs. 

Cincinnatus, New York. 
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THE LECTURE CHILD AND THE POPULAR LECTURER 


Tue lecture child is worse than the magazine child, worse than the 
book child. One can skip the magazine child; the infant in a book may 
be ignored. One can, at least, close the book. But there is no escape 
from the lecture child. He has the floor, all too literally. And, unless 
one is deaf, there is nothing to do but listen. Worst of all, instead of the 
pictures, usually pleasing, even if monotonous, which adorn the pages of 
the magazines, the wearied auditor has, also, to see the persistent child 
as a cheerfully inane “knight of the platform” impersonates him. A tall, 
robust, moustached man ambles back and forth, showing us how “little 
Tommy” walked (as if it were a phenomenon for a child to use its legs!). 
He changes his erstwhile orotund tones to a childish treble as he tells 
us how Mamie said her prayers after “nursie” had tucked her up in bed, 
or he quotes from the worn-out “Raggedy-Man,” shrugging his shoulders 
and puckering his lips affectingly. And men and women supposed to be 
intelligent accept this mental pabulum, as a horse munches whatever 
hay is given him, and think they are being fed. Now, if this were done 
honestly, I would not object. I have no quarrel with children. I was 
one of them once, not so long ago that I cannot remember the joys and 
the sorrows of child life, its mysteries and its delights. I believe, with 
Wordsworth, that 


In trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing 


g boy, 
But i beholds the light and whence it flows— 
He sees it in his joy. 


But I don’t want to hear about the growing boy all of the time. Some- 
times I want the joy of the grown man, and his power of thought. 
Mayonnaise dressing is good. Roast beef is more satisfying. Even straw- 
berries and cream may become cloying. If their parents have common 
sense enough to bring them up right, children fill their place (a most 
lovely one) in real life naturally and charmingly. Why should they be 
made unnatural and unlovely by being continually foisted upon a suffer- 
ing public by lecturers of attenuated minds and would-be dramatic powers? 
The man who doesn’t love children is “fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils.” The woman who doesn’t love them ought to go to a sanitarium. 
And the lecturer who throws his silly interpretation of them in our faces 
when we have paid our “shekels” to hear a lecture announced as “refining, 
edifying and stimulating,” ought to be made night watchman in an orphan 
asylum. When a man who is a specialist in child study, as a phase of 
sociology or of religion, talks openly and intelligently on that subject, I 
go to hear him with real pleasure. When mention is made, in books and 
in speeches, incidentally and naturally, of “litth men and women,” when 
the mind is not, in the nature of things, bent on other subjects, it is as 
welcome as violets in March. But when, as in a poorly governed family, 
the child appears inopportunely, and will not keep still, he is that object 
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in the vegetable world known as a burr. The trouble in such cases is 
that the lecture child, the magazine child, and the book child are like 
misbehaved boys and girls in real life. They do not know their place 
and they have not learned to respect their “elders and betters.” They are 
alarmingly American. Yet the fault is not theirs; they are innocent 
victims. The writer and the lecturer, like fond, foolish parents, have 
spoiled them. The real culprit is the popular orator. The ministry and 
the law no longer take the useless professional timber. Lyceum bureaus 
engage it for Young Men’s Christian Association courses and social clubs. 
They advertise the “talent” for such themes as “Flashes,” “Electric 
Sparks,” “Sun and Shine,” “Memory’s Pictures,” “Here and There,” “From 
the Pine to the Palm,” and so forth, ad nauseam. Then, a patient public, 
beguiled into thinking of this as an intellectual feast, draws near and 
sits down to be instructed and developed by rambling tales and childish 
impersonations with, at the last, some dramatic allusions to religion, 
inserted for a sensational climax. Alas for the rarity of reverence! A 
professedly comic lecture, like a humorous book, has a legitimate place 
in any sane scheme of life. A lecture, by a competent authority, on art, 
literature, science, or philosophy, is worth much to the man who thinks. 
A lecture on religion, by one who feels the sacredness of his subject, is 
a “means of grace.” A child is one of God’s gifts, but may heaven deliver 
us from the popular lecturer and the lecture child! 
Alliance, Ohio. Grace L. Rosrnson. 


THE CATEGORICAL ANSWER 


A writer on the ethics of legal procedure, in a recent number of the 
Review, speaks of the “requirement, on the part of the lawyers, of the 
categorical answer,” and adds that since in many cases “yes” or “no” can- 
not be a full answer, and does not convey the truth as it is in the mind of 
the witness, the ends of justice are not reached. The writer of the article 
failed to mention a fact most pertinent—namely, that rules of procedure 
allow a witness to explain his answer if need be. This would seem to 
remove most of the objection to the categorical method. Oftentimes the 
ends of justice would be practically defeated if it were not for the insistence 
on the “yes” or “no” answer. An unfriendly witness might go all around a 
question and lose himself, court and jury in a labyrinth of verbiage if it 
were not for this rule. And no admonition from the judge could bring the 
witness to time—nothing but insisting on a categorical reply. So far as 
defeating the ends of justice by so curtailing the reply of the witness that 
he does not tell the truth as it appears to him, it ought to be enough to 
recall that the witness is sworn to tell the truth and the whole truth, and 
no rule of procedure can interfere with a witness telling the whole truth 
if he but will. The witness in sympathy with the criminal would like to be 
able to answer other than categorically. The rule of procedure complained 
of tends to expedite justice, however much other parts of our legal ma- 
chinery may be open to the charge of delaying or frustrating it. 

Ness City, Kansas. Oxtver M. Keve. 





THE ITINERANT®S CLUB 


CHRIST’S INSTRUCTION TO HIS DISCIPLES (ContTINveED) 


“Biessep are the pure in heart.” The Greek word here rendered 
“pure” is rendered in our ordinary version “clear,” “clean,” “pure.” In 
the description of the holy city (Rev. 21. 18) it is said: “The city was 
pure gold, like unto pure glass.” When Joseph had begged the body of 
Jesus from Pilate it is said “He wrapped it in a clean linen cloth” (Matt. 
27. 59). In our Lord’s explanation of the vine and branches he says: 
“Now ye are clean through the word which I have spoken unto you.” It 
is further applied to religion (Jas. 1. 27): “Pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father is this.” The same word is applied to the 
raiment of angels (Rev. 15. 6): “And the seven angels came out of the 
temple . . . clothed in pure and white linen.” In these passages the word 
“pure” is applied to that which is free from admixture—something as being 
what it is represented to be, free from defect or impurity. It is not merely 
that which is consecrated to holy uses. It is intrinsically pure. The 
purity of which this passage speaks is a purity free from all duplicity. 
It is open, frank, sincere. We may not be able to define it but the soul 
instinctively understands it. The pure are those who have an eye single 
for that which is best in view of God and man. They are the holy ones 
who are grasping after all that is possible of attainment in Christian life 
and character. The passage also says: “Blessed are the pure in heart.” 
The place where the purity is to be found is not in externals but in the seat 
of the affections and desires. It does not consist in ceremonial observ- 
ances, but in that which is the result of the Holy Spirit. The purity here 
mentioned is often supposed to refer to sensual sins, but it goes deeper 
than that. It includes everything that can defile the soul and the life. 
This conception of purity is a constant factor in the Scriptures. The 
psalmist utters sentiments very similar to the one in this passage. “Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in his holy 
place? He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart.” “Thou desireth 
truth in the inward parts; and in the hidden part thou shalt make me 
to know wisdom.” “Create in mea clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me.” The First Epistle of John (1. 7) expresses it in the 
New Testament: “If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
-cleanseth us from all sin.” 

“Blessed are the peacemakers.” Peacemakers are such as have the 
spirit of peace. Peace is the influence going out from one to another. 
The spirit of peace comes from union with Jesus Christ who is the supreme 
Peacemaker. At the birth of our Lord the multitude of heavenly hosts 
praised God saying, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men”; or, as in the Revised Version, “and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased.” 
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Peacemakers are peaceful people. They are not ever waiting to 
recognize an insult or to punish it. The sweet influence of peace emanates 
from them. Wherever they are they produce quiet and serenity. Sharp 
antagonism and animosity disappear in their presence as if by magic. 
But they are also peacemakers. They insist on peace. They would pre- 
vent strife by all proper means. The Hague Conference is an attempt 
to make peace in the world. It might be called a “Conference of Peace- 
makers.” It is to be regretted that they have not been more successful. 
They have made an honest effort. The true method of making peace is 
not by congresses but by extending the spirit of Christ among men. He 
is the original and supreme Peacemaker of the world, who broke down 
the middle wall of partition between the Jews and Gentiles, who were so 
far apart; and his spirit will break down all enmities in all races, and 
finally bring peace to our humanity. When this time shall come men will 
have reached the consummation of the reign of Christ. 

“Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” This 
is an astonishing announcement. His people are spoken of as to be con- 
gratulated when they are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. This does 
not mean that persecution is a good nor that it is a proof of the righteous- 
ness of those who suffer it, but that one who endures it because of his 
devotion to truth is to be congratulated. In all ages those who have 
championed the cause of truth have been misunderstood, and in thus 
suffering persecution they are followers of the Master himself. This 
beatitude is an appeal to the highest motives. The maintenance of right- 
eousness whether in the individual or in the national life is worthy of 
every suffering and every sacrifice. It is an appeal to the manliness of 
men as well as to their integrity. Christ did not place before his people 
lower motives. He did not offer them worldly inducements to become his 
followers. If they will be his disciples, they must deny themselves, take 
up their cross, and follow him; and when they are persecuted because of 
their devotion to that which is noblest and best, which is represented in 
this passage by the term “righteousness,” he characterizes them as happy. 

These beatitudes must have been a surprise to the disciples then, as 
they are to many now. The Master has given such a strange view as to 
who are the blessed. They are in his view the poor, the mourner, the 
meek, those who are suffering disabilities which in a view well-nigh 
universal are regarded as misfortunes, not blessings. Now the Master 
goes so far as to say that the persecuted are blessed. The word “persecute” 
refers to those who are pursued by others with hostile intent. He does not, 
however, claim that all people who are thus pursued are blessed, but such 
as are persecuted for the sake of righteousness. Righteousness runs 
through this whole sermon as a thing to be sought and maintained. Right- 
eousness has many means of expressing itself. It has to do with the 
various relations in which men find themselves, right living, right think- 
ing, right acting. Here, however, it particularly means righteousness before 
God. The righteous are people who have his approval. We need scarcely 
refer to the Old Testament, where the word is in constant use, especially 
in the Psalms, as the expression of man’s proper relation to God. The 
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blessing pronounced upon the persecuted here is the same as that pro- 
nounced upon the poor in the first beatitude. “Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” The kingdom of heaven in the teaching of the New Testament 
is not an earthly dominion with an external government, but the kingdom 
of God as taught by Jesus Christ “is within you.” Paul defines it as 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

We may well note at this point the various blessings that come to 
these people who are thus pronounced blessed. “The kingdom of heaven,” 
“comfort,” “inheritance of the earth,” being “filled” with “righteousness,” 
“mercy,” “vision of God,” “children of God,” and then again the blessed- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven. What wonderful’ blessings these are! 
Their very simplicity obscures their greatness. At first we would say 
that they are the simplest things in the world, but further reflection 
teaches that they are not only the simplest, but they are the most precious 
things in the world. They are the things which humanity most needs, 
and in their better moments they most desire. By a sudden transition 
he turns and directly addresses his disciples. “Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you, and persecute you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake.” There are three grades of antagonism which 
they must expect. They will be reviled, that is, reproached to their faces 
with opprobrious epithets, or wrong constructions will be placed upon their 
words or actions. They will be persecuted, martyrdom may be their lot, 
they may be imprisoned, they may be accused before the courts. It is, 
however, not necessarily physical violence which is understood, although 
that was the common lot of the Christians of that age, but they will be 
treated in ways which have the same effect, the stabbing of character, the 
injuring of reputation, or inducing others to do so. This is generally done 
in absence when it cannot be answered or rectified by denial. “They shall 
say all manner of evil.” This is a general depreciation behind their backs, 
probably, which is most distressing. All these are to be looked upon as 
blessed. 


SILENCE, AN ELEMENT IN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


A TRACT entitled Lessons of the Welsh Revival, by the Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, D.D., has come into the possession of the writer. One passage 
concerning Evan Roberts, the great leader in the revival in Wales, arrested 
attention, as having significance in reference to similar meetings. The 
passage is this: “Evan Roberts was present. He came into the meeting 
when it had been on for an hour and a half. I went with him, and with 
the utmost difficulty we reached the platform. I took absolutely no part, 
and he took very little part. He spoke, but his address, if it could be 
called an address, was punctuated periodically by prayer and song and 
testimony. And Evan Roberts works on that plan—never hindering any- 
one. As a result of that afternoon I venture to say that if that address 
Evan Roberts gave in broken fragments had been reported, the whole of 
it could have been read in six or seven minutes.” 

This calls up a memory of the great meeting in Keswick in 1906, 
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when Evan Roberts was present. He attended the meetings regularly, 
morning, afternoon, and night, sat on the platform with the others, and 
although looked upon as the most successful evangelist of the time, seemed 
never to speak, and not even to engage formally in prayer. This went 
on until near the close of the meeting, when he made confession of his 
regret that he had not testified for Christ. The point we are endeavoring 
to impress is this: the two sides of the genuine revival; first, the quiet, 
in which the leader listens and allows others to speak. It is a mark of a 
leader to be silent while others do the work, and only to speak when 
speech is necessary. The monopoly of any religious meeting by the leader 
is no gain to its spirituality in most cases, but he who quietly looks on 
and guides the thought of the meeting, and sees to it that an opportunity 
is given for those who have the experience and the power to speak their 
word of wisdom, is indeed a true leader. The silent part in the leadership 
in a revival meeting must never be forgotten. On the other hand, there 
is a part which must be taken by all workers for Christ, that is, testimony. 
It is this fact that Evan Roberts regretted, namely, that he had not taken 
part in the meeting as he should have done, by giving his own testimony 
for Christ. The influence of meetings is largely the part of testimony: 
witness-bearing is the great thing. First, a profound religious experience, 
a@ grasp of the great fundamentals of the faith, and a readiness to testify 
for the Master are essential to those who would win sinners to Christ. 
When to speak and when to be silent is the great problem of the leader 
in a religious movement. Silence is better than speech oftentimes, and 
speech is better than silence, when as occasion serves the speaker bears 
testimony to the profound experiences of the gospel through which he has 
passed or which he then enjoys. 

The leaders in the world of political and military activity have often 
been noted for their silence. They spoke little but always with effect, 
and their very silence seemed to contribute to their power. In a certain 
way it commanded confidence. This does not always follow, of course, 
because others equally successful as leaders have had the opposite ten- 
dency. But in Christian leadership we may well regard silence as an 
important element. The profoundest worship tends to silence. When we 
are in devout frames, when our whole being is filled with a sense of God, 
there is a quietness which steals over the soul, which is broken only by 
the expression of praise to him from whom al! blessings come. Expression 
then takes the form of rapturous doxology, yet even then our deepest moods 
are not tempestuous, but quietly exultant. We rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God. It is in our times of silence that we come to a deep knowledge of 
God. “Be still and know that I am God.” He reveals himself to the 
quiet soul. When we meditate like one of old in the night watches, it is 
then that God appears. It thus comes to pass that we are prepared to be 
the leaders of others. When we have learned of God in the quiet of devo- 
tion and meditation we are in the mood to lead his people. We are then 
ready to speak or be silent, as best promotes God’s glory. We then welcome 
the voices of others with similar experiences, and thus our silence and 
our utterances become alike promotive of his cause. 
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AROHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 





YHWH 

Tue above four letters, often called the tetragrammaton, represent the 
name of Israel’s God. The exact meaning, derivation, and pronunciation, 
ever shrouded in mystery, remain to this day among the mysteries. It is 
an open question whether at any time in the history of the Hebrew 
people, these four letters were ever pronounced, at least, by the people 
in general, and if they were at any time uttered by profane lips, the 
question arises, What were the vowels employed in connection with these 
consonants, so as to afford a possible pronunciation? Other nations too 
had ineffable names for their deities, names toe sacred for ordinary 
mortals to utter. The large number of theophorous names found through- 
out the Old Testament, with tetragrammaton, usually contracted, either 
in the first or last component part, must be reckoned with. Were these 
pronounced as written, or is it possible that some such word as E/ might 
have been substituted for Ya-hu Yah or Yo, whether at the beginning or 
at the close of a proper name? Be that as it may, such double forms as 
Elnathan and Jonathan, Eliakim and Joiakim, Nethaniah and Nethaneel 
are found side by side, and in some cases applied to the same person. 

The Jerusalem Talmud says that all through Hebrew history the 
priest pronounced the tetragrammaton in the holy place on the day of 
atonement, but always in an undertone. The Babylonian Talmud (about 
B. C. 270), on the other hand, declares that the priest himself was pro- 
hibited from pronouncing the ineffable name, even in the benediction. How 
long this superstitious dread concerning the sacred name may be traced 
back is impossible to say, but there is no doubt that it prevailed long 
before our era, and has never been fully overcome, either among Jews or 
Christians. In proof of this statement we need refer only to the various 
versions into which the Hebrew Scriptures have been translated. 

In the earliest translation, the Septuagint, the proper name repre- 
sented by the Hebrew letters "7" (yhwh) are never reproduced, but 
5 xbpwoc is substituted. It is studiously avoided in the Apocrypha and 
never occurs in the New Testament. Even the Samaritans must have 
been influenced by a similar superstition, for they too substituted another 
word, namely, Shema, that is, the name, for the divine appellation. 
And, if we are to believe josephus, their sanctuary on Mount Gerizim 
was anonymous, or a temple without a name. The same reverence for 
the tetragrammaton meets us in later rabbinical literature, where we 
find the substitution of some such phrase as “the name,” “the terrible 
name,” or “the name of the four letters.” 

Even beginners in Hebrew know that in the Massoretic text, that is, 
the text in common use, though the letters yhwh are written, they are 
never pronounced; indeed, they are pointed with the vowels of either 
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Addonai or Elohim, and read as if one of these two words were actually 
written in the text. The more common substitution for yhwh is Addonai 
(Lord); but if the word Addonai immediately precedes yhwh, then 
Elohim (God) is read so as to avoid repetition. The Jews justify this 
substitution by appealing to Lev. 24. 16, which they read: “And he that 
uttereth distinctly or pronounces accurately the name of yhwh shall be 
surely put to death.” It is needless to add that almost all Christian 
exegetes reject the above translation, and that all versions read, “blas- 
phemes” instead of “utters distinctly” or “pronounces accurately.” And 
yet though our exegetes reject the orthodox Jewish translation, this has 
made a profound impression upon Bible translators in all lands and ages. 
For, to our own day, the European versions in general use have been 
careful to substitute some such word as Lord for the proper name of the 
God of Israel. We are all familiar with Lorp, written in capital letters in 
the Authorized Version. The Revised Version, though taking an advance 
step, halted on the way. It remained for the American revisers to make 
a consistent use of the term Jehovah in the thousands (aceording to one 
writer, six thousand eight hundred and twenty-three) of passages where 
it occurs. We can do no better than to reproduce the statement of the 
American Revision Committee in the preface to the “Standard Edition” 
of the Holy Bible, which reads: “The change first proposed in the Ap- 
pendix—that which substitutes ‘Jehovah’ for ‘Lorp’ and ‘Gop’ (printed in 
small capitals)—is one which will be unwelcome to many, because of the 
frequency and familiarity of the terms displaced. But the American 
revisers, after a careful consideration, were brought to the unanimous 
conviction that a Jewish superstition which regarded the Divine Name as 
too sacred to be uttered, ought no longer to dominate in the English or 
any other version of the Old Testament, as it fortunately does not in the 
numerous versions made by modern missionaries. This Memorial Name, 
explained in Exod. 3. 14, 15, and emphasized as such over and over in the 
original text of the Old Testament, designates God as the personal God, 
as the covenant God, the God of revelation, the Deliverer, the Friend of 
his people; not merely the abstract “Eternal One” of many French 
translations, but the ever-living Helper of those who are in trouble. This 
personal name, with its wealth of sacred associations, is now restored to 
the place in the sacred text to which it has an unquestionable claim.” 
The American revisers might have gone a step further, for they 
knew perfectly well that “Jehovah” is not the proper pronunciation of 
the divine name. True, it is the correct pronunciation, if we follow 
the pointing of the Massoretic text, but, as mentioned above, the 
Massoretes never said “Jehovah,” but invariably substituted for it 
either “Addonai” or “Elohim.” The word “Jehovah” is of comparatively 
recent origin. It was certainly not much used before the time of 
Galatinus, who in A. D. 1520, was among the first to introduce it into 
theological discussion. It will be a long time, however, before the form 
“Jehovah” will disappear from sacred literature in the English language, 
notwithstanding the fact that most all Hebrew scholars have discarded 
the word, and now substitute Yahweh, Jahve, or some similar form, all 
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of which, according to the best authorities, are derived from one and the 
same Hebrew verb, namely, hayah or, rather, a later form of this verb 
hawah, which corresponds to our English verb to be. This derivation of 
Yahweh is based upon Exod. 3. 14, where God in answer to Moses, when 
requested to reveal his name, replied: “Ehyeh asher Ehyeh,” that is, “] 
am that I am.” Ehyeh is the first person singular of the above verb, 
Now, if Moses in reporting this communication to the children of Israel, 
substituted the third for the first person, we have the form Yahweh, that 
is, “He will be”; or, more in conformity with the hiphil or causative 
form, “He will cause to be.” This latter translation has been disputed, 
and justly so, for it is not at all clear that the causative form of the verb 
hawah was ever used in any of the Semitic languages, with the possible 
exception of the Syriac. 

Some scholars, always on the lookout for a foreign origin for every- 
thing Hebrew, maintain that Israel borrowed this word from Arabia, and 
refer us to the Arabic verb hawah, “to blow.” They see a reference in 
the term to the storm-god, who by his furious blowing, fells everything 
in his way. Others, again, declare that the verb from which it is derived 
signifies “to fall” or with a causative meaning “to fell’; thus Cornill 
asserts that Yahweh ‘s equivalent to our English word “feller,” that is, 
the god of the storms, who by his thunderbolts fells and lays low his 
enemies. The vast majority of Hebrew scholars, however, are agreed 
that Yahweh is derived from the verb hawah. Driver in discussing the 
subject sums up the matter as follows: “mr denotes, He that is—is, 
namely, implying not one who barely exists, but one who asserts his 
being, and (unlike the false gods) enters into personal relation with his 
worshipers. He whe in the mouths of men, however, can only be spoken 
of as He is becomes who he is speaking in his own person, J am; and the 
purport of the phrase in Exod. 3. 14 is, firstly, to show that the divine 
nature is indefinable; it can be defined adequately only by itself; and, 
secondly, to show that God, being not determined by anything external 
to himself, is consistent with himself, true to his promises, and un- 
changeable in his purposes.” 

It may here be asked, What is the origin of the name Yahweh?—this 
is now the more common way of writing it. Here, again, opinions differ. 
The old theologians, regardless of creed, basing their deduction upon 
Exod. 6. 2, 3, concluded that the God of the Hebrews was not known by the 
most sacred name till the time of his revelation to Moses. In this passage 
we read: “I am Yahweh: and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac and 
unto Jacob as El-Shaddai, but by my name Yahweh I was not known to 
them.” If these words are to be taken literally, discussion regarding the 
origin of the names Yahweh is at an end. But do these words necessarily 
imply that the patriarchs were absolutely ignorant of the name? We 
think not, but rather that God had manifested himself to them in the 
character of the Almighty or Omnipotent God able to protect them and 
fulfill all his promises to them. As under our own dispensation, our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ revealed no new God, or even a new name, 
but rather a clearer unfolding of the attributes and real nature of Jehovah 
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of the Old Testament. As the revelation in Christ surpasses that given 
to Moses, so that given to Moses excelled that given to the patriarchs. It 
is progressiveness rather than originality. Unless we take it for granted 
that at least the name Yahweh was known previous to the time of the 
vision to Moses at Horeb numerous passages in Genesis will be difficult to 
explain. Indeed, the very name of Moses’ mother, Jochebed, is supposed 
to mean, “Yahweh is glory.” 

Stade, Tiele, and others would have us believe that Moses became 
acquainted with the ineffable name in Midian, that he learned it from 
the Kenites, among whom he spent one third of his life in meditation and 
preparation for his great work. Sayce, at one time, was tempted to seek 
a Hittite origin for the divine name. Schrader and more recently 
Friederich Delitzsch appealing to the cuneiform inscriptions and with 
great array of learning argue for an Accadian or Babylonian origin, 
maintaining that the Hebrews in common with other Semitic peoples are 
indebted to the valley of the Euphrates, the cradle of all Semites, for the 
name of their God, Yahweh. Hermann Schulz, discussing the subject, 
says: “The opinion that the word may once have been current in a wider 
circle of peoples than Israel alone cannot be said to be exactly refuted.” 
But what if the name was known and common to all Semitic peoples? 

Schrader many years ago called attention to an inscription of Sargon 
in which is mentioned a certain king of Hamath, named Ya-u-bid, who in 
another place is called Ilu-bid. Now, the first component part of Ilu-bid 
is without doubt the Assyrian word for God, corresponding to the Hebrew 
Et. Is it possible that yau of the first inscription is the Assyrian equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew Yahweh? There are in the Hebrew language a large 
number of theophorous words whose first component is Yaho, Y’ho, or Yo. 
Take, for example, Joahaz, sometimes contracted into Ahaz. This is 
written Yeho’achaz and Yo’achaz in Hebrew and Yau-chazi in the cunei- 
form inscription. We notice the same correspondence when the divine 
name forms the last component part of proper nouns; for example, 
Hezekiah of our English version is written Hizkiyahu in Hebrew and 
Hazikiayau in Assyrian. It seems, too, that the Assyrians, like the 
Hebrews, employed Jlu or El respectively and Yahu or Yau in the forma- 
tion of the same name, Eliakim, the king of Judah was also called 
Joakim, or Jehoiakim. Attention has already been called to Ilubid, the 
king of Hamath, known also in the cuneiform inscription as Yaubid. 
Another illustration of the same practice, though not quite parallel, is 
afforded us in the case of Joram (2 Sam. 8. 10), who is called Hadoram 
in 1 Chron. 18. 10. As Jo the first element of Joram is abbreviated form 
of Yahweh, so Had, the first component part of Hadoram, is a shortened 
form of Hadad or Hadu, the supreme god of the Syrians. 

There are three tablets in the British Museum which without doubt 
belong to the age of Hammurabi, upon which are cuneiform characters 
which Sayce and others transliterate Ya-ah-we-ilu and Ya-u-um-ilu. 
Delitzsch in his famous lecture, “Babel und Bibel,” came back to these 
tablets with renewed effort, and in his endeavor to credit Babylonia with 
the best in Hebrew civilization, he translated both these names, “Yahweh 
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is God.” He had in his Wo lag das Paradies as early as 1881 sided with 
Schrader in his discussion of the word Yaubid. Now, if Delitzsch ang 
other celebrated Assyriologists be correct in their deciphering and trans. 
lation, it must be admitted without further discussion that Yahweh or 
as usually pronounced by English-speaking people, Jehovah, was a deity 
known to the ancient Babylonians a thousand years before the time of 
Moses. Whether or not the deduction be correct, it is generally admitted 
that both early and late Babylonian literature furnish specimens of 
theophorous names, by compounding the name of a god with some other 
element; for example, Bel-ilu, Bel is god; Marduk-ilu, Marduk is god, or 
Shamash-ilu, Shamash (the sun) is god. We also meet such names ag 
Yau-bani and Ilu-bani. 

Professor Albert Clay in his Light on the Old Testament from Babel 
gives a long list of such names, several from the early monuments of 
Babylonia and many more from the Neo-Babylonian period, or the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. There are on page 244 of this book no less than 
twenty-five names, which, with the exception of two, find almost their 
exact equivalent in the Old Testament. These names are taken from the 
account-books of the celebrated banking and broker firm, Murashu, and are 
probably those of Jews who transacted business with this house. They are, 
of course, written in cuneiform script. This accounts for the slight 
difference in pronunciation, just as our Smith becomes Schmidt in 
German, and our Mary is changed to Marie in French. The last element 
in these Neo-Babylonian names is Ja-a-ma or Ya-a-ma contracted at times 
to Yama; for example, Ga-da-al-ya-a-ma, Ya-she-ya-a-a-ma and Ni-r-ya-a-ma, 
correspond to the Hebrew Gedaliah, Isaiah, and Neriah. As the Hebrew 
Ya-ha-wa was contracted to Ya-wa, so also the Babylonian Ja-a-ma into 
Jama. It is needless to add that j and y represent the same sound, and 
as the sound of the English or French j is not known in the Semitic lan- 
guages, it is always better to write Yahweh, rather than Jahweh. The 
Babylonian m no doubt corresponded to the Hebrew w. Dr. Clay in dis- 
cussing this point says: “Jama, therefore, unquestionably represents the 
Hebrew form of the divine name Yahweh at the end of personal names in 
the cuneiform inscriptions.” No doubt that the contracted form of 
Yahweh in the name Abijah, 2 Chron. 14. 1, corresponding to Abijam in 
1 Kings 15. 1, must be explained by this same law of consonantal mutation. 
Here too must be mentioned the tablet discovered at Ta’anach a few 
years ago on which were some cuneiform writing which has been rendered 
both Achi-ya-mi and Achi-ya-wi. Indeed, it is probable that the substitu- 
tion of the Babylonian m for the Hebrew w presents no difficulty whatever 
to those familiar with the two languages in question. We should not close 
this article without saying that the word translated by Delitzsch “Yahweh 
is God,” is also written Ya-w(p)iilu. It is difficult to explain the p in 
this word, consequently, those who maintain that the word Yahweh was 
not known to the Babylonians previous to the time of Moses render the 
divine name, “God protects,” thus making the first component part of the 
word, a verb and not a noun. 
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SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


. August EKlostermann. The conflict over the Pentateuch goes bravely 
on. Occasionally one hears that the Graf-Wellhausen theory is being 
abandoned; but one may welcome it, or one may deplore it, the fact is 
that it is constantly gaining adherents in Germany, England, and America, 
while it is rare for one who adopts it to abandon it. There always have 
been, and there probably always will be, able men who reject it. Occa- 
sionally such a man appears, and occasionally one who appeared long ago 
rises up with new arguments against it. Such an one is Klostermann. 
As early as 1893 he published his book on the Pentateuch. In that book 
he undertook to show that the outlines of the Pentateuch were composed 
prior to the time of Hezekiah, and had for their purpose the combination 
of the historical and legal traditions in a framework of genealogy and 
chronology. As early as the time of Hezekiah this document was enlarged 
by the interpolation of Moabitish paralipomena (Num. 28—36; Deut. 31. 
14-23; 32. 1-44; 48—52). In the time of Josiah there was added the redis- 
covered Deuteronomy (Deut. 4. 44—28. 69), whose differences with Num. 
10. 11-36; Deut. 31. 14ff., the editor tried to harmonize by the interpolation 
of Deut, 1. 1—4. 23. He has recently published a work in which he main- 
tains essentially the same views, Der Pentateuch Beitrige zu seinem Ver- 
stindniss und zu seiner Entstehungsgeschichte (The Pentateuch: Contri- 
butions to Its Understanding and to the History of Its Origin). Leipzig. 
A. Deichert, Nachf. In none of his writings does Klostermann undertake 
to defend the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. By an interesting study 
of the chronology of the Old Testament he aims to show that the outlines 
which were afterward made into our present Pentateuch could not have 
been written before the time of Solomon. Klostermann makes free use 
of the theory of sources, only he has a different idea of what those sources 
were from that held by most critics. For example, for Exod. 25—31 he 
thinks there were two largely parallel sources: one which described the 
tabernacle as its construction was revealed to Moses, and one in which 
the different apartments and utensils and their relation to the priests 
were regulated. This second source was used from chapter 27. 20, on. 
The first source presupposes a report of a vision which must have stood 
originally before chapter 25. 10. For chapters 35—40 there were also 
several sources; for example, a narrative source for 35. 1—36. 7, the 
present order not, however, being the original order; and a fragment 
which contained an inventory of sacred articles intrusted to the Levites. 
Klostermann knows nothing of the date of all these documents, but he 
thinks it impossible that they should have been written in the time of 
the exile. The exile, according to him, was interested practically in the 
present and future, not in the past. Hence, if they were fictions, they 
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would be incomprehensible, to say nothing of their being a reckless 
deception. The author of the Pentateuch must have had before him 
genuine traditions of the Mosaic period, and the conditions of his time 
must have been such as to elicit a special interest in the Mosaic ordinances, 
Hence Exod. 25—31 and 35—40 must have been written at the time of the 
building of Solomon’s temple. There can be little doubt that the author 
of the Pentateuch had before him genuine traditions, and it is highly 
probable that these traditions were put into written form at a compara- 
tively early date; but Klostermann is in error when he gives as 4 reason 
why the Pentateuch could not have been composed in the time of the exile 
that the exile was engaged with the practical concerns of the present and 
future, for many of the historical books of the Old Testament were written 
late enough to record the fact, and some of the events, and the return from 
the exile. Perhaps we ought not to blame him for not proving that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch. 


Paul Kolbing. Few New Testament problems engage so much atten- 
tion at the present time as the relation between Jesus and Paul. Kdlbing 
believes that Paul was very much influenced by Jesus, though probably 
through information at first received through the Pharisees. Many attempts 
to disconnect the teachings of Paul from those of Jesus have been made; 
and K6lbing is correct in thinking that Paul must have been informed, 
or perhaps it would be more near the truth to say misinformed, by Phari- 
sees concerning Jesus. But if there is any truth in Paul’s own statement 
that after his conversion he talked with Peter, James, and John, during 
two weeks, it is incredible that they did not give him much information 
concerning Jesus. Nor is there anything to forbid this in Paul’s state- 
ment that he was not taught his gospel by men. So we must take excep- 
tion to Kélbing’s construction of things right at this point. The work in 
which he has set forth his views is Die geistige Einwirkung der Person 
Jesus auf Paulus, Eine historische Untersuchung (The Spiritual Influence 
of Jesus on Paul. An Historical Investigation), Géttingen. Vandenboeck 
& Ruprecht, 1906. Ké6lbing thinks that Jesus did not regard himself as 
the Messiah in the sense of the bringer of the future kingdom of God, 
but as the bearer to men of the seeking and saving love of God toward 
sinners. This brought him into conflict with the Pharisees, who sought 
to close the kingdom to sinners. This love triumphed on the cross. 
Since it is just this revelation of the love of God and Jesus for sinners on 
the cross that, in spite of the juristic formulation, constitutes the kernel 
of the gospel as conceived by Paul, there must have been a spiritual 
influence of Jesus on Paul, however mediated. This seeking and saving 
love of God, not any Messianic claims, was the new and abiding in the 
teaching and claim of Jesus. One cannot question this; and they are 
certainly in error who so strongly emphasize the Messianic element in the 
person of Jesus.’ Still, it cannot be doubted, on the other hand, that Jesus 
did allow the impression to be made upon his disciples that he was the 
Messiah. Nor is there any contradiction here if we understand rightly 
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what Jesus meant by being the Messiah. By this he meant the whole 
spiritual content of his mission, a very large element of which was this 
very love for sinners. To insist that he was and claimed to be the 
Messiah in this sense is to insist on the truth. And this was the kingdom 
of God. Wherever this spiritual influence is felt there is the kingdom. 
It is presert and it is future. It is inward and it is outward, expressing 
jtself in the form of an organized church; but it is always spiritual, never 
secular. Kélbing, in denying the Messiahship of Jesus, also remands the 
eschatological element in the teaching of Jesus to a place of relative 
insignificance—the introduction of the true service of God is not a means 
to the introduction of the future kingdom of God, but is itself the end. 
Here Kélbing is right, as he is also in holding that the kingdom is where 
the spirit of Jesus is, now and always. But when he says that according 
to the synoptists Jesus could not have held himself to be a divine, 
heavenly being we must demur. Here seems to be his chief defect. An 
attempt has been made to show that the concept sinner as held by Jesus 
was very different from the same concept as held by Paul, and that there- 
fore Paul could not have gotten his gospel from Jesus. But this will not 
bear examination. It has also been said that not the love of Jesus for 
sinners but his opposition to the hypocrisy of the Pharisees brought him 
to his death. This is true; but still it was his love for sinners that 
triumphed on the cross in spite of the apparent triumph of the Pharisees 
over him. Kélbing seems to us to have pointed out a most important 
similarity between the teaching of Jesus and that of Paul, and rightly 
to have traced the connection. But the same argument would compel 
him to admit that Jesus did allow himself to be taken for a divine being. 
We cannot accept the one and reject the other. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Die Dauer der offentlichen Wirk (sanskrit) Jesu (The Length of 
the Public Ministry of Jesus). By Johann B. Zellinger, Miinster i. W., 
Aschendorff, 1907. This is one of two recent books bearing the same title, 
both being written in response to an invitation to scholars to write on 
that subject. The other work, by Fendt, failed, while this won the prize. 
There are some striking similarities and some equally striking differences 
between the two books. While Zellinger, following the Johannine tradi- 
tion, concludes that the public activity of Jesus extended through several 
years, Fendt, following the synoptic tradition, and in accord with the - 
views of many Protestant and some Roman Catholic scholars, reaches 
the conclusion that Jesus was before the public only about one year. 
Both books begin with a history of the opinions of the early fathers on 
the subject; and both decide that there is no good historical tradition on 
this point, as the opinions of the fathers are in all cases the result of 
exegetical combinations. But Fendt is a little more ready to admit the 
existence of an early opinion contrary to his own than Zellinger, who 
seems to strive to make even his opponents appear to agree with him. 
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When they come to the direct attempt to fix the number of years they 
vary much in their method of reasoning. Zellinger undertakes to show 
that the theory of several years is the only exegetically correct theory. 
This he undertakes to uphold first on the basis of the synoptics, and then 
on the basis of John. He undertakes to maintain that the Passover of 
John 6. 4 must be maintained against the opinions of many; the feast 
of 5. 1 he leaves undetermined, only concluding that it was not a Passover. 
This leaves him three Passovers within about two years, and this two 
years was the length of the public activity of Jesus. He claims that 
according to Luke 3. 1 and John 2. 20, when rightly interpreted, the 
ministry of Jesus began before Easter of A. D. 28, while sound reasoning 
leads to the conclusion that the death of Jesus took place April 7, A. D. 30. 
Fendt, on the other hand, undertakes to show that neither the chronology 
nor exegesis can afford us certain results. He thinks that the arguments 
in favor of the theory of several years are untenable. Turning about, he 
points out what he regards as the weaknesses of the chronology of the 
fourth Gospel. Thus he reaches the conclusion that the one-year theory 
has most probability in its favor—but with two Passovers. We do not 
wonder that, in view of the reasoning of the two men, the prize was given 
to Zellinger. He at least did not give up the problem in despair and then 
state a probable conclusion, as did Fendt. The question is not one of 
great importance, and yet there are few who would not be glad if some 
one could finally settle it for us. It is an illustration of the curiosity of 
men to peer into the unrevealed secrets of the life of Jesus. Much has 
been written and said about the silences of Jesus and about the un- 
illuminated points in the history of Jesus. Many have thought that these 
things are left in the dark by Divine Providence that we may keep our 
thoughts fixed on the more important facts. It does not seem as though 
the facts are as they are by Divine Providence, at least not for the purpose 
supposed. If we had, in the New Testament, light on many of these 
points, our interest in them would be at once satisfied and we would 
drop them. As it is we spend much time on them. Rather does it seem 
as though the facts are as they are because the writers of the New Testa- 
ment were interested so deeply in the important matters that it did not 
occur to them to state these minor points. This whole effort to illuminate 
the dark points in the life of Jesus, in fact, the whole effort to write a 
life of Jesus, is the result of intellectual curiosity, not of religious earnest- 
ness. It is time to follow the exampie of the first disciples. 


Religion und Religionen (Religion and Religions). By Otto 
Pfleiderer. Miinchen, J. F. Lehmanns Verlag, 1906. The book consists of a 
series of fifteen lectures delivered to a general audience of students and 
others at the Berlin University in the winter semester of 1905-1906. They 
are not intended to set forth the results of new investigations, but to 
state plainly, for all interested, conclusions long held by the author. 
Still, this does not mean that Pfleiderer has not changed his mind on some 
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points since he last expressed himself on the same general subject. 
Pfleiderer defines religion, metaphysically and psychologically considered, 
as a bondage to God in fear, gratitude, and trust. The faith which religion 
includes in itself cannot be logically defined in the strictest sense of the 
word, but in so far as it is a part of the function of the practical reason, or 
will, as distinguished from the theoretical reason, or being, it can be 
defended. Ohristianity really rises to a higher unity than either the will 
or being, thus differing from religions which represent only one of these 
ideas. Since religion is not only concerned with ideas, but also with feel- 
ings and the will, it is in all instances more or less intimately related to 
morality. The opinion that religion and morality were originally com- 
pletely separate is fundamentally false and an incomprehensible error. 
Just here we must demur. It is perfectly certain that even among pro- 
fessors of Christianity certain feelings are sought and cultivated for the 
enjoyment they bring, not for their value to the ethical life. And there 
is every reason to believe that many religious ceremonies have been 
practiced solely for their effect on temporal welfare. Abstractly con- 
sidered, therefore, religion may theoretically be always related to morality; 
but in practice, and in the common understanding of religion, the two 
are often separate. Of course no one would deny that in thought the 
two elements can be made distinct. Pfleiderer thinks that since the fancy 
has to do with the construction of systems of religious doctrine conflicts 
with science will always be unavoidable. These conflicts should not be 
denied but fought out, though religion may in some degree seem to be the 
loser; for in the end science, out of its very doctrines of the reign of 
law, and of development, must have as its necessary presupposition the 
doctrine of God. Concerning the beginnings of religion he admits that 
we possess no secure knowledge. He rejects the theory of Herbert Spencer, 
giving a statement of the psychological roots of animism as the theoretical 
foundation of the first form of faith, and inclines to the theory that the 
oldest religion was a kind of combination of nature and ancestor cult—a 
naive, patriarchal homotheism. A higher stage was polytheism, and this 
developed into either pantheism or monotheism. Following this he gives 
us an account of the most important historical religions, including Chris- 
tianity. One cannot but feel that if he gives us no truer insight into 
non-Christian religions than his account of Christianity would give a non- 
Christian reader, his book is almost worthless. He finds the distinctive 
mark of Christianity in the alleged fact that it sets forth the three funda- 
mental forms of the doctrine of redemption—the future, the past, and 
the present. If he had made Christianity the religion of redemption, it 
would not have been so far astray. The height of his folly is reached 
when he undertakes to show that there is a genetic connection between 
the customs of the Adonis cult as practiced in Antioch and the Pauline 
doctrine of the value of the death and resurrection of Christ. Strange 
it is that any man should profess to teach theology in a Christian univer- 
sity whose critical principles are such as to destroy the deepest truths 
of the religion of Christ. To such a man Christianity must de chiefly 
interesting as a cadaver is interesting to a medical student. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue Saturday edition of the New York Evening Post is a sort of 
magazine in size and in the character of its contents. Recently it con. 
tained a long and critical study of Bunyan, written not from the Puritan 
standpoint, from which we quote, not only for what it says about the 
inspired tinker of Bedford Jail, but also for its brief reference to the poor 
Welsh physician, Henry Vaughan, about whom “Pastor Felix” writes de- 
lightfully in this number of our Review: “There is no province of our 
literature more irrevocably lost to the present than that which sprang 
from the Puritan theology of the seventeenth century. Who today goes for 
the consolation of hope to The Saint’s Everlasting Rest? or who reads the 
voluminous sermons which were the comfort of the saints upon earth? 
There was a little poetry produced that still echoes plaintively to the ears 
of living men—how little in comparison with the songs of the enemy! 
Marvell, indeed, we range among the Puritans, yet his most magnificent 
lines— 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity— 


occur in a poem of frankly pagan sensuousness. And Milton, who might 
seem an exception to the rule, is really the strongest proof of its validity; 
for his genius sinks just in proportion as he assumes the Puritan, and 
only the splendor of his native powers saved him in the end from dreary 
prosing. If his Paradise Lost were altogether, as he meant it to be, an 
argument to justify the ways of God to man, instead of the glowing pastoral 
it is at heart, what place would it have in our affections? Bunyan, too, is 
a great name. But of all the sixty books he is said to have written, who 
knows so much as the names of more than four or five, and who reads 
more than one? That one book has gone the circuit of the world, and 
has enjoyed a vogue second only to the Bible itseif, speaking to the con- 
science of the vulgar and satisfying the taste of the fastidious. . . . We 
shall miss the significance of Bunyan if we forget that he belongs to the 
age of Bacon, Locke, and Newton, and that his exasperation of the moral 
sense is the working of their conception of legalism in the religious sphere 
as contrasted with Hooker’s earlier and Blake’s later vision of law through 
the imagination. Here we touch his limitation, and here, too, lies his 
strength which will make him always a fascinating study for the dilettante 
and the literary historian after he has dropped out of living memory. The 
four works now published by the Cambridge University Press contain all 
of his writing that the most curious are likely to find interesting; they 
vary in form, but their theme is substantially the same: the representa- 
tion of the whole of life under the allegory of the virtues and vices. The 
first of these, and the most interesting, with the exception of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, is the Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, as the title 
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indicates, the story of his own conversion, a story of intense earnestness. 
‘God did not play in tempting of me,’ he says in the Preface; ‘neither did 
I play, when I sunk as into a bottomless Pit, when the Pangs of Hell 
caught hold upon me; wherefore I may .not play in relating of them, but 
be plain and simple, and lay down the thing as it was.’ Dates and ordi- 
nary events form no part of this remarkable autobiography, but enough 
is told to give a vivid picture of the man himself who wrestled with God 
for salvation. The burden of his autobiography is the inherent and abso- 
lute evil of human nature—not the sense of man’s feebleness and perversity 
such as has always been the theme of pagan and Christian moralists, but 
an immediate realization of sin as bearing with it the threat of eternal 
and unalterable punishment. His people walked in the continual fear 
of hell with a troubled uneasiness, not unlike the suffering we should 
endure if the crust of the earth were no more beneath our feet than 
a thin shell, trembling upon the central fires that threatened at every 
moment to break through and devour us. How early this conscious- 
ness came to him we know from his own confession: ‘Also I should, at 
these years, be greatly afflicted and troubled with the thoughts of the 
fearful torments of Hell-fire; still fearing that it would be my lot to be 
found, at last, among those Devils, and hellish Fiends, who are there bound 
down with the chains and bonds of darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great Day. These things, I say, when I was but a child, about nine or 
ten years old, did so distress my Soul, that then, in the midst of my many 
sports, and childish vanities, amidst my vain companions, I was often 
much cast down and afflicted in my mind therewith; yet could I not let 
go my sins.’ In his Grace Abounding Bunyan relates that, as he lay in 
bed one morning, he was ‘most fiercely assaulted with this temptation, to 
sell, and part with Christ.’ In his mind the wicked suggestion still kept 
running, ‘Sell him, sell him, sell him,’ as fast as a man could speak, until, 
overwearied at length and out of breath with contending, he felt this word 
pass through his mind, ‘Let him go, if he will,’ and he thought also that 
he felt his heart freely consent thereto. Readers of his confession know 
how the terror of that evil moment weighed upon his memory: ‘What, 
thought I, is there but one sin that is unpardonable? But one sin that 
layeth the Soul without the reach of God’s Mercy? And must I be guilty 
of that? Must it needs be that? is there but one sin, amongst so many mil- 
lions of sins, for which there is no forgiveness; and must I commit this?’ 
As for the actual misdeeds of Bunyan they seem to have been not the worst. 
He was always honest and chaste; his worst vice was a blasphemous tongue 
—and what fountains of blasphemy he must have commanded! He thus 
confesses: ‘One day, as I was standing at a neighbor’s shop window, and 
there cursing and swearing, and playing the madman, after my wonted 
manner, there sate within the woman of the house, and heard me; who, 
though she also was a very loose and ungodly wretch, yet protested that I 
Swore and cursed at that most fearful rate, that she was made to tremble 
to hear me; and told me, further, that I was the ungodliest fellow, for 
swearing, that ever she heard in all her life; and that I, by thus doing, 
was able to spoil all the Youth in the whole Town, if they came but in my 
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company.’ Apart from this his repentance was concerned chiefly with such 
indiscretions as going to the steeple-house to ring the bells, from which 
he was diverted by the fear lest one of the bells should fall and crush 
him, and joining in a ‘game of cat’ on Sunday, from which he was driven 
by a voice darting from heaven into his soul. All these things are related 
with the simplicity and vividness of a profoundly unconscious art; as are 
the incidents and strange oracles and chance meetings by which he was 
made sure that, the grace of God was upon him. One of these incidents 
brings up a picture of the old times so serenely beautiful and comfortable 
in itself that the retelling of it must always be a present joy: ‘Upon a 
day, the good Providence of God did cast me to Bedford, to work on my 
Calling; and in one of the streets of that Town, I came where there were 
three or four poor women sitting at a door, in the Sun, talking about the 
things of God; and being now willing to hear them discourse, I drew near 
to hear what they said, for I was now & brisk Talker also my self in the 
matters of Religion. But I may say I heard, but I understood not; for 
they were far above, out of my reach. Their talk was about a new birth, 
the work of God on their hearts, also how they were convinced of their 
miserable state by nature; they talked how God had visited their Souls 
with his love m the Lord Jesus, and with what words and promises they 
had been refreshed, comforted, and supported against the temptations of 
the Devil. . . . And methought they spake, as if joy did make them speak; 
they spake with such pleasantness of Scripture language, and with such 
appearance of Grace in all they said, that they were to me, as if they had 
found a new world, as if they were people that dwelt alone, and were 
not to be reckoned amongst their Neighbors.’ - 

“Two things are particularly remarkable in this account of Bunyan’s 
religious awakening: the absence of any single all-determining event and 
his familiarity with the Bible. I would not cast any doubt upon those 
violent conversions which come upon the soul like a flood of sudden blind- 
ing light, dividing the life of a man into two incommunicable periods. This 
has been the common experience of the great saints from the days of 
Saint Paul to the present; it was well enough known in the days of 
Bunyan, as the story of George Fox confirms. But it is true, nevertheless, 
that religious zeal and the dramatic tmagination tend naturally to exag- 
gerate these sundering illuminations, and that many a convert whose faith 
has been to him but a flickering candlelight has spoken as if the lightning 
of heaven had descended upon his darkness. Now, Bunyan’s faith was 
no feeble flame, but neither doés he make any pretensions to sudden con- 
version. His way to peace was through weary backslidings, and even 
when he counted himself among the saved the path for him was still 
through trials and valleys of gloom. His pilgrimage was like that of his 
Christian after the pack had rolled off. That we count one of the marks 
of utter sincerity in his narrative. 

“And not less noteworthy was his complete immersion in the Bible. 
Other men of that age knew the Scripture as he did and quoted it on all 
occasions, but there is something peculiarly Wirect and intimate in Bun- 
yan’s relation to the holy words. They became the sap of his daily speech, 
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and the perennial fascination of his written style is due to the perfect 
interfusion of biblical language and the quaint idiom of the Bedfordshire 
roads. The sacred book was not to him a printed page or a conscious 
memory; it was nothing less than the living audible voice of God, appeal- 
ing to his soul through the ears, and calling to him at uncertain intervals, 
as if he wandered stumbling in a country of hidden oracles. Sometimes 
the sound came to him within doors. ‘Once, as I was walking to and 
fro in a good man’s shop,’ he says, ‘bemoaning of myself in my sad and 
doleful state, . . . and being now ready to sink with fear, suddenly there 
was as if there had rushed in at the window, the noise of wind upon me, 
but very pleasant, and as if I had heard a voice speaking, “Didst ever 
refuse to be justified by the Blood of Christ?” ... Then fell with power 
that Word of God upon me, “See that ye refuse not him that speaketh” 
(Heb. 12. 25). This made a strange seisure upon my spirit, it brought 
light with it, and commanded a silence in my heart of all those tumultuous 
thoughts that before did use, like masterless hell-hounds, to roar and 
bellow, and make an hideous noise within me.’ More often the oracle 
spoke to him in the fields as he went about his business: ‘Now, about a 
week or fortnight after this I was much followed by this Scripture: 
“Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you” (Luke 22. 31), 
and sometimes it would sound so loud within me, yea, and, as it were, call 
so strongly after me, that ohce, above all the rest, I turned my head over 
my shoulder, thinking verily that some man had, behind me, called me; 
being at a great distance, methought, he called so loud.’ What strange 
gusts of terror and rapture must have shaken the soul of this tinker of 
pots and pans, as he walked about listening always for the very voice of 
God to strike his ears from the invisible haunts of space! Which of us 
today dare affirm that he really comprehends that sublimity? The very 
nakedness of Bunyan’s inspiration is a check to his fame. I turn from 
him to that poor Welsh physician who, during these same years of national 
upheaval, was following the ‘pleasant paths of poetry and philology’ in 
his native valley of the Usk. Vaughan, like the Bedford Baptist, was 
steeped in the language of Scripture, and to most of his poems he has 
affixed a text, as if they were designed to be sermons of quietness to his 
troubled people—I’ll leave behind me such a large kind light.’ But how 
different was the speech of the divine oracle to him as he, too, traveled up 
and down in his healing profession: 
My God, when I walk in those groves 
And leaves, thy Spirit still doth fan, 


I see in each shade that there grows 
An angel talking with a man. 


Under a juniper. some house, 
Or the cool myrtle’s canopy; 

Others beneath an oak’s green boughs, 
Or at some bubbling fountain’s eye. 


Nay, thou thyself, my God, in fire. 
Whirlwinds, and clouds,and the soft voice, 
Speak’st there so much, that I admire 
We have no conference in these days. 
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“Here is the touch of imagination from which the Puritan conscience 
revolted, and, so revolting, shut itself off from the future communion of 
the wise. One thing was wanting to those strong men before the Lord, 
one thing which Wordsworth was to rediscover when the wave of rational. 
ism for a while subsided: 


To look on Nature with a humble heart, 
Self-questioned where it did not understand, 
And with a superstitious eye of love. 


They knew too surely, and they closed the superstitious eye of love. .. . 

Now, the lack of imagination among the Puritans showed itself in con- 
tempt of the arts and in many other manifest ways, but in none more 
clearly than in their violent break with the continuity of tradition. They 
had no patient eye for the lengthened chain of that Law, of which ‘there 
can be no less acknowledged,’ as Hooker wrote, having this weakness of 
theirs in his mind, ‘than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the 
harmony of the world: all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the 
very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her 
power.’ This law they attempted to embrace immediately with the practi- 
cal reason instead of leaving its dim perspective to the climbing vision of 
faith; and, doing so, they at once lost the true sense of the infinite as 
something that escapes the understanding and can be only shadowed in 
types and symbols. ‘Dangerous it were,” to quote Hooker once more, ‘for 
the feeble brain of man to wade far into the doings of the Most High; 
whom although to know be life, and joy to make mention of his name; 
yet our soundest knowledge is to know that we know him not as, indeed, 
he is, neither can know him; and our safest eloquence concerning him 
is our silence, when we confess without confession that his glory is 
inexplicable, his greatness above our capacity and reach.’ ‘The world of 
imagination is infinite and eternal. . . . There exist in that eternal world 
the realities of everything which we see reflected in this vegetable glass 
of nature,’ said Blake, and in that sphere man, who ‘exists but by brother. 
hood,’ was to ‘put off in Self-annihilation all that is not God alone,’ and be 
everlastingly made one in the ‘divine humanity.’ Some such higher use 
of the visionary faculty we must hold in mind if we would understand 
in what way the self-righteousness of the Puritans, which raised itself 
up to take heaven by storm, tended to cancel its efficacy in clashing 
egotisms here upon earth. The extreme individualism of this creed must 
not be dissociated from their incapacity for that mystical self-annihilation 
in the divine, and the multiplied sects of seventeenth century England 
were a direct consequence of the deadening of spirituality in legalism.” 
Reprinting the above extract, we record our dissent from anything imply- 
ing disparagement of the Puritans. For, to put it short, the Puritans saved 
the world in their day, as their descendants and allies have in most of 
the days since then. And if this generation and this century despise 
the lessons the Puritans taught and dethrone the things they exalted, 
in domestic, social, and civil life, putrescence will set in, rottenness will 
sink deep and deeper in the people’s loins, and society will go to the devil. 





BOOK NOTIOES 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


Morning in the College Chapel. By Francis G. Peasopy. 16mo, pp. 233. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Miffiln & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

For years it has been the custom at Harvard University for the Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals or the visiting preacher to add to morning 
prayers in the chapel a few plain words on the problems of life and faith 
with which young men find themselves confronted. In 1896 a volume of 
these short addresses was published by Professor Peabody; and a second 
series of seventy-three brief talks is in the book before us. They are 
practical, not speculative or doctrinal, and are pointed here and there 
with incisive and adhesive illustrations. Here is one: “Nettleship was a 
tutor in Oxford University, a modest teacher, much loved by his pupils, 
but comparatively unknown to the world and indifferent to its applause. 
In 1892, while climbing Mont Blanc with two guides, he perished in a 
snowstorm. His last word to his guide was the word of a true, brave, 
resolute man. ‘Forward,’ he said, and fell dead. On his monument in 
Balliol College Chapel are these words which any teacher or preacher 
might well frame and hang above his desk: ‘He loved great things and 
thought little of himself. Desiring neither fame nor wealth, he won the 
devotion of men and was a power in their lives; and seeking no personal 
disciple, he taught to many the greatness of the world and of man’s 
mind.’” This is another: “Once upon a time, in an ancient church, there 
was a great organ, on which the people had not yet learned to play. One 
after another tried the instrument, drew out its stops and wakened some 
of its harmonies; but none of them dreamed of the wonderful music 
which really lay hidden in that organ. At last, one day came a Master- 
Player, sat like other men before the instrument, and began to touch the 
keys; and the people below hushed themselves and whispered, ‘Can it be 
that this is the organ we have had so long, and have not known its 
power—this wondrous instrument which first sighs and weeps, and then 
thrills with passion and shouts with joy?’ And from that day their effort 
was to reproduce the marvelous music which the Master had brought out. 
When the best of them did his best, they would say: “This makes us think 
of the Master’s playing.’ Just such en instrument is human life, with 
its complex mechanism, its possible discords, its hidden harmonies; and 
many a wise teacher has drawn from it something of the music that is 
in it. Then one day comes Jesus the Master. He knows, as the gospel 
says, what is in man, and bending over human life, he reveals the music 
of it; shows what noble harmonies human nature can be made to give 
forth; and from the day of His coming, the effort of the world has been 
to reproduce those harmonies. And when the best men do their best, we 
say, ‘This makes us think of the Master’s playing.’” On the Religion 
of The Will we have this: “However important it may be to have a creed 
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that is sound or an emotion that is warm, the Christian life, according to 
the Gospels, is primarily determined by the direction of the will, the 
fixing of the desire, the purpose and habit of obedience. When a modern 
psychologist says that ‘The willing-department of life dominates both the 
thinking-department and the feeling-department,’ he is in fact only repeat- 
ing the Master’s great words, ‘If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching.’ Here is the aspect of the religious life which gives 
courage and hope to many a consciously imperfect experience. You are 
not sure about your creed? That is a pity. You do not respond to the 
emotion of the revivalist or the sentiment of the hymn? That also is a 
loss. But, after all, the fundamental question relates to the attitude of 
your will. Are your choice and purpose right? Have you the will to do 
His will? If so, then with but half a creed and less than half a pious 
ecstasy, you are at least in the line of the purpose of Jesus Christ; you 
need only keep your will steady, and go on, and as you will te do the will, 
you will test and prove the doctrine and understand the teaching. ‘Obedi- 
ence,’ said Frederick Robertson, ‘is the organ of spiritual knowledge.’ Our 
thoughts may grow breathless as they climb; our emotions may ebb as 
they flow; but our wills can march steadily up the heights of life, or 
flow steadily through the experiences of life as a river seeks the sea. 


Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 


“Who is the good man? _ It is not he who has learned all the maxims and 
rules of goodness, but rather he who has acquired a love for righteous- 
ness. One may commit to memory the best text-books on ethics and not 
be a good man. The courage of a soldier is not reached by argument; it 
is the trained instinct of loyalty and the habit of obedience which make 
it more natural to advance than to retreat; or, as one soldier said, make 
one ‘afraid to run away.’ The refinement of a good woman is not 
acquired by a study of social rules. She repels the coarse and the vulgar 
as instinctively as she shrinks from fiame. It is the same with any life 
which is morally safe. It has a distaste for the base and the vicious. 
Who is the Christian? Not he who is simply well instructed in the doc- 
trines. One may have an indisputably correct creed and be no Christian; 
or one may have a humble sense of the insufficiency of his faith, and yet 
be a Christian. ‘Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief,’ was the prayer 
of a true disciple. Christian faith is an attitude of spiritual responsive- 
ness, a heart-loyalty. John Wesley’s definition of the faith of a Methodist 
is an equally noble definition of the faith of a Christian. “The distinguish- 
ing marks of a Methodist,’ he said, ‘are not his opinions of any sort. 
His assenting to this or that scheme of religion, his embracing any 
particular set of notions, his espousing the judgment of one man or 
another, are all quite wide of the point... . Is thy heart right, as my 
heart is with thine? I ask no further question. Dost thou love and 
serve God? It is enough. I give thee the right hand of fellowship.’ That 
is to say, if a man has not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his; and 
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if he has that spirit, then Jesus assures him that he has in his hand the 
key which will open each door of the great house of religious experience 
and will guide him to all the truth he needs.” Speaking of defeats, 
Dr. Peabody says: “Lost battles are often prophecies of victory; defeats 
may have in them the seed of power. Every life has such experiences 
as this: You come to a point where you must frankly say, ‘This time I 
am beaten. This is a crushing defeat.’ That is a mortifying experience; 
yet, as a rule, the lesson of defeat leads to self-respect, self-confidence, 
and hope. Out of what seems disaster issues the capacity to win. It is 
one of King Arthur’s most valiant and victorious knights who says: 


Ye do not well to call him shamed who is but overthrown. 
Thrown have I been, not once but many a time. 

Victor from vanquished issues at the last 

And overthrower from being overthrown. 


Discomfiture teaches the conditions of success. Many a man Has learned 
the insignificance of its apparent triumphs, and has cherished as most 
precious the lessons of its defeats. The humble, it is written, possess the 
kingdom of Heaven; but humility, as Henry Drummond once said, is as a 
rule to be obtained only through humiliation. Let us never forget that 
the cross of Christ which was the instrument of humiliation and defeat 
has become the sign of victory.” In an illustrative talk on the Trolley, 
we find this: “If you examine a concordance of the New Testament you 
will be struck by the frequent repetition of the word power. The New 
Testament is a text-book of dynamics. It describes how men get power, 
and how power may be applied. The Christian Church is a power-house 
for the distribution of force to move the lives of men. But what is it that 
gives any miachine its‘power? The power is not inherent in the machine. 
The machine is the transmitter of power. It accomplishes its work because 
it is geared in with an unfailing dynamic which furnishes power. Pre- 
cisely this is the method of spiritual power. A man does not become 
powerful or efficient by trying to exert this force. He does not get an 
influence by wanting to have it. He does not lead people by running 
ahead of them, any more than a little boy is a leader because he marches 
in front of the band. A man gets power as he keeps in contact with 
some source of power. Life is like the trolley-car which moves when it 
keeps its trolley on the wire, and stops when it loses contact with the 
power which is generated miles away. This is the reason why we come 
to the place of worship and prayer. What we want is power, force, 
efficiency; and to have this efficiency we must keep connection with the 
great Source of power. The business and distractions of life throw us out 
of gear, the trolley is off the wire, and we come to a dead stop, because 
we have lost touch with the Power of life. In the place of worship we 
return to a conscious relationship with the Father cf our spirits and with 
Christ, the Lord; the current is reéstablished, and the machinery of life 
starts up again, and we can go on. The subtle mystery of the life of 
God flows through the mechanism of the life of man, as the subtle electric 
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fluid flows through the city’s streets, and we go on our way again, know- 
ing, as Paul says, ‘What is the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward, 
according to the working of his mighty power.’” 


The Creed of Jesus. By Henry Stoane Corrin. 12mo, pp. 280. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1, net. 

Twelve sermons, the first of which gives title to the volume, and was 
preached as the baccalaureate to the graduating class of Yale Divinity 
School last June. This discourse takes for text the Lord’s Prayer, which 
the preacher says contains in essence at once the creed, the program, the 
prayer, and the experience of Jesus. The most original and unique of 
these sermons is on “The Fundamental Message of Easter.” The words 
prefixed as a text are “The,earth beareth fruit of herself,” but the real 
text of most of the discourse is the following brief letter, recently exhumed. 
It was written by a woman in the second century of the Christian era, 
was dug up a year or two ago at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, and is now in 
Yale University library: “Eirene to Taonnophris and Philon, good cheer! 
I was as much grieved and shed as many tears over Eumoiros as I shed 
for Didymas, and I did everything that was fitting, and so did my whole 
family—Epaphrodeitos and Thermouthion, and Philion, and Apollonios, 
and Plautas. But still there is nothing one can do in the face of such 
trouble. So I leave you to comfort yourselves. Good-by.” Without the 
Christian revelation that was all that could be said to parents in bereave- 
ment and grief over the loss of their second boy, Eumoiros, their son 
Didymas having died previously. But if Eirene had known of Jesus, and 
the resurrection, instead of writing to her sorrowing friends, Philon and 
Taonnophris, “I leave you to comfort yourselves,” she would have used 
such words as these: “God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble”; “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies and God of all comfort; who comforteth us in all 
our affliction, that we may be able to comfort them that are in any 
affliction, through the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of 
God.” If only Eirene had known that Easter morning had lifted on earth’s 
dark horizon the sunrise of eternal day, she would have written to that 
father and mother, broken-hearted over their two dead boys, something 
like this: “Eirene to Taonnophris and Philon, infinite good cheer, even 
the grace of God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! The tears brought 
to my eyes by the death of your dear Eumoiros are wiped away by One 
who has conquered death. He can comfort you. His name is Jesus of 
Nazareth. He is now with God in the everlasting glory, yet abides with 
his disciples on earth. I send you some of his sayings, and an account of 
his dying and rising again as it was told to me. This Jesus is everything 
to me, and I know his words can comfort you. May you come to the living 
God through him and be at peace. Good-by.” And if these sorrowing 
parerts should seek to come to God through Christ, 


Who comes to God an inch through doubtings dim, 
In blazing light God will advance a mile to him. 
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From the names in Eirene’s little note of sympathy, it would seem that 
she herself has five boys—Epaphrodeitos, Thermouthion, Philion, Apol- 
jonios, and Plautas. If she is not bereaved of them, she has the task of 
bringing them up, and that is no easy matter in pagan surroundings. 
How much she and her sons would be helped if she knew of, and knew, 
Jesus Christ; if they had his ideals of life and character; and his 
presence and guidance and grace! After such fashion this Easter sermon 
goes on. In the sermon on “Our Limitations,” from the text, “Remember 
my bonds,” it is pointed out how Paul’s imprisonment enlarged the influ- 
ence of his life. “No sermons Paul could have preached, no tours, however 
widely extended, that he could have made in countries unevangelized, no 
attention he could have given to the churches he longed to visit, would 
ever have had the far-reaching results of any one of the four letters that 
came from this imprisonment—the Epistles to the Philippians, the Colos- 
sians, the Ephesians, and to Philemon. Through those prison-letters the 
gospel has been carried into lands that did not exist on Paul’s map, and 
the spirit of that gospel is embodied in an authoritative expression for 
all succeeding centuries. Charles Darwin, near the close of his laborious 
career, said: ‘If I had not been so great an invalid, I should not have 
done nearly so much work.’ What he was shut off from confined him to 
what he was shut up to, and contributed to his concentration and efficiency. 
Arthur Hallam’s death set a sad limit to one of Tennyson’s most precious 
friendships, but in reducing that friendship to a memory gave the world 
the inestimable stanzas of ‘In Memoriam.’” Louis Stevenson’s description 
of what might be called his conversion is quoted: “I remember a time 
when I was very idle... . I have no idea why I ceased to be so... . Of 
that great change of campaign which turned me from one who made a 
business of shirking into one whose business was to strive and persevere, 
it seems to me as though all that had been done by Someone else... . I 
was never conscious of a struggle, nor registered a vow, nor seemingly 
had anything personally to do with the matter. I came about like a 
well-handled ship. There stood at the wheel that unknown steersman 
whom we call God.” The story is told of a small black bear, which having 
been kept quite a while in a box eight feet long, was placed in a large 
den. When he found himself in this large place, he selected a strip of 
ground just the length of his old box, and day after day paced up and 
down that scanty space, as if he were still confined. It took weeks for 
the poor little beast to realize the largeness of his liberty. And this bear 
is used as a type of Christians who do not realize the extent of their 
spiritual privilege, and do not visibly live any larger, freer, happier life 
than when they were in bondage to sin. The story is told of a Scotch 
school-teacher, whose frightened scholars gathered about her during a 
terrific thunderstorm in the Highlands, and were surprised to see her 
face radiant with a sweet peace. “I love to think it is my God who 
thunders,” she told the scared children. When Amanda Smith, the gifted 
colored woman, heard Bishop Foster preach on the vastness and splendor 
of the astronomical universe, she said: “It makes me dizzy, but I’m 
glad I’ve got such a mighty Father.” Far wiser she was than such men 
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as Professor Clifford and Goldwin Smith, spite of all their learning. 
Frederick Tennyson was painfully shy and awkward in society; and when 
he and his brother Alfred went out together to a company, Alfred, in order 
to help him out of his timidity, would whisper to Frederick as they entereq 
the room: “Think of Herschel’s great star-clusters.” The way to keep 
from being afraid of small things or earthly things, is to fix one’s mind 
on great things—heavenly things. These sermons have an individual 
quality. 


The Church and the Changing Order. By SHAILER MATHEWS. 12mo, pp. 396. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This volume by Professor Mathews, of the Divinity School of Chicago 
University, is a book of exceptional merit. The author analyzes the socia! 
situation in an unusually clear and comprehensive manner and points 
out the way for the church to meet the social crisis. He urges that the 
church come into closer union with the various forces and ideals which 
tend to effect an economic and moral change and to produce a new 
social order. He deals in the various chapters with the relations of the 
church to “Scholarship,” to the “Gospel of the Risen Christ,” to the 
“Gospel of Brotherhood,” to “Social Discontent,” “The Social Movement,” 
and “Materialism,” and closes with a chapter on “The Sword of the 
Christ,” in which he shows the necessity of a consecrated leadership and 
heroic efforts on the part of the rank and file of the church to meet 
social responsibility. He says: “The Church of today is face to face 
with the formative influences which are making tomorrow. By the 
division of labor born of social history it has become only one of many 
directive forces in society. Scholarship, business, socialism, popularized 
philosophy, amusements, national aggrandizement are only a few of the 
agencies which are coéperating to make tomorrow very different from 
today. To an extent that escapes the superficial observer the church is 
itself being affected by these forces; but far more important than this 
fact is the other that today, as at so many times in the past, the church 
must face the vital decision as to what part it shall have in producing 
the new world.” This transition involves morals as well as politics and 
economics. The breaking down of tradition and of Inherited thought and 
standards characterizes our entire social life. The result is men are 
confused as to what really constitutes right, and just what course of 
conduct newer ideals demand. The church should define its attitude 
toward the formative forces now at work. It should so coéperate with 
them, correct them, inspire them with its own ideals, that their results 
shall insure a better tomorrow. The relation of the church to the present 
educational tendencies cannot be overlooked. If the church is to keep 
in touch with the present age, it must aim to make religion intelligible 
and to correlate the facts of religion with other things that men know. 
Much of historic orthodoxy has been controlled by the philosophical con- 
cepts of the Greco-Roman age. Many of the preconceptions and the 
scientific conjectures of the past have been superseded by modern scholar- 
ship. The church cannot stand aloof and ignore the new intellectual 
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environment. If it is to hold its grip on the educated classes, the church 
must reconstruct its statements of theology in harmony with the facts 
of religion as known in the life of Jesus and in human experience as 
well as with the controlling hypothesis of modern science. The peculiar 
mission of the church is not to teach a speculative or even a polemic 
theism but to devote itself whole-heartedly to socializing the gospel. The 
world needs the gospel of good news as to the possibility of salvation 
from sin and death through regenerating union with God. Moreover, the 
Christian Church should aim to rationalize the appeal of immortal life 
and make it something more than a naive exploiting of physical fear 
and hope; to extend it to all social relations. Practical morality is 
influenced by the conviction as to the consummation of the tendencies of 
personality in the immortal life. He says: “The age is suffering from a 
moral self-complacency. It is the business of the church at all costs to 
startle it into self-examination and repentance. The changing order must 
be given a conscience. . . . The nations of the earth need not an officialized 
orthodoxy, but well grounded, intelligently directed constructive enthusi- 
asm for the gospel of the risen Christ and human brotherhood.” The 
author enforces the lesson that religion is social as well as individualistic. 
The church is to assist not only in producing Christians but in co- 
ordinating and socializing their influence. The Christian should be 
trained to express the ideals by the gospel in Christian living. He 
emphasizes the fact that “the great dynamic of a society as it advances 
toward a real, a world-wide fraternity will be public opinion surcharged 
with the ideals of the gospel.” The pressing duty of the church is to 
prevent the economic and social life of men becoming divorced from the 
idealism of thought and faith and loyalty to the essential elements of 
Christianity. It should aim to moralize social influences and to dignify 
discontent by ennobling the ideals of discontented men. The idealism 
which inspires the socialists and the labor unionists affords the church 
a good opportunity to “make a regenerating connection between the gospel 
and the actual conditions of society.” Moral issues and ideals should be 
made to control in the world of industry, business, and politics. The 
closing chapter enforces the lesson that if the church is to meet the 
crisis, it must enlist and encourage men “who combine large vision with 
the evangelic impulse” and capable of directing “a transitional era toward 
a more dynamic faith in Jesus and a deeper brotherliness among men.” 
The author has a clear, discriminating mind and is thoroughly evangelical 
in spirit. The book is thoughtful, suggestive, and inspiring. It is one 
of the rare books of today and should have a wide circulation among 
ministers and laymen. 


The Hereafter and Heaven. By Levi Gusset. 16mo, pp. 189. Cincinnati: Jennings & Gra- 
ham. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents, net. 

Here, in nine chapters, the well-known author of Incense, Visions of 
the Christ, Sidelights on Immortality, etc., unfolds in a fresh, engaging 
way, and with richness of illustration and literary quotation, the Christian 
view of the hereafter and its relation to the children of God. “The Faith 
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of the Ages,” “With You Alway,” “Not Born to Die,” “The Unforgotten 
Faces,” “Heaven: Here and Beyond” are titles which indicate the sub. 
jects of chapters. Dr. Gilbert's wide familiarity with literature appears 
in this book, as in his other volumes, on almost every page, as also his 
aptness and good taste in selecting. One of the weightiest and most 
telling quotations is from Professor William N. Rice’s widely circulated 
book on Christian Faith in an Age of Science. The force and value of 
the words are immensely emphasized by the fact that they contain the 
reasoned conclusion of an eminent scientist who brings his scientific 
habit of mind to test the reasonableness of faith in the Resurrection. 
Following is the conclusion of Professor Rice’s great argument: “When 
we consider that but for the faith in the resurrection Christianity would 
have been buried forever in the rock-hewn tomb in which the Master lay, 
and when we try to measure what Christianity, with its revelation of 
Divine Fatherhood, and human brotherhood, and redemption from sin, 
and life immortal, has been to mankind in these centuries of Christendom 
and Christian civilization, and what it promises to be in the glory of a 
millennial future, we cannot deem it ‘a thing incredible’ that, in that 
transcendent crisis of man’s moral history, ‘God should raise the dead.’ 
... It is unnecessary to comment on the air of perfect simplicity and 
guilelessness pervading the Gospels. A candid reader is continually im- 
pressed with the conviction that the writers of these books fully believed 
what they wrote. . . . There is an air of photographic fidelity rather than 
of artistic selection of details. ... When I think of the alternatives to 
belief in the resurrection they all seem so much more improbable that I 
find it easier to accept the one mystery that explains all mysteries. To 
believe that the faith in the resurrection was a delusion, so contradicting 
all psychological laws, or a myth which was fully developed in a single 
day, or a falsehood perpetrated by the disciples to bring upon themselves 
imprisonment and death—to believe that the system of religious faith 
which has created a new and nobler civilization had its origin in fraud 
or self-deception—taxes credulity more than to believe that Jesus rose 
from the dead.” The author also quotes that significant little conversation 
between two great scientists, Sir William Thomson (the late Lord Kelvin) 
and Liebig, the celebrated chemist. Lord Kelvin says: “Forty years ago 
I asked Liebig, walking somewhere in the country, if he believed that 
the grass and flowers which we saw around us grew by mere chemical 
force. He answered: ‘No! no more than I could believe that a book of 
botany describing them could grow by mere chemical forces.’ Every 
action of a human free will is a miracle to physical and chemical and 
mathematical science.” As might be expected from Dr. Gilbert, this 
good, bright book is equally satisfying to the intelligence and comforting 
to the heart upon a theme over which the human mind forever broods 
with solemn solicitude and appealing inquiry. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
The Creed of a Layman. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, pp. 3%. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.75. 

Reared in the Anglican communion, this intellectual vagrant has 
journeyed through Ritualism, Broad Church, Latitudinarianism, Unitari- 
anism, Theism, to the Religion of Humanity, which is next to nothing, 
where he now rests. He calls his journey “an easy, uneventful tramp.” 
He tells who helped him to make it; they are such as Strauss, Bentham, 
the Mills, Buckle, Spencer, Lewes, Marian Evans Cross, and Comte. He 
became the unshrinking follower of a brand new religion, of which, he 
says, he has been forced to be the mouthpiece. When he was a boy 
leaving home for school, his mother gave Frederic Harrison a large and 
costly Bible. He kept it in his room and read it continually. At the 
age of seventy he says: “It contains my mother’s autograph, and the 
names of my wife and children with the dates of their birth. I have 
always had it at my side now for fifty-eight years, and I have no book 
which I value more or which I open with greater zest. I owe to it what 
knowledge I have of pure English.” He also says: “At no time in my 
life have I lost faith in a supreme Providence, in an immortality, and in 
spiritual life.” And he adds that as his life closes round him in old 
dge he has “joyful anticipations of a life to come.” All this sounds very 
orthodox, and you might think him to be a Christian believer. But, in 
fact, he is an atheist, though he objects to the name. He has no God. 
The only life to come he believes in is that of posthumous influence, 
The only Providence he recognizes is man’s care over himself and his 
fellows. And his use of the Bible is like that commended by the Ethical 
Culturists—as a strain of music to induce moods. He uses the Prayer 
Book in the same way, and he thinks the evening service in a cathedral 
to be the most moving form of art ever devised by man. And he says: 
“If I were a beneficent millionaire, I would endow no universities or 
libraries until I had built the grandest temple on this earth wherein the 
most exquisite choral service should be chanted at least three times each 
day; and there, not troubling myself about the words, I would sit in the 
outer porch for hours and let the music of it flow over my soul.” This 
sentiment reappears in “A Socratic Dialogue,” which occupies thirty-five 
pages of The Creed of a Layman: in which Phzdrus, the barrister, says 
to Sophistes, the college don, as they are taking a turn around the 
cloisters at Oxford: “See, the evening service is beginning. Shall we 
not go in and sit in the ante-chapei and listen to the choir? We shall 
hear the roll of the ages of faith when the organ peals, and we shall 
dream of angel voices soaring to a purer region in the anthem. The busi- 
ness of sacred music and poetry is to purify and soften the soul with 
pity. To hear the sublime old psalms and glorias will calm our spirits, 
and we will come forth from evensong in Magdalen Chapel robed in peace 
and joy as with a wedding garment.” Thus people who have given up 
Christianity desire to make a sentimental and esthetic use of its litera- 
ture and its music. It will not profit them. In it there can be no real 
benefit to the unbelieving. There is no regenerating power in mere 
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music. Frederic Harrison expresses “reverence and affection for those 
Christian traditions which form the noblest part of the inheritance of 
the ages, which sustain and inspire the lives of multitudes of good men 
and good women, filling their souls with the deep emotions of a true and 
genuine devotion”; and he hopes he may not “grow cold to the charms 
of worshiping hearts in Christian congregations, or to the solemn words 
of Scripture, full of memories of past days, hallowed by long use and 
heartfelt veneration.” And all this from a man who imagines that 
Christianity is obsolete, and that he is called upon to replace it with 
something better. It is interesting to note how the “advanced” theology 
of Anglican divines strikes Mr. Harrison. He says liberty has been gained 
at the expense of honesty and veracity, and in their disingenuous dealing 
with Christian doctrines he finds “a world of evasion, double entendre, 
and verbose Theosophy.” Against the authors of the Essays and Reviews 
he declared them to be disloyal to the teachings of the Gospels and Epis- 
tles, for, he said, “The Gospels assert a miraculous incarnation, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension and the Epistles teach original sin and vicarious 
sacrifice; such is the impression the Gospels and Epistles have created 
on all ages of Christians; and the notions of final judgment and eternal 
punishment, of individual salvation and of spiritual experience pervade 
the whole Gospel.” Also he tells these diluters and diminishers of the 
miraculous that “Scripture as such has either a supernatural basis or 
none at all; and any theory of inspiration which ceases to be miraculous 
annihilates inspiration altogether.” Of R. J. Campbell’s New Theology 
Mr. Harrison says: “It is a more or less conscious attempt to water 
down the popular conception and creed of Christianity into a very fluid 
form of xstheticism, and even Christian pantheism.” Thus he is some- 
times a thorn in the side of men who seek to reduce the religion of Christ 
to mere rationalism. Frederic Harrison thinks “it was bold but not 
irreverent for Comte to say that the heavens declare only the glory of 
Galileo, and Kepler, and Newton, for the ceaseless spectacle of their 
mysterious movements recalls to us the minds which first saw unity and 
law therein.” Dr. Cowell, the famous Cambridge Sanskrit professor, the 
greatest scholar in England in his day, thought the pride of the human 
intellect never reached a more audacious climax than when Comte said 
it was no longer true that the heavens declare the glory of God, but 
only the glory of such men as Newton and La Place. Mr. Harrison sees 
that mankind cannot do without some sort of religion, something to 
inspire reverence and worship. Of all mere Secularists he says: “They 
start back from worship, from any formal appeal to the feelings, from 
the very idea of devotion of spirit to a great Power—in a word, they turn 
with disgust or mockery from religion. Not, indeed, that they have ever 
proved this to be the sum of philosophy, or the true teaching of history. 
Far from it, they assume it; they affect to know it by the light of nature 
as an intuitive truth. Mention to them worship, devotion, religion, the 
discipline of heart and practice in the continuous service of the object 
of devotion—in a word, utter the word ‘religion’—and they smile in a 
superior and satisfied way. All the teaching of history, the entire logic 
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of philosophy, the perennial yearnings of the human heart, the intensest 
hopes of the best men and the best women—all these are against them. 
Philosophy means just putting one’s thoughts into relation with each 
other, and with the facts and circumstances of human nature. Wherever 
in the story of mankind a grand epoch or movement is seen, there we 
zave passionate devotion working with an overpowering belief at the 
bottom of it. Charlemagne and Alfred, Cromwell and Washington, Saint 
Louis and Hildebrand, Saint Paul, Mohammed, Moses, were men whose 
whole natures were fused through and through, brain, heart, and will, 
all together by that which was at once to them thought, resolve, love. 
They moved men and created epochs, not because they had got hold of 
some particular truth, or not merely by that, but because their mighty 
natures had been kindled with a high passion, because their lives were 
seen to be transfigured in its light. Wherever around us today we see a 
beautiful character and a noble life there we see something more than 
a set of opinions and implicit reliance on the principle of free inquiry. 
What is it that we do see? We always find a passionate resolve to make 
life answer in fact to some end that is deeply believed to be right. We 
have the three things—belief, enthusiasm, practice. Why, if we really 
wish something to act on the lives of men, why are we to surrender any 
one of these agents—belief, enthusiasm, practice? We want them all. 
All are not enough. To neglect any one is to leave human life one-sided, 
maimed, and incomplete. We can all see how empty is enthusiasm with- 
out knowledge and intelligence, how dry and formal is practice without 
enthusiasm. How is it that we fail to see how poor a thing is knowledge 
without enthusiasm and without practice?” Religion being thus seen to 
be a necessity to mankind, Mr. Harrison offers for our adoration the 
Great Being, Humanity! Frederic Harrison and Moncure D. Conway 
appear together in our day as a couple of inveterate theological vagabonds 
who passed all bounds and had the egotism to presume that the story of 
their vagrancies was of sufficient importance to justify writing it out and 
printing it in a book. They make not the slightest impression on the 
world of thought. They are of no more weight or importance than vaga- 
bonds generally are. 


The Spell of the Yukon, and Other Verses. By RoBERT W. SERVICE. 12mo, pp. 99. 
Philadelphia: Edward Stern & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

Having lost Dr. Drummond, the laureate of the Habitant, Canada has 
a new poet, Robert W. Service, aged twenty-three, who sings the wild, 
rough, hard, fierce, bad life of the seekers for gold in the Yukon, in a style 
frankly Kiplingesque. He calls the Yukon “The land God forgot.” This 
collection of thirty-four poems, published first by the Methodist Book and 
Publishing House in Toronto, under title Songs of a Sourdough, and now 
by the Philadelphia firm under the present title, has sold five or six edi- 
tions. Its verses are not dainty; the daring and deviltry of mining camps 
is reflected in them. Some of them are about human beings who “know 
by heart, from finish to start, the Book of Iniquity”; and some could 
scarcely be read aloud. The book sings of “the race of men that don’t fit 
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in,” the race that can’t stay still, that break the hearts of kith and kin, 
and roam the world at will. If they only went straight, they might go 
high; they are strong, and hardy, and brave: but they generally go wrong 
and go to the dogs. It sings of “The Younger Son” who leaves his English 
home because the law gives nearly everything to the eldest son, and goes 
to seek his fortune in the British colonies. “He is building Britain’s 
greatness o’er the foam.” “He sees his white sheep dapple the green New 
Zealand plain”; or “Leaning lightly on his spade he hears the bell-bird 
chime the Australian noon”; or “Where Vancouver’s shaggy ramparts 
frown he is fighting, might and main, to clinch the rivets of an Empire 
down.” And in years unborn England will have cause to bless with pride 
The Younger Son. One bitterly sad poem is entitled “The Parson’s Son.” 
He ran away to Alaska and the Yukon for gold and the love of a wild 
lawless life. He is now a broken wreck with a craze for drink and not 
a cent to his name. He has soaked his soul in sin and burned his life 
up in vice. Half of one foot is frozen off, and a gruesome scar on his left 
cheek shows where the frost-fiend bit to the bone. All the gold that he 
found he squandered on cards and drink and worse. Of the town of 
Dawson he says: “No spot on the map in so short a space has hustled more 
souls to hell.” He is weak and old from exposure and debauchery. Deliri- 
ous and dying, the parson’s son lies in his bunk alone, and the fire goes 
out and the cold creeps in; his blue lips moan, and curse, and mutter 
gambling talk, and call for “booze,” and then his delirium brings from 
his distant innocent childhood “Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed 
be thy name.” And then nothing but silence and zero, and the hunger. 
maddened wolves, scenting a dead man, soon tear the flesh from his bones. 
Grim, stark, and tragic indeed are some of these poems, but not more so 
than parts of the life they reflect. One is about “The Low-Down White,” 
a college man so deep in black disgrace that the squalidest squaws of the 
mining regions despise him. Yet we hear him saying: 


“Oh, I have guarded my secret well! And who would dream, as I speak 
In a tribal tongue like a rogue unhung, ’mid the ranch-house filth and reek, 
I could roll to bed with a Latin phrase and rise with a verse of Greek? 


“Yet I was a senior prize man once, and the pride of a college eight; 
Called to the bar—my friends were true!—but they could not keep me 
straight ; 
Then came the divorce, and I went abroad and ‘died’ on the River Plate.” 
One poem sings of the Angel and the Syren: 


An angel was tired of heaven, as he lounged in the golden street; 

His halo was tilted sideways and his harp lay mute at his feet. 

So the Master stooped in his pity, and gave him a pass to go, 

For the space of a month, to the earth-world, to mix with the men below. 


On earth a Syren beguiled him and mocked at his heavenly scruples, and 
this was the strain of her song: 


“We have outlived the old standards; we have burst like an over-tight thong, 
The ancient, outworn, Puritanic traditions of Right and Wrong.” 
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And then 


The Master feared for his angel, and called him back quick to his side ; 
For oh, the Syren was skillful, and oh, the Angel was tried; 

And deep in his hell sang the Devil, and this was the strain of his song: 
“The ancient, outworn, Puritanic traditions of Right and Wrong.” 


In the rough life of the gold-hunters, argonauts of the north, in “the land 
God forgot” there is not much show of piety. Like the teller of the story 
of “Little Breeches,” the men up there “don’t go much on religion”; and 
almost the only poem in this Yukon volume that sounds a religious note 
is this one, entitled “Comfort” (we quote it because it is not in preacher- 
style): 
Say! You've struck a heap of trouble— 
Bust in business, lost your wife; 
No one cares a cent about you; 
You don’t care a cent for life. 
Hard luck has of hope bereft you, 
Health is failing, wish you’d die— 
Why, you've still the sunshine left you 
And the big, blue sky. 


Sky so blue it makes you wonder 
If it’s heaven shining through ; 
Earth so smiling "way out yonder, 
Sun so bright it dazzles you; 
Birds a-singing, flowers a-flinging 
All their fragrance on the breeze ; 
Dancing shadows, green, still meadows— 
Don’t you mope, you've still got these. 


These, and none can take them from you; 
These, and none can weigh their worth, 
What! You're tired, and broke, and beaten ?— 
Why, you’re rich—you've got the earth! 

Yes, if you’re a tramp in tatters, 
While the blue sky bends above 
You've got nearly all that matters— 
You've got God, and God is love. 


On the last page of his book the author says he has sung these songs to 
beguile the men who have lived a savage and suffering life in “the land 
God forgot,” the land of the biting cold and the long, long arctic night; 
and he offers them his verses thus: 


Husbandmen of ‘the Wild, 
Reaping a barren gain; 
Scourged by desire, reconciled 
Unto disaster and pain; 
These, my songs, are for you, 
You who are seared with the brand. 
God knows I have tried to be true; 
Please God, you will understand. 
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The Fire Divine. By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 16mo, pp. 130. New York. The Century 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

What actuary can appraise the value, to this age of de-moralization 
and impurity in art and literature, of a literary master and singer in 
whom the moral sense is dominant, declarative, militant—whose work 
has the dignity and the power which purity, sincerity, moral earnestness, 
and spiritual vision give to manhood and its products and its influence? 
Such dignity and power Richard Watson Gilder lends to literature in our 
day. There is among us no scarcity of skillful and artistic verse; our best 
magazines ring with well-played music enough; but something is lacking in 
the younger singers of England and America. There is want of weight 
and meaning and majesty. Theirs is the music of “one that hath a 
pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument,” but no prophetic 
note, no voice of the soul is heard, no summons from above. They are 
idle singers of an empty day. Some of them are moral cretins with a 
deft knack at neat artistry. A fair and temperate critic said the other 
day: “It has been our sad duty to make ourselves familiar with hundreds 
of the recent volumes of verse, and one thing has been forced on our 
attention. They are often melodious, they catch the more evanescent 
beauties of nature with fine sensibility, they are sometimes richly emo- 
tional, even passionate, but for the moral values of life they have no 
voice. At rare intervals this note may be heard. Mr. Moody struck it 
in his ‘Ode in Time of Hesitation,’ and immediately the word went about 
that we had a new poet. But Mr. Moody seems since then to have hesi- 
tated himself. The consideration of life as the expression of moral values 
and as deriving its significance from this source, is almost totally absent 
from the modern muse. The moral question which almost alone con- 
cerned the Greek is in the English drama forgotten, and in its place 
there is a confused working of blind physical forces. Among the younger 
singers the sense of moral values is confused and obscured, and the strict 
canons of personal morality are waived aside and lightly esteemed. To 
such singers, greatness and majesty, dignity and nobleness, pathos and 
power are alien and inaccessible. Even the bald didacticism of the 
eighteenth century was preferable to the dilettant music of today, empty of 
morals and of meaning.” In literature and art morals are in decline. 
The moral sense in many writers has gone blind. When morals decay 
the guardian angel of human welfare is dying. Evil does not shock this 
generation as it did our fathers and mothers. Fiction and the drama 
make even the very young familiar with immorality—all too lightly 
reproved, if censured at all. From greatly differing sources many voices 
join to minimize the wickedness and abominableness of sin. Just there 
lies the direst danger of our time. An American, dead now some years, 
who called himself “one of the roughs,” but was called by some “the 
good gray poet,” said he felt “a religious sentiment toward every human 
propensity and almost every vice.” A passionate young singer in New 
York says: “I respect sin, for it is a part of the quest of the human soul 
for the ultimate good.” Professor Walker, of Saint David’s, teaches that 
it may be a good thing for a man to plunge into vice and wickedness for 
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the sake of certain experiences which may thus be made possible; in a 
way, sin pays, he thinks. All this is vicious, pernicious, false, diabolical. 
It is devil’s doctrine, and tickles the bottomless pit with horrible glee. 
And this generation puts cotton in its ears to keep from hearing the 
thunder which still rolls from Sinai: “The wages of sin is death.” “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.” The worst skepticism is taat which 
doubts the deadliness of sin, the virulence of evil. The nature of things 
is not changed by playing with them. The man who does not distinguish 
between a coal of fire and the blaze of a ruby will get his fingers burned: 
‘that is the nature of fire. Whoever fails to discriminate between a 
harmless green lizard and an asp when fondling reptiles will die of the 
venom. Whoso makes a pet of sin as if it were an amusement will find 
that it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. The crying shame 
of literature is its belittlement of sin. The cardinal test of the decency of 
any book is its way of treating sin. Even women writers, as for example, 
Miss May Sinclair, write books that are pernicious and corrupting, because 
they slur moral consequences, and lack the proper abhorrence of sin. 
Such books are dangerous reading; they make virtuous people seem 
almost hateful and immoral people seem almost lovable. In Richard 
Hovey’s five-volumed poetic drama, Lancelot and Guenevere, Lancelot is 
made to say concerning his and the Queen’s great sin against King 
Arthur and against each other: 


It doth not now repent nie of my sins; 

They oft were my salvation. But for them 

I might have lain forever in my dream 

In the child-hearted valleys. They, like wolves, 

Roused me from my as yet unearned repose 

And drove me toiling up this arduous hill 

Where from the summit now mine eyes look 
out 

At peace upon a peaceful universe. 

Nay, sweet, our sins are but God’s thunder- 
clouds, 

That hide the gbhorious sun a little while; 

And afterwards the fields bring forth their 
fruit. 


Many pens are busy paganizing and unmoralizing literature. Their finest 
work is less Christian than are the friezes of the Parthenon: they show no 
more acquaintance with religion than a devil’s darning needle knows of the 
Lord’s Prayer; they have no more morals than a marble faun. Such 
are the best of them; as for the worst, they are vile, filthy, revolting, 
enough to make the heavens shudder and the earth vomit. Now in such 
a time, anc amid such desecrations and defilements, how inestimable is the 
value of the high-minded, noble-natured leaders in literature, who lead 
to the uplands, to those “high tablelands to which the Lord our God is 
moon and sun.” One such leader is Richard Watson Gilder, through all 
whose loyal life and literary work moves a sensitive conscience faithful 
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to its keen sense of moral responsibility, a spirit shamed and grieved and 
pained at the presence of evil, a knightly rage at the baseness of insolent 
wickedness, a manhood sealed with uncalculating and undeviating devo. 
tion to the best, the highest, and the finest. His latest book of song lies 
before us, The Divine Fire. The pictured emblem on the title-page is an 
altar with its flame ascending heavenward. To him the earth is an 
altar, life is aspiration, and the fire he keeps burning on that altar is 
divine. Of the more than sixty poems in this volume probably the loftiest 
and stateliest is the Requiem for Augustus Saint Gaudens, the great 
sculptor, entitled “Under the Stars.” 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Letters of Queen Victoria. A Selection from Her Majesty's Correspondence Between 
the Years 1837 and 1861. Published by authority of His Majesty the King. Edited by 
Arrnur Curistopuer Benson, M. A., and Viscount Esuzr, G. C. V. O., K. C. B. In 
three volumes. 8vo, pp. xviii, 641; xiv, 575; ix, 657. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Price, red cloth, $15. 

In England, in the twenties of the nineteenth century, there lived a 
little auburn-haired girl who might one day become queen, though nobody 
told her that while she was little. She was willful and passionate, but 
affectionate and truthful. In childhood she did not like to study, and 
until she was five she resisted all attempts to teach her the alphabet. 
Her mother was a widow so poor that when her husband died she and 
her little girl would not have had money enough to get home from the 
funeral had not a relative assisted them. The king, George IV, was very 
rude to this poor widow. This little fatherless girl was brought up very 
simply; indeed, her training in childhood was austere, her life narrow 
and starved. She never had a room to call her own until she was fully 
grown; always slept in her mother’s room until she was eighteen, and she 
studied in her governess’s bedroom. Years afterward she spoke of her 
childhood’s home as a place of tears, and said that she could not help 
pitying herself when she looked back on her years from fourteen to eigh- 
teen, though she acknowledged that those unpleasant years had given her 
much wholesome discipline. One June day, in 1837, her mother, who was 
known as the Duchess of Kent, woke -the eighteen-year-old girl at six 
o’clock in the morning, and told her to get up, as the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Lord Chamberlain wished to see her. The little maiden 
rose, hastily put on her dressing gown, and went alone into the sitting 
room. Ina moment those two august and momentous gentlemen came in, 
knelt down and kissed her hand, addressed her as “Your majesty,” and 
told her that, by the death of her old uncle, King William IV, that morn- 
ing, she was now queen of England. Then she went back to her mother’s 
bedroom, took a good look in the mirror at the new queen of England, 
and dressed. Her letters tell us she was not excited. A few hours later 
the wise great officials of the realm came to her house to learn 
her wishes, receive her commands, and take her message of authority 
for the House of Commons. What a morning for a girl of eighteen! Now, 
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we have no desire to be rude to that innocent child, nor disrespectful 
to a great and noble nation, but a convinced republican, a citizen of 
Greater England, and of the twentieth century, cannot help feeling that 
this is a mediwval spectacle which scarce befits our modern age. To see 
a lot of strong, experienced statesmen bowing humbly to a child of 
eighteen and pretending that she is capable of exercising authority over 
them and of wisely ruling a kingdom, makes the Western observer ask: 
“Does not this look like the Land of Make-Believe and the age of fetishes?” 
Herbert Spencer said that a people should not be deprived of their king 
any more than a child should be deprived of its doll, The present reigning 
monarch of Annam is eight years old; the Annamese must have their doll, 
And there are great nations of people who still consider it a rational 
method for selecting their rulers, to renounce their own natural right of 
intelligent choice and to commit the appointment to the unintelligent, 
incalculable hazards of heredity in a single family; who regard it as fair 
and wise to grant to one family a perpetual monopoly of the right to be 
supported luxuriously in royal palaces and to enjoy all other privileges 
and perquisites of royalty from generation to generation, and who accept 
it as proper and judicious that one particular maiden, presumably no 
better or better qualified than hundreds of other eighteen-year-old English 
girls, shall appropriate the throne and wear the crown simply because she 
happened to be born into a family which long ago cornered the business 
of governing. In these centuries a certain group of princely families in 
Germany holds the monopoly of royalty. With eminent shrewdness they 
have managed to secure a wide acceptance for the antique doctrine that 
they are sovereigns by the grace of God. In that group the Coburgs have 
been and still are conspicuous and powerful. The widowed Duchess of 
Kent was a Coburg, and it was through her little girl Victoria that the 
Coburgs had a grip on the throne of Great Britain. And notwithstanding 
the English people did not like the extremely ambitious Coburg family, the 
laws of succession put Great Britain at the mercy of that German family, 
and little Miss Victoria, who jumped out of bed into her wrapper one fine 
June morning to be saluted as “Your majesty” by British statesmen on 
their knees, lived long enough to become the mother and grandmother of 
royalty over Europe and to extend the sovereignty of the Coburgs over 
the Continent. The royal succession passed over to the Coburg Princess 
Victoria through the fact that the only offspring of King William IV 
living at the time of his death were not legitimate. This did not con- 
tribute to British complacency or peace of mind. The ablest of the Coburg 
family was Leopold, first king of the Belgians, uncle of little Victoria, 
who assiduously coached his young niece from her early childhood for the 
royalty business. Never did any young person have a more sagacious, more 
astute, more adroit, more able adviser. Nothing is more evident in these 
three volumes of letters than his keen worldly wisdom, his superb and 
masterful political finesse. Without his faithful, constant coaching one 
feels sure that the young Victoria might not have climbed so coolly, so 
serenely, so sure-footedly her high and dizzy way. In order to keep the 
English people from dwelling on the fact that she came of a foreign 
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family, Uncle Leopold advised her to refer frequently and proudly to the 
fact that she was born in England and had never been out of it. To insure 
the support of the ecclesiastical power, he counseled her to speak highly 
of, and to identify herself closely with, the Church of England. That 
advice was more important in Leopold I’s day than it would be now. 
Experienced Uncle Leopold, king of the Belgians, told her how to protect 
her dignity from the overfamiliarity of those around her, as follows: 
“Never permit yourself to be induced to tell the people about you any 
opinion or sentiment of yours which is beyond the sphere of common 
conversation and its ordinary topics.” “Do not permit anybody, be it even 
your prime minister, to speak to you on matters that concern you per- 
sonally, without your having expressed the wish of its being done. You 
have no idea of the importance of this for your peace, and comfort, and 
safety.” In order to strengthen the grip of the German Coburgs on the 
throne of England skillful Uncle Leopold brought it to pass that the young 
Queen Victoria quickly married Prince Albert of Coburg. For his assiduous 
and successful activities for the advancement of the Coburg family Leopold 
was visited by the English papers with what he called “the most scurrilous 
abuse”; which he could afford to ignore, since he had beaten them in the 
game of manning their throne. The Germanizing of the British court was 
further extended and intensified by the fact that the queen kept in her 
household and always near her Louise Lehzen, who had been governess 
to the Princess Victoria from early childhood, and exercised over her a 
strong influence. Fraulein Lehzen was the daughter of a Hanoverian 
clergyman. Another powerfully influential German personality always 
near and on confidential terms with the young queen was Baron Stockmar, 
a very able man with immense political knowledge and no personal ambi- 
tion, who was utterly and unselfishly devoted to two ideals—the unification 
of Germany under Prussia, and the establishment of German control in 
England through the Coburg queen to whom he was really private secretary 
and chief adviser. Uncle Leopold urged his niece Queen Victoria to fol- 
low the advice of Baron Stockmar, whose influence was also great over 
Albert, the queen’s German husband. In the minds of the English people 
there was much dissatisfaction, often loudly expressed, because of the 
preponderance of German influence in the court of the new half-German 
queen. But in the light of subsequent history, all this was well for 
England, for it was the beginning of a long, wise, beneficent, and highly 
respectable reign. In justice to Leopold I of Belgium it should be said 
that he ever held up to his niece Victoria, both before and after her 
accession to the throne, the highest ideals of morals and of womanhood, 
urging her to be always straightforward, sincere, truthful, consistent, just, 
and every way blameless, and to devote herself unsparingly to the welfare 
of her people. All of this she faithfully obeyed, and the loving confidence 
between her and her uncle Leopold never wavered. That it was immensely 
useful to her cannot be questioned. Once he wrote to her: “You may pull 
your husband’s ears if you will, but you must never be irritated toward 
your uncle.” Again he wrote: “In the next fifty years of your glorious 
reign, you may get many things; but you cannot, by any power of earth 
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or of heaven, get a new uncle who has kept his word to you for twenty- 
five years.” Victoria enforced her own strict notions of propriety upon 
her court. She insisted that no one, no matter of what rank or im- 
portance or claim, should be appointed in any capacity to ths royal house- 
hold on whom even the slightest breath of scandal rested. The domestic 
virtues shone in her and exercised for sixty years a powerful exemplary 
influence over English homes. She satisfied the middle classes of Great 
Britain because she was essentially one of them in education and nature, 
though she had no sympathy with political democracy, which she stoutly 
discouraged, resisting all its aggressions against royal prerogatives and 
titled privileges. She was a stickler for the dignity of the crown and 
for the rights of the nobility. She had little general culture, small knowl- 
edge of or interest in art or science or literature. Her mind was essen- 
tially commonplace. Lord Melbourne, Victoria’s first prime minister, said: 
“The prince consort is bored with the sameness of his chess every evening. 
He would like to bring literary and scientific people about the court. The 
queen, however, has no fancy to encourage such people. This arises from 
a feeling on her part that her education has not fitted her to take part in 
such conversation; she would not like conversation to be going on in 
which she could not take her fair share, and she is far too open and 
candid in her nature to pretend to one atom more knowledge than she 
really possesses on such subjects.” To be a good wife and mother and a 
good queen was her whole ambition, and no woman that ever sat on a 
throne ever succeeded better. Her very limitations confined all her atten- 
tion to the business of governing, and she learned that practical art with 
great thoroughness. Her memory will long be justly and heartily honored 
even in the day when kings and queens are done away—a day which, we 
think, is sure to come, not soon but inevitably. Royalty is a relic. Its 
justification no longer exists in reality. It is a clumsy and bungling 
makeshift for twentieth century intelligence. There are hundreds of abler 
and nobler men in Great Britain than the man who, by the accident of 
birth, sits on the throne. It is doubtful if there is one really great man on 
any throne in Europe today. Consider the young man who now sits on the 
throne of Spain. The rulers of Europe during the century and a 
quarter of this republic’s history do not compare in ability with 
the presidents of the United States. Kings are not chosen for ability; 
presidents are. The stork appoints emperors; the votes of intelligent 
millions choose presidents. No wonder Gilder calls them “crowned 
absurdities”—“that lot of little men pretending to be kings.” But if 
anyone wants to see royalty at its best he can gain in these three big 
volumes of the Letters of Queen Victoria an inside view of its principles 
and methods, as well as a pretty full revelation of the heart of one of 
the best of women. These volumes come down only to 1861, and for 
selections from the queen’s correspondence through subsequent years the 
public must wait till other volumes are ready. At the time of the writing 
of this book notice, the emperor and empress of Germany are at Windsos 
as guests of the king and queen of England, holding a family reunion. 
In the streets of London, crowded to welcome the Kaiser, the sentiment 
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is displayed, “Blood is thicker than water”; and Emperor Wilhelm |; 
saying to throngs at Guildhall: “The main prop and base for the } 

of the world is the maintenance of good relations between our two c: 
tries, and I shall strengthen them as far as lies in my power. The wis 

of the German nation coincide with mine.” All this the spirit of » 
and successful old Uncle Leopold I of Belgium would delight in. |: 
still England and Germany bound by many cords, with the German b): 
dominant in both countries. In the light of Victoria’s reign and of ‘1c 
present status of Great Britain and Germany among the powers of : 
world, we cannot help thinking that the blood-alliance and friendly f. 
ing between those two great nations are good for both of them and 
the peace of the world. England and Germany together are strong enow.! 
to dominate Europe. As to the present rulers of the two nations, neit! 
of whom is a great man, England has the less impulsive, the more di))\: 
matic, and sagacious, the less strenuous and strident; Germany has the 
more voluble, the more histrionic and spectacular, the more dashing and 
ambitious, and the more strictly moral. In a game of political and dij)|o- 
matic chess between the two we fancy the cool-headed, suave, unloquacio.s 
Albert Edward might win. In these Letters of Queen Victoria the history 
of Europe during her reign is largely reflected. 


The History of Babylonia and Assyria. By HuGco WINcKLER, Ph.D., Professor in the 
University of Berlin. Translated and edited by James Alexander Craig, Ph.D., Pi - 
fessor of Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University of Michigan. Revised |\) 
the Author. 8vo, pp. xii and 352. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, cloth, 
$3.00, 

The publication of this book is one of those curious surprises that 
the book trade occasionally offers to the reading public, if, indeed, there 
be any reading public outside a small circle in the learned professions. 
The surprise will duly appear in the remarks which are to follow. This 
book first appeared in 1899 as a part of Helmolt’s Weltgeschichte, in the 
German language. When that big and useful work was translated into 
English and published in London by Heinemann this portion natural) 
appeared with the rest. And now Professor Craig has translated it all 
over again, and, by the way, has done it much better than it was done 
before. It is now published as an independent work, and the surprise is 
that it appears under the imprint of a firm which in the year 1902 pub- 
lished a quite independent book on the same subject by the late lamented 
Professor Goodspeed (A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, by 
George Stephen Goodspeed). The surprise is deepened by the fact that 
Goodspeed’s book is much the better book of the two, and needs only a 
careful revision to bring it quite up to date. Professor Craig has introduced 
the book with the statement: “Dr. Winckler is facile princeps in the field 
of historical research covered by the following volume. He has not only 
the great advantages of being one of our foremost Semitic linguists, and 
a specialist in Assyriology, but is also naturally endowed, as few men 
are, for the constructive work of the historiographer.” To make this 
true much modification and explanation would be necessary. Dr. Winckler 
is an extraordinarily gifted man, but his gifts are in the imagination 
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rather than in judgment. He is most decidedly not a great Semitic 
linguist. The weakest part of his equipment is philology, and his theories 
in respect of philological matters are subject to constant revision at the 
hands of the great philological school which clusters chiefly about the 
name of Friedrich Delitzsch, and is largely made up of his personal pupils. 
No philological work of the higher rank has ever proceeded from Hugo 
Winckler. His great service has been in the suggestion of keen hypotheses 
to explain tangled or fragmentary materials out of the history of early 
Babylonia and Assyria; some of these have endured the testing of 
soberer and more judicial minds, while many have not found any general 
acceptance among scholars. This is not said in disparagement, for he 
would be foolish indeed who did not recognize Winckler’s claim to most 
vivifying and useful service. But his qualities, distinguished as they 
are, in large measure unfit him to be a wise guide for the general reader; 
in just that service Goodspeed is a far wiser and safer guide. And now, 
having expressed an opinion on this point, we may turn to the book itself. 
At the outset let it be said that it is exceedingly good reading, and as 
interesting as anybody is likely to make history of this early period. It 
is admirably translated, and the notes which Professor Craig has added 
are both judicious and useful, and might have been increased tenfold 
to the great improvement of the book. Many of them serve to bring the 
work more perfectly up to date, yet even with this effort it was behind 
the summit of knowledge when it went to press and is still more so now. 
This might be shown in a number of cases, but these will suffice. On 
page 53 in the section devoted to the kings of Isin, itis said: “Five kings 
of this dynasty are known at present, Ishbigirra, Gamil-Ninib, Libit Anunit, 
Bur-Sin, Ishme-Dagan.” The period assigned to them covers about one 
hundred years, for the date of the entire dynasty is given as B. C. 2600- 
2500 (7). We now know that this dynasty consisted of sixteen kings, 
who reigned two hundred and twenty-five years and six months. Their 
names are not all known. The order and number of years of reign are 
known and may be here set down to be used in the correction of this book: 

. Ishbi-ura (ruled eighteen years). 

. Gimil-ilisher (10). 

. Idin-Dagan (21). 

. Ishme-Dagan (20). 

. Libit-Ishtar (11). 

. Ur-Ninib (28). 

. Bur-Sin (21). 

. Iter-Ka-sha (5). 

’ - (7). 

. Sin (6 months). 

. Bel-bani (24). 

. Za-me (7) (3). 

d (5). 

. Ea (?) (4). 

. Sin-magir (11). 

. Damiq-ilishu (23). 
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A change quite as great, and in some respects more important, is (e-- 
manded in Chapter VIII, which would require rewriting, since Dr. King 
has definitively shown that this dynasty never ruled in Babylon at «||. 
but was contemporaneous with portions of the first and third dynasties—. 
change which will also necessitate a revision of the chronology of the 
seven chapters preceding. It is a stimulating book, nevertheless, and wi)! 
be useful to those who know how to use it. We advise the general reader 
to check it carefully by the soberer book of Goodspeed, to which we have 
made reference above. 


History of the Christian Church. By Pump Scuarr, Christianus sum Christiani nihil a me 
alienum puto. Volume V, Part I. From Gregory VII, 1049, to Boniface VIII, 1204 
By Davin 8. Scuarr, D. D., Professor of Church History in the Western Theolovica) 
Seminary, Allegheny. 8vo, pp. xiv, 910. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1° 7. 
Price, cloth, $3.25, net. 


Few men in American history served their generation more industri- 
ously and more efficiently than our greatest church historian, from the 
time that he—a Privat Docent of twenty-five from Berlin—came over in 
1844 to take the chair of Church History and Biblical Literature at the 
old theological seminary at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania (opened in 1825 
in Carlisle, removed to York in 1829, to Mercersburg in 1837, and to 
Lancaster in 1871), until he laid down his restless pen and went home 
to be with Neander and his other teachers, October 20, 1893. One of the 
richest biographies in all literature is The Life of Philip Schaff (Scrib- 
ners, 1897) by this same son, who has now published the first part of the 
long and anxiously looked for volume necessary to fill the gap left vacant 
in the seven portly volumes of the fullest and best general church history 
issued since the gentle and pure spirit of Neander—to be held in loving 
and reverent memory by all historical students for extraordinary com- 
bination of learning, diligence, conscientiousness, catholicity of judgment 
and Christlikeness—left its frail tenement on July 14, 1850. Most happy 
and rare church historian Schaff to have a son able not only to follow in 
his footsteps but even to complete the literary task he left undone! Dr 
Schaff had fine qualifications for his work: (1) Knowledge of the chief 
ancient and modern languages in which are the sources and literary 
monuments; (2) an excellent style and a mastery of the English tongue 
almost miraculous for one who had lived his first twenty-five years among 
his native Swiss and Germans, but paralleled by the marvelous linguistic 
powers of another German-American, the late Carl Schurz; (3) diligence, 
impartiality, catholicity of feeling, and breadth of view; (4) hearty sym- 
pathy with Christianity in all its aspects, and a power to see a Christian 
spirit under perverted and corrupt forms; (5) interest in literature, sci- 
ence, art, and secular currents. These and other characteristics make 
Schaff’s the best history to the Reformation for a religious student among 
the larger works, to be supplemented for that part of the Reformation not 
covered by him and for the modern period by the second volume of A. H. 
Newman or of the Hurst history, and especially by the last three volumes 
of Sheldon’s admirable History of the Christian Church (iii—v, Crowell & 
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Co., 1894). Now the question comes: Has the son worthily filled the gap 
left by the father? Hehas. This reviewer, who has read the book through 
carefully, can give just praise for the same conscientious and wide study of 
sources and of recent monographs, the same desire to be fair and to see 
all sides and to be open-minded to all efforts to realize—however mis- 
takenly—the Christian ideal, and yet the same honesty and candor in 
telling the truth. The period whose story is here told is a most stirring 
and fascinating one, and yet almost every aspect of it (iicluding even the 
Flagellants, the Dark Arts, Demonology, the Sermon, the Sacred Drama, 
etc.) finds careful and interesting treatment, nor is the revealing light 
of a good anecdote refused. If one misses anything, it is the father’s 
swing, strength, and grace of style. There is a point or two on which 
a difference of opinion is possible. Full justice is hardly done to Becket 
(p. 149). We think Hagenmeyer has eliminated for all time Peter the 
Hermit from the chief incitements to the first crusade. He had a part, 
but it was not at all the picturesque role of the legend. Aquinas's 
amelioration of infant damnation (p. 759) ought to have been mentioned 
in connection with the dark record on pp. 670-1. We would insert the word 
“some” before the words, “essential matters of the Christian life” on p. 
677. We do not think the author need be concerned for Holzapfel in 
regard to the origin of the rosary (p. 426), for ordinary historical state- 
ments in papal encyclicals are always subject to respectful revision. 
Augustine’s recommendations in his famous letter to the nuns were incor- 
porated with other things among the rules of the so-called Augustinian 
order, and ought to have been mentioned on p, 359. See Herzog-Hauck, 
1897, ii, p. 254. On the Order of Grammont (p. 369) we miss the book of 
Mr. Walter T. Griffin, Grandmont: Stories of an Old Monastery (1895), 
published by our Book Concern, which, though unfortunately written in 
seminovel form, embodies the results of long and careful studies in 
Limoges and other places in France among original documents and of the 
best modern French books. On the whole, Professor Schaff is to be con- 
gratulated on filling after a long interval the vacant place left in his 
father’s noble volumes, and in the spirit and power of that father, and 
in saying this further praise or even description is superfluous. May the 
second part of volume five soon follow! 


Kurzgefasste Geschichte des Methodismus von seinem Anfingen bis cur Gegenwart. Von 
Dr. Jonn L. NUELSEN und THEOPHIL MANN. Bremen: Buchhandlung und Verlag 
des Traktathauses, G. m. b. H. 1907-8. (To be completed in 15 Lieferungen at 50 
pfg. each, or in large 8vo vol. of 960 pp. at 10 marks, about $2.50.) 


The Germans have not been without books in their own tongue on 
the history of Methodism. As far back as 1795 the German pastor of the 
Savoy congregation in London, and an admirer of the Wesleys, J. G. 
Burckhardt, published a history of Methodism in two volumes at Niirn- 
berg. In 1853 Ludwig S. Jacoby, a name to be held in everlasting 
remembrance, published in Bremen his manual of the history, doctrines, 
ete., of Methodism, followed in 1870 by a regular history of the movement, 
its rise and expansion in different parts of the world. One of the very 
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best accounts ever written by a non-Methodist, the part devoted to Moth. 
odism by Lecky in his History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
1878ff., was translated into German by Léwe, Leipzig, 1880. In biography 
Hampson’s Life of Wesley was transiated, two volumes, Halle, 179: 
was also Southey’s, by the celebrated preacher Krummacher, two px: 
Hamburg, 1827-8, and Watson's, Frankf. A. M., 1839. That great-hea;: 
and widely read scholar, Tholuck, put out a Life of Whitefield in 15:4, 
and wrote a preface to the German edition of Benson’s Life of Flet« he 
1833. Much information (from a standpoint not always favorab|: 
Wesley) is given in the learned dissertation of Waner, Die Anfiinge «i 
Briiderkirche in England, Leipzig, 1900, which has been translated by Jo 
Elliott, of the Moravian House, Baildon, near Shipley, England, 1» 
Nor should we forget the remarkable article by Professor Loofs, of Haile, 
in the third edition of the Herzog theological Realencyklopadie (19.3), 
with its accuracy, comprehensiveness, and sympathy. But it will be 
seen from this sketch that there is still room for a one-volume history for 
German readers, written with adequate knowledge of recent investigations 
and discussions, with a regard to objections of Lutherans to Methodism, 
especially in Germany, in hearty love for Methodism and yet with sincere 
appreciation for other forms of Christianity, and with no desire to deny 
imperfections in our own development. A work broad, scholarly, popular, 
written with fullness of information and inner sympathy by. trained 
scholars who are yet near the people, a work long enough to be adequate 
and yet not too long to discourage reading by busy men—that is stil! a 
desideratum in German, whatever may be the case in English. Three 
parts of such a volume are now before us. Its authors are Professor 
Nuelsen, of our Nast Theological Seminary at Berea, Ohio, one of the 
ablest and most brilliant workers in our world-wide field, who writes the 
early British and American portions, and Pastor Mann, who writes the 
post-Wesley British and the continental parts. The aim of the new history 
is to combine accuracy with popular presentation, as well as to defend 
Methodism and Methodist history from the misconceptions of German 
writers. Its style is clear and easy, its learning is ample, its spirit -is 
at once religious and philosophical; it lays stress on the pivotal things, 
and it is a work in every way to be commended. It bids fair to be the 
best one-volume history of Methodism in any language. We have read it 
with delight, and, though not unfamiliar with our history, with gratitude 
for new information and fresh points of view. It deserves a wide reading 
not only by Germans but by English-speaking students who know anything 
of the language of Luther and Goethe. 


* The Methodist Year Book. STEPHEN V. R. Forp, Editor. Pp. 236. New York: Eaton & 


Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, 25 cents, net; per dozen, $2.40, net. 


Every up-to-date Methodist is anxious to procure a copy of the 
Methodist Year Book as soon as it is off the press. The reputation of 
Mr. Stephen V. R. Ford, for years its editor, leads all acquainted with 
it in the past to look for a table spread with good things. They do not 
expect a mere rehash of last year’s bill of fare, but though our tables always 
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have some of the same things, the good and thoughtful housewife looks 
for something new and tasty taat will tempt the appetite and make her 
table to be always inviting. So here the editor, while he must present 
some of the same general facts from year to year, always brings some 
things new as well as old and some of them quite striking. One of the 
first things we look at in the new book is its pictures. Here we find the 
portraits of Bishop Asbury, the hero of long years ago, and Bishops 
McCabe and Fitzgerald and Dr. James M. King, who have but recently 
left us. General Conference being near at hand and Baltimore the place, 
attention is called to it by a series of illustrations. On the cover is a cut 
of the Eutaw Street Church in its enlarged condition, and on page 214 
a most interesting one as the church was when dedicated during the 
General Conference of 1808. We find also the “Light Street Parsonage,” 
in the upper room of which the General Conference of 1808 convened. 
Lyric Hall, in which the Twenty-fifth Delegated Conference will meet on 
May 6, 1908, is presented. Here are the faces of the delegates to the 
European Congress of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with a sketch of 
their doings, which will be of interest to many readers. A facsimile of 
the title-page of the first Discipline will attract the attention of many. 
The book is an epitome of Methodist facts. They say figures are dry, 
but they tell the story and here is an array that will stimulate thought. 
“Studies In membership” covering the period of the twentieth century, 
the “Statistical Tables,” “Ministerial Support,” “Conference Claimants,” 
“Sunday School Progress,” “Official Benevolences,” and the “Ready Refer- 
ence Compend” are worth hours of study. Here are the names and 
addresses of all the Conference secretaries and the more than six hundred 
presiding elders in Methodism. The doings of the great benevolent 
organizations of the church are described, the plan of church insurance, 
the Historical Society, hospitals, the brotherhoods of the church, aggres- 
sive evangelism, the deaconess movement with a list of its institutions, 
the Woman’s Foreign and Home Missionary Societies, and the temperance 
societies. The Department of Publication gives a list of the official 
publications and their editors, names of the Book Committee and the 
districts they represent, the publishing agents, and a table of the quad- 
rennial sales of both the eastern and western houses from 1848 to 1904. 
All in all, it is today’s Methodism in a nutshell, and should have a wider 
reading than it has ever had before. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Ilustrative Lesson Notes for 1908. A Guide to the Study of the International Sunday 

School Lessons. By Proressor I. J. Perrrz, Dr. F. M. Brisror, and Dr. R. R. Donerrr. 

8vo, pp. 382. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, 

cloth, $1.25. 

In his prefatory note to this admirable volume Dr. John T. McFar- 
land, the editor, speaking of the International Lesson System, says that 
notwithstanding its confessed limitations, it has accomplished noble 
results. “It has concentrated the studies of many millions upon the Bible; 
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it has given to the humblest and most remote teachers the benefit of the 
ablest Bible scholars; it has awakened an interest in the Bible, anq 
particularly in the Old Testament, greater, deeper, and more wides) read 
than the world had ever before seen; it has enlisted the learning of the 
greatest of scholars; it has promoted a vast circulation of Bibles, of 
helps for Bible study, and of works upon the Bible; it has brought to the 
general church an investigation of questions concerning the Bible which 
is destined to show the impregnability of the foundations of the faith 
and to cause the bulwarks and towers of Holy Writ to stand stronger 
before the world; it has created a growing demand for a more scientific 
method of study and teaching.” The literature issued by the Sunday 
School Publications Department of the Methodist Episcopal Church, wnoder 
Dr. McFarland’s editorship, has been of a very high order. He has done 
his work with fine intelligence and conspicuous ability. The various lesson 
helps prepared by him or under his direction for 1908, including the 
meaty, informing, copiously illustrated, and every way attractive volume 
before us, are surpassed by none anywhere in the world. Every Sunday 
school in our Methodism ought, for its own sake, to use them. 


God's Calendar. By Wiussiam A. Quarts. S8vo, pp. 76. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. 

New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, ornamental, boxed, $1.50, net. 

One more nature-book from the poet of “God’s Out-of-Doors.” In this 
beautifully bepictured volume he paints in multicolored words the picture 
of the months in their order. Our readers are familiar with this ecstatic 
reveler in the physical world, this passionate artist of earth and sky and 
waters. Whatever he touches he beautifies. Twelve photogravures copy 
typical scenes from the chaptered pageantry of all the months. A 
peculiarity of this book is that only the right-hand pages are printed, and 
the stories of the months are short. 





